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SERMON * 


On the culture of the wind. 


The third ſermon on this text. 
dessen rangers rasse 
T1 TUS ii. I 2, 


Ie fould Jive ſoberly, righteouſly, 
and godlily, in this preſent 
world. | to; 


Part of our duty wad 
* ourſelves, is, to cultivate and 
improve our minds. This we have men- 
tioned, in the laſt diſcourſe. | | 
„ VoL, III. B I ſhall 


SE RM. 


I. 
A 


02 * re 
1 gan now. procede to conſider Gh 
this culture is: and about what things it, s | 
to be converſant: the obligations, which 
we are under, to impreve our minds: and, 
then, recommend this dut . 


I. Let us conſider what this culture ! is; 
and about what it is converſant. 

Perhaps it may, by ſome, be thought 
ſtrange, that this ſhould be repreſented as 
the duty of all. Are there not differ- 
te ent circumſtances, which attend every 
«© one, in their coming into this world? 
% Do we not find different geniuſes? Have 
© not many, a neceſſity of imploying all 
© their powers, for obtaining a ſubſiſtence? 


What place can there be for making the 


« obligation general; which, in ſeveral 
* inſtances, will be found impracticable ?” 

This objection will be removed, after 
we have conſidered, about what things 
this improvement and cout is to be 
imployed. | O 

The firſt care of culrating the mind, 
is the part of a Parent. As we come 


into the world helpleſs; and only with 


powers, which are to be improved; it is 
an 


of the mind. 


an important concern of Parents, to ex- SE So 


preſs their affection, in guarding their 
children from danger; and in imparting 
to them ſuch an improvement in knowlege 
and virtue, as may make them capable of 
being uſeful members of ſociety, and of 
being happy in themſelves. And, as this 
is the duty of Parents, it will eaſily appear 
that there is an obligation laid upon 73uth 
to take all methods, to which they are di- 


rected, and which are proper, to bring them 
to abilities fited for the good of ſociety; 


and for their own n. and _ 
good. | 
I need not mention "the-various: circum- 
ſtances, which attend as, when we come 
| inro-this world. But (let the cireumſtances 
be what they will, that attend any one's 
being introduced into this world) there 
wilt ariſe an obligation for the practiſing 
what may tend to improve the mind. = 
| The great ſecret of being happy, is to 
be ever imployed in what is virtubus and 
uſeful. The right directing of their intel- 
lectual powers muſt certainly be of gteat 
conſequence to the happineſs of every one. 
That cultivation, which I would recom- 

B 2 + * - - me 
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SERM. mend, is the improvement of the mind in 


41. 


. 


the knowlege of ſuch things as are con- 
nected with the perfection and ne 
of our reaſonable make. 

The creator has expreſſed his goodneſs, 
in that, what is moſt eſſential to our per- 
fection and real happineſs, lies near; and 
is obvious to every one, that will, with 
any degree of care and ſeriouſneſs attend, 
Indeed, the contrary would be a reflection 


upon the creator and governor of the 
world. If there was need of a profound 


genius to know the path that leads to hap- 
pineſs; it would be very unhappy to the 
generality of mankind. But what will 
make us happy, or the reverſe, is very 
clear. And, if we will deveſt ourſelves 


of phanſies, and be guided by reaſon, we 


ſhall come, with great facility, to diſcern 
what is of the greateſt conſequence to pur- 
ſue, in order-to our real happineſs. 
In this culture, ſome Parents are exced- 
ingly to blame. They lead their children 
to ſeek happineſs in what is external. They 
throw beſore their little imaginations, all 
objects that glitter. They let them ſee 
how fond they themſelves are of ſhow and 
| | tinſel, 


? 


al the mind. 


tinſel. An agreeable dreſs, or ſomething SE RM, 


that ſtrikes the phanſy, ſhall: give an undue _ 
- pleaſure to Parents: which they will diſl- SY 


cover to a child ; and thereby the purſuit 
of the child, afterwards, is wrong directed. 
Train, equipage, and grandeur are high- 
ly extolled: and no one is applauded, by 
the weak parent, but he that ſhines in 


ſome exalted orb of life, Such a culture 


is extremely deſtructive; and never fails 


of being attended with unhappy conſe- 


quences. 'Thus falſe notions are entertain- 


ed, and ſome bad habits are fixed. And 


| they never ſee, in a clear light, the glo- 
rious path of virtue. 


Inſtructions of conſequence, are, That 
te there is a Gop: that his Being is con- 
e ſpicuous, from the order and harmony, 
e which appear in the ſtructure. of the 
* world: that they have their Being and 
te their reaſon from him; and that every 
*© real good is to ariſe from his power, and 
te wiſdom, and goodneſs, They are to 
« be inſtructed that, when they come, as 
« reaſonable Beings, into this world, they 
ce are moral agents, and under moral go- 
< vernment: that the creator has ordered 


0 0 


0 On the culture 
Sr RI. © all things with the higheſt fill and moſt 


I. © unerring wiſdom; that real piety and I 
7 extenſive virtue will be attended with 2 


< pleaſure and ſatisfaction; and the con- 3 
e trary, with diſtreſs and uneaſineſs, and 
« ſuch a degree of anguiſh of mind, as I 
ce all the injoyments of this world can Y 
t never remove.” -— This is the improve- = 
ment, which I would preſs upon you, and 
which is a duty that every one is obliged 
to practiſe. And, ſurely, this will not 


require a mighty genius, or a large capa- 
city, to attain. | 


Whois there, that will reflect at all, F 
but muſt ſee, that there is a firſt, all- per- 
fet mind; which gave Being to all things; 
placed them in this beauteous order ; and 
directs thoſe ranks of Beings to carry on 
the perfection of the whole? Can any one 
imagine, if a little degree of curioſity and 
attention is indulged this way, but that 
perſons of the loweſt capacity, who have 
the uſe of their reaſon, would be able to 
trace thoſe principles, that are of infinite 

concern to the perfection of men? We 
ſhall find men in general to have a degree 


of 


ks 


| of = 1 "7 
of curiolity ; and children expreſs it, tho SERM. 
too often in a wrong way, Why may not 1. 
3 this be rightly directed? Why ſhould net 
P thoſe, that are to teach, take the advantage 
of what the Gop of nature fayors them 

Vith? You expreſs curioſity, Why do 
3 not you direct this, to know who you are? 

; and from whom you received your Being? . 
and what was the deſign of the creator, in 
giving you Being? 

We need not go far to know what is tf 
the laſt moment for us to be acquainted 
with. It is but attending to our powers; 
and we may know our duty; and that 
the way to * is by the rann 
of it. 

External circumſtances, dud, contri- 
bute to a large reſearch of truth: but 
eyery one is not called to this. It is the 
province of ſome particular perſons. It is 
not neceſſary for every one to trace the 
heavenly bodies, in their motions; and to 
know all the laws of nature. This is not 
the concern of the bulk of mankind. But, 
ſurely, they muſt be greatly intereſted in 
inquiring © Who made them? what was 
the deſign of their being framed? what 

DB 4 powers 


B 05 the culture 
S ERM. powers they have? whether they are 
1. capable of happineſs? and which is the I 
A way to attain it?” If we would make 
© conſcience of purſuing this inquiry, we 3 
ſhould cafily come to ſee theſe —_ in the 
cleareſt light, ©. 

Indeed, this has been- BY miſtake of 

many They phanſy, they are not call- 
* ed to read, think, and examine.” True: 
they are not called to trace the wenders | 
that are in the bowels of the earth ; and 
all the amazing products of nature. Who- 3 
ever thought all men to be under obliga- & | 
tions to purſue ſuch kind of knowlege ? 9 
But you are to ſeek your happineſs, That 
is of the laſt conſequence to you, That 4 
is an obligation, which every one, who is 
intelligent, is under. They are obliged to im- 
prove and cultivate this kind of knowlege, | 


II. Let us confider the obligations, 
which we are under, to improve our 
minds. | 
Theſe obligations will appear; if we 
_ conſider that it is right, or fit, that reaſon- 
able Beings ſhould, in all circumſtances, 
act reaſonably, FOR 


If 


frat the mind, 


ing reaſon muſt be that, to which they 
are ſtrongly obliged, on the account o 
their reaſonable nature. We come into 
the world, not with actual knowlege; 
only with powers of attaining it. And, 
if theſe powers are neglected, what igno- 
rance does ariſe? As we have very ſmall 


beginings, is it not a plain proof that Gop 


defigned, in giving us theſe powers, that 
we ſhould improve them? It is the buſi- 
neſs of our preſent ſtate, fince we have 
reaſon, to act reaſonably; whether we will 
attend to it or no; whether we will act 
conformably to its dictates, or the reverſe, 

Since, then, we have powers, which 
will lead us to happineſs, if we will cul- 


tivate them aright ; and, fince the neglect 


of them is attended with unhappineſs in 
this life and another : ſurely, every one 
may diſcern the obligation rightly to im- 
prove their minds, in the beſt manner 
their circumſtances will admit of. And 
we ſee very evidently what different cha- 
racters ariſe in lite, from culture, on the 
one hand; or an intire neglect of it, on 
aa other. | 


If this be allowed: ſurely, the cultivat- Sx 


RM. 
I. 
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On the culture 


Senn. How bright do the intellects of ſoe 


1. 


appear? On the other hand, how low is 


— fxcaſonable nature debaſed in fome, who 


hardly riſe a degree above the beaſts? So 
that, when we conſider it, it appears right, 
as Gop has given us underſtanding, care- 
fully to improve it; and attempt to inlarge 
our capacities and proſpects. 

Our begining ſhews Gop's deſign is, 
that we ſhould uſe diligence in the culture 


of our minds. And ſuch culture is evi- 


dently neceſſary to our attaining true * 
fection and. real happineſs. 
Upon all theſe views, it wall be clear, 


that it is a duty binding upon all. And it 


is not enough to fay, that we are in 
“ ſuch circumſtances that we cannot at- 
e tain knowlege.” Perhaps we cannot 
attain a large and extenſive knowlege. That 


| is of little moment: unleſs it leads to Deity, 


and to the cofitemplation of his perfections; 
and thereby ingages us to a right practice. 
What fignifies it, if I could trace all the 
wonders in nature; if my views are termi- 
nated in ſuch ſpeculations? They would 
be, indeed, much more agreeable and in- 
nocent amuſements, than ſome others; 


which 


8 


| of the mind, 


| which ſeveral men ingage in. But yet it SR RI. 


would be. an idk entertainment; if, in 


tracing the heavenly bodies, I had not 
larger ſentiments of Deity; and did not 
| ſee his power and goodneſs in a more con- 


ſpicuous light; and be led to regard real 


piety and extenſive virtue. Such a know- 
lege, would, then, be of great benefit. But 


every one is not borne to theſe purſuits, 
And yet the knowlege, that is neceſſary, 
and that ſtands cloſely connected with our 
perfection, as intelligent agents, capable 
of rewards and happineſs; or of puniſh- 
ment and miſery ; Gop, like a kind pa- 
rent, has placed within our reach; or give 
en us all, in general, power to attain it, 

It is clear and evident (and it would be 


much more ſo; if there were not wrong 


methods of culture) that we may eaſily 
ſee the excellency of ſincere and undiſſem- 
bled piety and virtue. We can eaſily diſ- 
cern the beauty of uprightneſs and inte- 
grity in our conduct to one another, as well 


as in thoſe things that refer to Gop. The 


advantage, alſo, of virtue is very manifeſt, 


in the conſequences that attend the practice 
of 


T2 On the culture 
SER. of it, And vice has miſchievous effects. 
I. And thereby Gop has taught us to ſhun 
that which is contrary to reaſon and the 
fitneſs of things. So that we need not go 
very far to learn, what ſtands connected ; 
with our real perfection and true happi- 
neſs, And, fince it lies ſo near; and we F 
have reaſon imparted to us, . that we might 
improve it; we ought to cultivate the 
knowlege of religious virtue; that it may 
grow to ſuch a perfection, as to make us 
meet for another world. | , 
We cannot but ſee that we are ſtrongly 
ingaged, by theſe reflections, to purſue 
this ſort of knowlege: eſpecially as our 
own happineſs depends upon it ; and our 
rendering ourſelves capable of making 
others happy. So that in all views, the 
culture of the mind will appear to be, not 
only an obligation ; but a duty of the laſt 
importance for us to practiſe. 5 


IIT. I now procede to recommend to 
you this duty of cultivating and i improving 
your minds, | 

1, It is a purſuit bighly worthy of your 


make ; and without which, the beſt gift 1 
of | 


of the mind. 


of Gop will proye of no real benefit or SER. 


advantage to you; but, on the contrary, 


will render you accountable to him. And UW 


the conſequence of ſuch a neglect will be 
your deſtruction. 

Surely, nothing can be offered, that can 
have more ſtrength, than theſe arguments; 
for they are juſtly founded. To ſuffer 
our higheſt powers to contract a ruſt; and 
to ſerve for no other deſign than to be ca- 
terers for the body; is moſt unworthy our 
frame and make. Can you imagine that 
the firſt, all- perfect moral agent ſhould 
impart powers to you, to act wiſely. and 
reaſonably ; and not expect that you ſhould 
improve them? And will you let .them 
grow ruſty; and not anſwer the deſign, 
for which he imparted them? Do you think 
that he will not reſent it? He has planely 
 ſhewn you his will, by the conſequences, 
that attend either the culture of the mind, 
on the one hand; or the neglect of it, on 
the other. But, if you do not, in ſome 
degree, improve this beſt gift of the crea- 
tor; you will make the moſt deformed 
figure imaginable; far below that of a 1 


beaſt. 
2. 2. Without 


| 1 
SERM. 
I. 


u the- culiure 
2. Without cultivating the mind, it ig 
impoſſible that we ſhould be happy, or 
contribute: to:the happineſs of others. For, 


where: theſe powers are neglected, there 


is no capacity of ſeeing things in a right 


light, And the conſequence will be very 
unhappy: to others, as well as to yours 
ſelves. It is, therefore, a matter of great 
concern, to comply with theſe moral ob- 


ligations, which you are under, to yours 


ſebves, as intelligent and moral agents. 


3. It is our duty to direct and rein every 
propenſity and every averſion; every paſ- 
ſion, appetite, and affection. And this 

cannot be done without the culture of the 

mind. i 745 

Ve ſee, by obſervation, that we par- 
take of the nature of the Beings below us. 
Were ſubject to the very laws, that matter 
is ſubject to. We partake: of vegetable 
life. We riſe from a ſmall principle, grow, 
increaſe, flouriſh, decay, and dye. Be- 
ſides; we have animal life, by which we 
have ſenſes that impart pleaſure: or pain, 
And we have thought, and a power to 
begin action. And this is the higheſt power, 
that we experience in our frame,” Now 


| then, 


of the mind. 


then, is it fit that the loweſt powers ſhould S ERM. 


govern the ſuperior? Is it not reaſonable 
_ to- ſuppoſe that Gop- gave us an intellect, 
on purpoſe to gouern all the lower powers? 
That, which is moſt excellent, ſhould 
have the rule. And nothing can be more 
regular, than that appetite: and paſſion, 
or phanſy and inclination, ſhould hold the 
reins, and govern the mind, which was 
given to guide and direct alt the lower 
powers. 

Beſides: as this appears to xaride from 
the order of things; ſo take away Reaſon, 
which is to direct us, and we are not at 

all accountable for any action. Though 
we might be agents, yet: we could not be 
moral agents. It is, therefore, highly proper 
that that power, by which we are capable 
of virtue, and of rewards, ſhould ſteer, 
and direct all: the lower powers, 

But hy ſhonld- I labor to prove that 
which I. believe would be readily granted 
me; via. that Reaſon ought to have the 
ſuperiority? or, that, as it was given us 
to, direct all our deſires, and to govern all 
our lower powers, we are obliged to take 


care that reaſon hold the reins? And, 
wha 


16 
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SerM. whenever the contrary takes place, What 


5 


are the effects? What terrible conſequences 


S— attend it? There is nothing in the material 


world that, by its being diſplaced from the 
rank which it holds, would create more 


unhappy effects to the world, than thoſe, _ 


that ariſe from the intellect's being de- 
throned. So that, from the reaſon of 
things; and from the order, that ſhould be 


kept up in our frame, it appears to be our 
duty to rein all our paſſions and appetites; 
and to guide all our averſions. For we 


muſt remember that there is nothing in our 
frame, but what comes from Gop ; and 
conſequently nothing, but what is right 
and fit. We cannot loſe one appetite or 
paſſion, without hurting our frame and 
make. Therefore we muſt not ſay that 
any appetite or paſſion is in itſelf criminal. 
A perſon may, in a moderate and proper 
degree, deſire the pleaſures of ſenſe, the 
intereits of this world, or the eſteem of 
men. But it would not be right; where 
the pleaſure is unreaſonable or exorbitant 3 
or the poſſeſſions are the property of an- 


other. Therefore the mind is given us to 


direct 


* 
” 


of the mind.” I - 


direct our appetites and Nate and to SE RN. 
guide them to fit objects. „I 
But, then, the degree may make 1 
criminal. We may deſire, in a moderate 
way, things, which appear good to us: 
and yet be criminal, if we purſue them 
in too high a degree. Reaſon is to judge. 
And, when Reaſon, rightly improved, de- 
termines ſuch degrees to be unbecoming 


our make, our deſires are to be reſtrained 
and to be under proper regulations. This, 


then, is our duty; to take care, that the 
objects, which we purſue, are proper; and 
that we purſue them in a moderate degree z 


and in a meaſure, that bears a proportion to 


the worth of them, And, wheneyer our 
paſſions ariſe, and hurry us to wrong ob- 
jects, Reaſon is to hold the reins, and to 


guide and govern them. . 


f eren 

I (halt 9 this dior by arm 
ſenting, how reaſonable it is to attempt 
this ſefgouernment. Without it, all is 
confuſion and diſorder; hurricane and 
ſtorm, without; and unſpeakable. defor- 
mity and miſery, within. They who do 
not govern their appetites and paſſions, are 


a. . C not 
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SR aM. not capable of performing their duty to 
I. others and to Gop. They purſue wrong 
objects; and all is wild and extravagant, 
intirely unbecoming a reaſonable Being. 
| But the effects of a wiſe government, are 
1 ſerenity and happineſs. All is juft and 
$ regular, orderly and wiſe. And there will 
reſult inexpreffible pleaſure from thence. 
There is ſomething like Dezty, in ſelfgo- 
vernment. Gop governs the world, He 
holds the reins: and prevents all the con- 
fuſion, which might ariſe in the frame of 
things. And he, that governs his appetites 
and directs his paſſions aright, does, in, 
fome degree, reſemble the creator and go- 
vernor of all, | 
And let me farther add: that, without 
this ſelf-government, you will not be ca- 
pable of happineſs, in another world, 
Where the paſſions reign, all things are 
ſeen in a falſe light, The valuable quali- 
ties are debaſed, and a ſlur caſt upon them. 
After all that has been aid, J leave you 
to judge, whether perſons, under ungo- 
verned paffions, are capable of that good- 
neſs, which is neceſſary to make them 
meet for future glory. I hope that you 
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By real piety and extenſive virtue, and 
by theſe alone, it is that we can be made 
meet for the happineſs and glory of the 
future everlaſting world, The: cultivation 
of the mind, therefore, muſt needs be of 
the laſt i importance, 


1 bee the fitneſs of attaining ſome degree of 8E RM. 
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On worldli-mindedneks 
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cose ea oeoa cee 
1 Joun 11. 15. 


Love not the world, 


HE virtue, by which our SER M. 
RO deſires, and purſuits of this II. 
* world are regulated, Ty WE 

—— NY called Moderation. 
SE K propoſe to ſet before 
| | you ſuch arguments, as are 
proper to influence you to a moderate de- 
fire, and purſuit, of the riches of this world. 
1. As we came into this world naked ; 
ſo we ſhall go out of it, ſtript of every 
thing that we can here attain.  .. 
This argument is repreſented to us, 
1 3 Tim ms vi. 7. The apoſtle, in the preced- 
+ I . „ - += 


Ro) (119% 16 
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SERM. ing verſe, had obſerved” that ſincere plety 
and virtue, attended” With contentinent, 


II. 
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WV are great gain: And then follow the words 
refered to; For wwe brought nothing into the 


world ; and it is certain, we can carry no- 


thing out. 1 cannot but apprehend that, 
if we did often refle& on, our exit out of 


this world, deveſted of every thing which 


we now poſſeſs ; we ſhould inſenſibly find 


our minds more weaned from this life and 


the poſſeſſions of it, Conſidering the ſhort- 
neſs of our lives, an exceſſive love and an 


immoderate purſuit of this world will ap- 


pear excedingly weak, Were we to live 
to the age of Methuſelah, there would be 
ſome pretence for an eager chace after 
earthly poſſeſſions; which for many hund- 
red years we might then hope to injoy. 
But, when our life is like a vapor; or like 


we 


a tale that is told, which has a ſudden and 


abrupt ending; and that, of all which we 
purſue, we can carry nothing. into ano- 
ther ſtate with us: upon ſuch reflec- 
tions, one would think the mind would 
grow more calm and moderate. 4. 

2. The repreſentation, which is given 


us in Scripture, of the ſtate of this world, 


would, 


On wth. 23 
would, if carefully attended to, damp the SuM. 
exceſſive love and too eager purſuit of tem- II. 

potal things. 1 Cor. vii. 3 1. The faſhion n 
of this world paſſeth away. In other texts, 
human life is compared to a pleaſing flow- 
er, that, with its beautiful colors, ſtrikes 
the phanſy, and entertains the fight ; but 
foddenly fades and withers away. 1 Peter 
i. 24. James i. 10, 11. The ſame image 
is ds uſe of, by the Prince of Poets ; 
who repreſents life as an agreeable flower, 
that, in a little time, droops its head and 
dies, Now, if this be a juſt repreſentation 
| {as I think no one will doubt) it is a ſolid 
foundation for moderating our defires of 
the poſſeſſions of this world. If we ſaw | 
a child delighting itſelf with the agreeable 
colors of a fair flower: and, when it droops 
and dies, exprefling great ſorrow, and not 
admitting of any conſolation : ſhould we 
not ſmile at the child? And does not this 
reproach fall upon us; if we do not rein 
and govern our affections to the things of 
this life ; which are juſt like a fading flow- 
er; and, as ſuch, will ſoon vaniſh away? 
It is very plain, from experience as well 
as e Las that oftentimes riches vaniſh 


C4 from 
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8 = from the poſſeſſors, like an eagle flying 


towards heaven, Every thing, that re- 


85 — ” lates to this life, is liable to viciſſitude and 


* 


change. Tempeſtuous ſeas and raging 
flames may ſoon remove the poſſeſſions of 
the rich; ; in which they are apt to pride 
themſelves. Public violence or ſecret fraud 
may reduce their ſubſtance. But, ſuppo- 
ſing that our poſſeſſions are continued, dur- 


ing our lives, which are ſhort; we know ' 


that we muſt, by death, be ſnatched from 
them.” And the unhappineſs is, the more 
eager our defires, and the more immode- 

rate our purſuits of them, have been; the 


more we ſhall cling to them, and be ex- 


tremely uneaſy to part with them. There» 


by we ſhall. be rendered incapable of ma» 


nileſting that firmneſs and. decency, i 
quitting this world, which ſurely — 4 


man of reflection ſhould attem ꝑt and purſue, 


3. We have reaſon to moderate our 


purſuits after riches, inaſmuch as we-are 
taught, ihat our Song 580 not conſiſt 


in Wh, 1 


TT RS, 


e deter ription. was den by thoſe that 


wanted 


* 
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wanted riches themſelves. They will, 8 RM. 


therefore, be apt to ridicule ; when they 
are taught that happineſs does not conſiſt 
in ſuch things. This, however, is our 


Savior's own repreſentation, Luke xii. 1 5. 


A man's life confiſteth not in the abundance 
of tbe things which he poſſeſſeth. i. e. We 
ſhould guard againſt covetouſneſs : For our 
life does not conſiſt in abundance j — 


the happineſs of life, our real felicity in 
this world, does not ariſe from large poſj- 


ſeſſions. When our Lord teaches this, no 


Chriſtian will ſuppoſe that there is no 


ſtrength in the argument; no motive to 
contentment and moderation. If we will 
take a view of the happineſs of an in- 
telligent Being, we muſt conſider the 
whole Being; and not keep our eye fixed 
upon one part of it, and diſregard the other. 
The happineſs of all Beings muſt be mea- 


 Aured, by the powers, which they have; 


and by the injoyment of what thoſe powers 
are capable of. It would be abſurd to 
apprehend that there is the ſame happineſs 
to the animal as to the plant. A plant 
placed by a flowing river, and fed by a 
| _ ſoil, has the perfection that is pecu- 

liar 


II. 
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| | Sem. lar to itſelf. If an animal was to be fixed 


in one place, let it be ever ſo agreeable, it 


2 would not be happineſs to it. For the 


power of removing, and of ſeeking what 
is proper to its make, is infringed. What 
is the happineſs of man? It is not that of 
the btute; or gratifying the appetites, which 
he has in common with Beings that are 
below him. The cultivating of Reafon; 
the improvement of the higher powers, in 
the contemplation of what is of infinite 
importance; and the practice of what is 
right; muſt, undoubtedly, be the moſt 
eſſential ingredients in the happineſs of 
man. It is true, while we are in this life, 
there are a variety of wants: and we can- 
not have theſe ſupplied, without ſome of the 
poſſeſſions of this world. But it is as plain, 
that only very few and very ſimple things 
are neceſſary to that Jower life, Go D 
bas given us in this world. Therefore a 
great abundance is not neceſſary to the 
perfection and of the e 
nature. 

4. The cager purſuit after the ching; of 
this world has a natural As to 41 | 
the mind. 


1 "a 
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I take this to be the true ſenſe of Mat. Se 15 
vi. 21. For here your treaſure 1s, there U. 


will your beart be alſo. I know ſome in- 


terpreters give another meaning: but 1 


think, without any juſt foundation. Our 
Bavior recommends the laying up treaſures 


in heaven, and not on earth: and produces 


this as an argument, For where your trea- 
fure is, there will your hearts be a 1 If 
your treaſure be mean and low, it will 
give a baſeneſs to the mind. If —— 
and high; you will, in conſequence, re- 


ceive higher degrees of perfection. And 


4 appeal to mankind, whether a groveling 


genius, always filled with contrivances and 


care to add to the riches which he poſſeſſes; is 
not a mean and low-minded creature. On 
the contrary, one, that has his mind free, 
can take into his view, not only this world, 
but another alſo, He can take in Deity, 
and cultivate univerſal goodneſs; can en ter 
into the plan of making others happy, as 
well as himſelf, Do you not find a dif- 
ference in theſe two characters? If your 
_ treaſure is low ; it will, in proportion, de- 
| prefs your higher powers; and make your 
een to conſiderate perſons, appear 

much 


28 On worldli-mindedues 
SxRRI. much below the Ggnity of "_ en 
II. make. „ 9 
en motive to Wees you, to ex⸗ 
preſs moderation in your deſires, and pur- 
ſuits, of this world, frequently call to mind 
the ill conſequences which attend an exceſ- 
ſiye love of the world, 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. 
at eee — great wealth. 
fall into temptation, and a ſnare; and into 
many Foolifh and hurtful luſis; which drown 
men in deſtruction and perdition. ' 
Beſides the conſequence, which we be- 
fore named, of rendering an intelligent 
nature baſe; thoſe that are too eager in 
the purſuit of riches, are hurried on to 
deceive and cheat; led into. all the little 
arts of fraud and injuſtice. Again: they 
have not the leaſt diſpoſition to benevolence 
and goodneſs; but, en the contrary, do 
not recoil at acts of cruelty, when that is 
the way to amals great riches. Moreover: 
do not ſuch perſons frequently facrifice the 
truth? This is what the apoſtle had before 
intimated; when he declared that the. love 
of money is the root of. all evil. And, 
while ſome, are craving after it, they. err 
from 
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| from the way, and are ' Pierced rbrough, with SE RM. 


_ forrows. 


II. 


There is no firm and ſolid ground 0 — 


expect, that he, who is immoderate in 
his purſuit of this world, will do what is 


right and fit, juſt and equal; or refuſe to 


ſacrifice even the moſt important truth, if 


that is the mean to attain higher degrees 
of what he makes the end of all his actions. 
Vou ſee, then, that the effects, which 


ariſe from immoderate purſuits after this 


world, are very unhappy. xp. 

6. Reaſon: and Revelation give us a view 
al a better life. And attending to that 
happineſs, which we have reaſon to expect, 
if we are virtuous in this life, will damp 
our minds; and render them more cool 
and moderate in the purſuit of this world. 

Malt. vi. 33. Our Savior thus directs 
us, Seek ye yirſt the kingdom of Gon, and 
bis righteouſneſs ©. and all theſe things ſhall 


be added unto you, And Revelation gives 
us the- ſtrongeſt and moſt powerful motives. 
to gain a victory over ourſelves, in the too 


| enger purſuit of this World. 
It is certain that Recon rendets i it - bigh- 
„ * that there wil be a future 
2 ſtate. 


Or wor 1dli-mindedoeft. 


SEM: ſtate, If there be a Gop; and he has facts 


perfections belonging to him, as a governor 


and judge; and cannot receive proper ho- 


nor, if there is not a ſtate of righteous 
retribution: ſuch views will, by the light 
of nature, afford an high probability of 
another world. But Revelation has unveil- 
ed it; and ſet it before us in the cleareſt 
and fulleſt light: has repreſented it in a 
very rational way; and aſſured us that the 
righteous ſhall ariſe to eternal life; where 
there will be perfection of knowlege, vir- 
tue, and joy. This is the happineſs of 
the future ſtate, which will not be liable 
to be changed or corrupted; The treaſures 
here on earth frequently vaniſn from the 
poſſeſſor, before he quits life. And what- 
ever happineſs can be extracted from riches, 
it muſt be owned that it is ſnort- lived. But 
the happineſs opened to us in chriſtianity, . 
is a life of perfect happineſs; by a re- 
moval of every circumſtance of the afflic- 

tions of this life; and by communicating 
tous all the joys and pleaſures, which flow 
from our nature's being perfected. And 
what completes all, theſe — will laſt 
for- ever. WK 

You ; 


. e canada: 


You. ſee, then, how. the argument lies. Sy RM 


If there be an higher good than riches ; a 


good, that will be adequate and une =ot 


tionate to all our powers, and to the dura- 
tion of them; it is folly to diſregard the 
pfroſpect; by an immoderate and criminal 
affection to things, that will ſoon vaniſh 
and intirely diſappear. 

7. We have a promiſe; that, if we wiſe- 
ly regulate our deſires. of this world, we 
ſhall, by the great creator and governor 
of all, be ſecured of what is neceſſary, 
proper, and fit, 

Heb. xiii. 5. Let your converſation be 

without covetouſneſs : and be content with 
ſuch things as you have. For he hath ſaid, 
IJ uill never leave thee nor forſale thee,” 
Matt. vi. 33. Seck. ye.. firſt the kingdom of 
Go, and bis righteouſneſs : and all theſe 
things (that is, food and raiment; which 
is all that we can pofleſs, or injoy: all. 
theſe. things) ſhall be added unto Jou. | 

_ And, nothing, is more clear than. that 
every one, in a way of induſtry and mo- 
ral conduct, may ſecure to himſelf what 
is neceſſary; becauſe he is certain that 

God, the. true and faithfal governor of 


the 
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Sr RIA, the world, has promiſed it. Thus we ſee 


that there is a particular promiſe that we 


+Y'Y ſhall have what is neceſſary and proper for 


us. 9. d. You purſue this world immo- 
* derately. This conduct is below your 
e character, as my diſciples. After this 
& do the Gentiles ſeek. And you do not 
e conſider that there is an aſſurance, that 
<* he, who governs the world, will impart 
© whatever is neceſſary and proper. Your 
« heavenly father knows what things theſe 
© are, before you af him. 

By aſſuring us of a providence; and, by 
opening to our proſpect an heavenly inhe- 
ritance; and treaſures, that are not ex- 
poſed, as earthly treaſures are, which are 
liable to corruption and to be ſnatched away 
by violence : ——1I ſay, the chriſtian reli- 
gion, by opening to our view theſe proſ- 
pects, does recommend, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, not to love the world. 

8. After all your care, do you know 
who ſhall poſſeſs the fruits of all your reſt- 
leſs nights and laborious days? Are you 
certain that he will be a wiſe ' perſon ? 
Eccleſ. ii. 19. Solomon, who had a great 
K of knowing mens actions and 

purſuits, 
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purſuits, has reckoned this to. be one evil Sp rar; 
under the Sun; viz. that, when a man II. 
has amaſſed a great eſtate to himſelf, which de 
would maintain a large family; and, when 0 
he has almoſt denied himſelf the neceſſaries 
of life; and treated his riches juſt as if 
they were ſacred, and as if it was a piece 
of prophaneneſs to touch them; he is ſud» 
denly ſnatched away; and then all he has 
acquired, goes to one that is 4 fool; by 
which the wiſe man means 4 vitious per- 
ſon. And, if a man was given to reflect, 
it would grieve him, to think, that what 
he had gained, by toil and labor, would 
be ſqandered away, in luxury and vice. 
9. There is a neceſſary connection be- 
tween attaining moderate deſires of this 
world; and an evidence, that we are the 
 votaries and ſervants of the one true Gop. 
I be love of Gop and the love of the 
world are incompatible, 1 John ii. 15. 
Where there is an exceſſive love of the 
world, there the world has the aſcendent; 
and is treated as if it was Deity; 3 and all 
virtue is ſacrificed for attaining it. And, 
when this is the caſe, there is an incon- 
Lac "a in it to the love and: worſhip due 
Vor. III. D 80 


34 On worldli-mindedneſs. 
SERM. to the Deity. If the love of the world is 
II. made an end, and all our deſigns terminate 
N therein; there cannot be any true ſubjec- 
tion to the father of ſpirits. And, there- 
fore, an immoderate love of the world is 
directly inconſiſtent to the attaining that 
virtue, or holineſs; without which we 
cannot be attempered to the happineſs of 
another life. Heaven is a ſtate, that we 
muſt be fited for, We muſt rife in our 
virtue, and be ſteddy in the practice of it; 
or we can never be made meet for that 
happineſs, which is refined, Piritual. 
| heavenly, and everlaſting. 
| Give me leave to ſum up theſe argu- 
ments, and ſet them in a proper point of 
light. And let us reaſon with ourſelves 
in ſome ſuch manner as this: 
<« ſhould I indulge unbounded deſires after 
« riches: when, to attain them, there is 
e infinite ſolicitude and care? And, when 
%] have arrived at them; they are fleet- 
* ing, and bear no proportion to the in- 
© tellectual happineſs? When I know that 
© my happineſs cannot ariſe from an abun- 
« dance; but muſt ariſe from a divine 


* temper and A ſteddy practice of piety 
ö WF and 
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* and extenſive virtue? Why ſhould I not Sr RN. 
et rein my deſires after this world, the II. 
« faſhion of which paſſeth away? By ſuch * 


„ immoderate deſires and purſuits, I ſhall 
« have but low improvements of the mind. 
© Where my treaſure is, there my heart 
ce will be alſo. And, if my treaſure is 
tt mean, my mind muſt be uncultivated, 
e“ unimproved, and greatly debaſed. 
Why ſhould I purſue this world thus 


«© immoderately; when I thereby act un- 
* becoming the dignity of a moral agent? 


c Should not I purſue higher views; when 
cc my Religion opens to me treaſures in 
e heaven, not liable to ruſt, or to be 
ſnatched away by violence? when I 
ee have a view of the heavenly happineſs, 
« reſulting from the true perfection of my 
« intelligent nature? and, when I know 


r that, if I terminate my views in this 


5 world, I ſhall never be attempered to 
© that better world? when I am aſſured 
* that, by an exceſſive love of this world, 
* I ſhall be unfit, and indiſpoſed, for that 


« divine life, which is the perfection of 


ec my reaſonable nature; and which, I 
D 2 * am 


« like a reaſonable Being; if, to gain a 
_ preſent good, I expoſe myſelf to future 


and durable happineſs? What do I pro- 


his . providence, © fruſtrate my purſuits 
after this world? And then I ſhall feel 


all my cares? Can I attain riches with- 
then, have a proper ſerenity. of mind, 


He, that governs all, has given me all 


from abundance. Shall I be guilty of 
© an immoderate purſuit of temporal 


On der ai lc. 
am aſſured, will laſt for- ever? Do lat 


evil? when I negle& a ſtate, where 
there will be every ingredient. of perfect 


poſe; when I have unbounded deſires, 
and purſuits, of this world? Can I be 
ſure of obtaining what I am purſuing ? 
Is there not a Gop; a governor of the 
world? May he: not, by ſome turn of 


the agony of being diſappointed; in pro- 
portion to that immoderate love, with 
which I purſued it! How fruitleſs arc 


out the divine bleſſing ? How ſhould I, 
in the purſuit, or injoyment, of them? 
imaginable reaſon to believe that I ſhall 


have what is neceſſary and proper: and 
informs me that happineſs does not arife 


things; 
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8 things; when I not only loſe the pre- 93 
c ſent happineſs, which I am capable of II. 
ce attaining: but run the hazard of loſing 1 


<« that perfect and endleſs happineſs in a- 
“ nother world, which both Reaſon ; and 
9 Revelation have pointed out to me? Shall. 


I go on with the girds of a guilty mind? 


te and ſtill purſue riches, at any rate; when 
<« the very purſuit, of them debaſes my 
r nature; and diſqualifies me for the hap- 
te pineſs of an intelligent Being?“ 

Theſe reflections ought to be frequent. 5 
The mind never receives any conſiderable 


benefit, by an argument; if it is not as it 


were wrought into the very frame. -It muſt 
be, by frequent conſideration, ingrafted 
into our ſouls. Then we feel the force of 
truth; and it becomes a principle in us. 
Without this; perſons may hear ſtrong 
arguments often repeated, and for the time 
be convinced: and yet no good fruit reſult. 
The true reaſon is, that they do not duely 
attend; and, by frequent reffection, make 
ſuch arguments their own; till they become 
a opp of ain. „Ar 10 43173 
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IE: To 3 let us 1 care to 28 * 
uke thoſe who have views of chdleſs hap- 

pineſs, in another ſtate, Let us be in- 
duſtrious. And, if Gop bleſſegus with 
aà great eſtate, let us be thankful. If we 
attain the comforts of this world, by in- 
duſtry; even more than we can injoy; 
let us indeavor to be more like our hea- 
venly father, diffuſive in goodneſs; rich in 
good works; ready to diſtribute; willing 
to communicate; laying up to ourſelves 
the beſt treaſure againſt another day; that 
we may lay hold on eternal life. 
Let us avoid expreſſing our ingratitude 
to Gop; by growing wanton and forget- 
ing him: facrificing to our own. ſkill and 
addreſs, and leaving out the providence of 
Gop. And it is, alfo, an unreaſonable 
conduct; if we forget the family of Gop; 
when his providence gives us fo much more 
than the greater part of his family have. 
Our heavenly father deſigned that we 
ſhould be to others, in our abating their 
miſeries, or increafing their felicity, pro- 
portionably, as he is to us all; kind, ge- 
nerous, 


On — „ 
nerous, and beneficent; and be ready to Sr RI. 
advance the happineſs of others. Then, II. 
we ſhall be ſecure of entering into, and 
poſſeſſing, the glorious and everlaſting 
kingdom of our Lord and ſavior Teſus 
Chrift, 
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Putt. ii, 3. „ 


Les JT Tra be be ebrough rife, 
or vain-glory; ; but, in lowlineſs 
of mind, let each efteem others 
better than themſelves. 1 


* & » 
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d ſiſts, either in the pleaſures III. 
5 of ſenſe; or in the intereſts YY 
and honors of this life. 
WEDASE The virtue, by which our 
diſpoſition to the pleaſures of ſenſe, is' to 
be governed, is called zemperante.” The 
virtue, by which we direct aright our bent 
to temporal intereſt, is wat wrong DET, 


We 
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On modeſty 
We now. procede.to conſider that virtue, 
by which our deſire of eſteem, reſpec, 
or honor, is to be governed and regulated, 


And this is called by. ug rm wee nnd 


bumkiy. 


In treating on this 1 thall, with * | 
utmoſt care, ſetle this duty: and ſhew 


from whence it takes its riſe. Then, lay 


before you thoſe directions, which it may 
be proper to obſerve, in order to attain 
this virtue. And, in the laſt place, offer 
you arguments, from reaſon and * 


to en you to the 3 of this virtue. . 


I; Lihall es the 8 care, ſetle 
the nature of this duty; and ſhew from 

whence it takes its riſe. 

It is plain that our creator formed us 
for ſociety. In conſequence of this, expe- 
rience teaches us, that there is benevolence 
in our frame, and a love to ſociety. From 


| hence. ſprings up a deſire of ſtanding well 
with others, and of having their eſteem. 


This is planted in us, by the creator, 
for very wiſe reaſons; 4/2. to make us 
attend ta. virtue; to excite us to it, and 
to guard us from every thing that is con- 

= trary 


| and humility. 
trary to it. In conſequence, the deſire 
of eſteem is ſo far from being criminal; 
that it is a proper ſpring and motive to 


ingage and influence us to the. purſuit of 


virtue: and is a great ſecurity to preſerve 
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us from vice. On theſe accounts, the beſt 


writers have repreſented it as one of the 
propereſt motives, that thoſe, who have 
the care of youth, can make uſe of; to 
influence and ingage them to the purſuit of 


what is really excellent and noble. And 
it is the character and mark of the aban- 


doned, to diſregard and contemn what 
others will ſay of their conduct. 


Since reputation muſt, then, be kept 


up; and a concern to avoid the cenſure 
of the wiſe and good muſt be cultivated; 
it will appear that reputation, eſteem, 


and applauſe, muſt be looked upon, as 


the attendents of virtue; juſt as a ſhadow 


accompanies the ſubſtance, And, in con- 


ſequence, we ſhould never ſeek eſteem, or 
affeRion ; but by a careful walking 1 in the 
path of real virtue, 

| Flatterers may applaud men Pom their 
_ own private views; but, the eſteem, which 
men expreſs of others, will be found gene- 


rally 
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SERNM. rally to ſpring from their vittuous actions. 


III. 


And, if ſome of the living are flattered; 


A the dead e ee praiſed, in 2 


tion to their real virtues and excellencies. 
Thoſe, that addreſs to men of the, firſt 

rank, are very careful not to put into the 

character of their patron, any thing, that 


is contraty to virtue, or right reaſon. It 


is obvious, alſo, tbat, when: perſons: are 
entertained im a ſtory, with different cha- 


racters, they intereſt thæmſel ves in the per- 


ſons, who appear virtuqus:1 and thoſe, who 
are remarkable for tyranny, injuſtice, and 
oppreſſion, faiſe in out minds great con- 
tempt, and indignatian. By theſe things, 

it ſeems to be aerced on, by all men, that 


virtue is the foundation af eſteem; and 


that vice is attended with diſgrace and 
diſreputation. We ever eſteem it a mark 
of a corrupt age, when the contrary, con- 
duct takes place. And there is no one will 


vindicate placing eſteem and honor, upon 


thoſe that are infamous in their moral cha- 
racter. All perſons of refſection ever blame 
it, in their own judgments; whether they 


have courage enough to ſay it in converſa- 


tion, or no. Since, then, the. love of eſteem 
ariſes 
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ariſes from virtue; and is a ſecurity and guard Sg R M. 

to it; it is evident that it is a principle, * 
which we ought not to extinguiſh; but 
to cheriſh and direct aright. 

Let every one be ſenſible that there can 
be no eſteem, or reſpect, that can deſerve 
to be purſued by a reaſonable creature, 

Which does not take its riſe from the prac- 
tice of real virtue: And let them ſee the dan- 
ger of purſuing applauſe and reſpect in any 
other way: And, that they have no ground 
to form an expectation of eſteem, or reſ- 
pect, unleſs they arrive to that temper 
and conduct, which reaſon recommends 
and injoins. By this, men may come to 
form a clear judgment what deſire of eſ- 
teem and reſpect, is criminal. 

Men purſue eſteem irregularly and im- 
moderately; when they deſire applauſe and 
honor, without having that which is the 
foundation of it. In this, they run coun- 
ter to the deſign of Gop, in placing in 
men a bent to the reſpect of others; and 
thereby become unreaſonable, Hat is cri- 
minal, or guilty, | 
| Whoever purſues eſteem Re reſpec of 
men, by acting what is, in the nature of 


things, 


. On modeſty 
 SzxM. things, contrary to real reſpect; he muſt, 
III. certainly, be weak as well as criminal.— 

eg Ve, particularly, offend againſt this _ 


of mods Ay and humility, 
1. When we pretend to have thoſe things, 


which a great many value; and yet poſſeſs 
them not. 


There are ſome things, that, in the 


common eſtimate of men, have a value 
put upon them, beſides virtue. There are 
conſiderable talents of the mind; great 
improvements of the underſtanding; con- 
ſiderable views, and a compaſs of know. 
lege. When any perſon, who would be 
| eſteemed on theſe accounts, pretends to 
have greater improvements than he really 
has; he muſt, at firſt bluſh, appear to act 
counter to that modeſtly and humility, which 
reaſon recommends. Such an one impoſes 
upon others, if not upon himſelf; and 
purſues eſteem, without any juſt grounds, 
He wants the very imbeliſhments, upon 
which he hopes to found his reſpect and 
_ eſteem, Surely; ſuch an one moſt | evi- 
dently diſcovers that he wants humility and 
„ . 
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Sore perſons look for reſpect and eſteem St RN. 


from others, upon very flight Lore 
Beauty ; a well framed body; riches ; 

ſtrength; and other imbeliſhments; which 
are not in our power, are ſometimes laid 
as a foundation of the eſteem and applauſe 
of others. Undoubtedly, whatever is in 
itſelf excellent, does deſerve ſome degree 
of reſpect; and will, unavoidably, raiſe 


ſome eſteem. But, if theſe are not in our 
power; if they are not the effect of our 
induſtry; and carry in them no marks of 


real excellency in us, as we are intelligent 
agents; — the eſteem ſhould be propor- 
tionable; and it ought not to riſe as high, 
as when we are poſſeſſed of the excellen- 
cies, which are proper to an intellectual 
Being, and the conſequence of our appli- 
cation and purſuit, 

The greek philoſophers have 'with care 
diſtinguithed things out of our power, from 
thoſe which are the effects of our own di- 
ligence and application; and by which we 
| Have been influenced to attain what may 


make us the proper objects of the eſteem of 


wiſe and good men. And, as this diſtinction 
s antient, ſo it is juſtly founded, We ſhall 
: find 


III. 


x On — e/ly 
SE RM. find this to be true, by taking notice of 
III. the eſtimate of wiſe and good men. They 
Will always have a value for every thing, 
that makes their nature appear more noble 
and excellent. And, therefore, they will 
not condemn the little accompliſhments, 
which direct a proper movement of the 
body. But they will give the preference 5 
to an inlarged mind, improved in all the 
uſeful arts and ſciences. Though even 
theſe are to be contemned, when compared 
| with. virtue, For there is nothing but real 
virtue, that can give a ſterling excellency 
to any reaſonable, moral agent. And the 
truth of this is very plain: becauſe, if we 
ſuppoſe. that the moſt agreeable make of 
body, or the very great improvements of 
the intellects, ſeparate from virtue, deſerve 
very great eſteem ; what a ſtrange change 
does ariſe? Perſons without virtue, how- 
ſoever beautiful in outward appearance, 
are deformed : and talents, howſoever great, 
and in themſelves uſeful to ſociety, give vi- 
cious perſons greater opportunity of being 
miſchievous to ſociety. ' You ſee, then, 
that it 1s real, ſolid virtue, which is, at 


laſt 


N 
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laſt, found to be the baſis, pda — SERM. 


high eſteem is to be expected. 


2. He is defective in modeſty and Jamiliry, WY 
. who purſues that eſteem, which he has a 


claim to, with too much eagerneſs, 
\ To lay baits for praiſe, to be always 
hunting after applauſe, leſſens a man's cha- 
racter; though otherwiſe worthy * d 
Ene. Th 

3. We offend againſt this tale; by which 
our deſires of the eſteem of others are to 


be governed, when we treat others in ſuch 


a manner, as is unreaſonable, and contrary 

to thoſe moral obli — which we are 
under, 

If we leſſen che character and eſteem 


of others, that our own may ſhine with 


greater luſtre; we are immodeſt, and want 
that humility, which becomes us, as intel- 


ligent Beings. If we look with contempt 


upon any; becauſe we, by ſelf-flattery, 


imagine that we ought to ſhine moſt, and 


perhaps for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
we are richer ; — I fay this is a diſtemper 


of the mind, directly oppoſite to a wow 


rational modeſty. 5 5 | 
Vor. III. E 1 He, 


SERM. He, that has any contem 
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one of his 


HI. own nature, muſt be criminal, in the ſight | 


of him that created the rich and the poor. 
Nothing is to be contemned but vice. And 
where that is the character (let the exter- | 
nal circumſtances be what they will) there 
is a juſt foundation of 'difreſpe&t, 

If we trace it farther, we ſhall find that, 
very often, perſons, who are ſo apt to look 
down in a contemptuous manner upon 
others, have as little g 8 exalt- 
ting themſelves as any. 

Humility does not, ine ann Pe we 
may not know what excellencies we have: 
neither does it imply in it that we ſhould 
not have a proportionable value for what 
is good and excellent in ourſelves, We are 
not to imagine that Humility is a virtue, 
which darkens our underſtandings and 
blinds our judgments. No, every one 
may very well be apprized of what he poſ- 
ſeſſes. If he has greater knowlege than 
another, he himſelf muſt know it, If he 
has amaſſed a greater eſtate, he muſt be 

ſenſible thereof. If honors have been con- 
fered on him, he cannot hut be apprized 
of a diſtinQion between him and thoſe be- 
low 


fow him. But ſtill, Mogefty will lead a SERNM. 


perſon to ſuppoſe that others may have III. 
ſame excellencies, which he perhaps knows i 


not of; and which may be the foundation 
of eſteem. And, indeed, this is the truth 
of the caſe. There is no perſon, who has 
monopolized all excellencies. We are 
limited in our powers: and we are all ca- 
pable, ſome way or other, of contributing 
to the happineſs and benefit of ſociety. 
And, in conſequence, an humble man does 
not look upon his own excellencies, ſo as to 
forget that others may have ſome excellen- 
cies, which may render them capable of be- 
ing ſerviceable to the community. And, if 
theſe are joined with virtue, he will fee that 
they deſerve eſteem. When, therefore, 
we act contrary to this; and behave ag if 
we almoſt thought that we were of another 
ſpecies; highly advanced above thoſe around 
us: and, in conſequence, neglect to uſe them 
with the humanity and reſpect, - that is 
proportionable to their excellencies and vir- 
tues; we are certainly guilty. 
There are many ways of expreſſing this; 5 


an haughty look; a walk, that ſhall ma- 
nifeſt vain-glory and a conſciouſneſs of 


3 . greatneſs. Some expreſſions plainly diſ- 
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SE RM. cover that there is too great height and 


III. 


ambition in the mind; and too little go- 


N yernment of that propenſity to honor and 
applauſe, which. we are to regulate and 


govern. We may ſhow it by artful ma- 
nagement to gain praiſe and applauſe; as 

well as by expreſſing an undue contempt - 
of others. Some have an artful, inſinua- 
ting way. They ſpeak with a great deal 
of modeſty of themſelves. Their ge- 
% nius is loẽw. They have not talents.” 
Thereby they diſcover that they have too 
great a love of eſteem. And, how art- 
fully ſoever they dreſs up this deſire of 


praiſe, they will always be ſeen through, 


by men of juſt ſentiments. When they 
depreſs themſelves, it is only that they may 
excite others to applaud them. Nothing 


is more ridiculous than for a perſon to talk 


in this wiſe, of himfelf. It is, indeed, 
much better to decline ſpeaking of our- 
ſelves at all, where circumſtances do not 
make it neceſſary. If a man ſpeaks evil 
of himſelf; that is commonly ſhocking: 


if he praiſes himſelf, that is aſſuming. 


We may, poſlibly, purſue honors (7. e. 


high places, or bes mm immoderately. 


. The 
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The Pythagoreans: gave it as a maxim to aus 
their diſciples to avoid honors. And, it is III. 
a very difficult thing to ſtand in an high * 


ſituation, where there are ſo great and nu- 
merous temptations. However, I think 
it no way criminal, for perſons of real vir- 
tue and. conſiderable improvements, when 
ſuch places of dignity are offered, to ac- 
cept them. But then, there muſt be a 
peculiar watch; and a man of virtue will, 
with the utmoſt care, examine his breaſt. 
What is my principle, in deſiring honor? 
<« Ts it that I may ſhine in ſplendor above 


ce others? or have a power of doing miſ- 


<. chief, inſtead of promoting happineſs? ” 
Whenever honors are purſued, with any 
other deſign than ſo much character, ſo 
much influence to do good; fo much power, 
ſo much the greater opportunity of being ex- 
tenſively beneficial; 
are purſued, or accepted, with any other 


view, than doing more good; I am ſure 


they are received not in a manner agree- 
able to an intelligent, moral, virtuous agent. 


If any man apprehends that, when he 


is raiſed, he will look down with contempt 


n others; 3 and be ont of the reach f 
= their 


-I fay, if honors_ 


04 On ** 
SERNM. their envy ; theſe are fuch views as no man 
III. will ever own; and he would bluſh to tell 
tte world that he ſeeks honors with no 
better views. When any one appears a 
little too forward to attain high dignities; 
when he is eagerly caſting about, and con- 
triving, and diſcovers that he is not happy 
without them; ſurely, ſuch a man 
wants this virtue of hum lip: and, in order 
to attain honor, does what he muſt bluſh 
at, in private. Humility is certainly in- 
fringed, when our defire of honor carries 
us to violate any moral obligation. 
Thus have T briefly repreſented to yo 
the natufe; and have indeavored, with the 
utmoſt cloarneſs, to ſetle the duty and ob- 
ligation, of Humility, 1 have guarded 
againſt both extremes; and have taken 
_ Gare to ſhew you that your propenſity to 
eſteem is planted in you; by your creator, 
for the purpoſe of exciting you to great- 
er virtue. I have, alſo, ſhown you wherein 
the vice of pride, or vabity, confiſteth; 
and h it oy Nw: 7 cn . m 3 
ways. 
1 chould now bebe pröccded to give you 
directions, in order r to your attaining this 
virtue; 


and humility. 


virtue; and to preſs and recommend It gr RI“ 
by proper motiyes, But I have not time III. 
4 for theſe things, , — d 


_ Only give me leave to remark, © How 
« admirable our frame is, before it is 
« corrupted by ill ſentiments and bad 

ptactices. 5 
It is ſurprizing * any ſhould ſpeak of 
human nature, as hardly worth cultivating 
and improving. We not only have reaſon 
to ſee what is beautiful, right, and fit; and 
the contrary: but the very principles, which 
we feel influencing and aperating in us, 
are directly deſigned to guard our virtue; 
and to animate us to the purſuit of it. And 
therefore let us maintain an apprehenſion 
of our nature, as excellent and noble; that 
it may quicken and excite us. to improve 
and cultivate thoſe powers, which Gop 
has given us, 
Wee certainly muſt ſee, that, obs we 
a out of the hands of Gop, we came 
with all the powers and affections, that are 
Proper for the preſent ſtate. And there 1s 
nothing in us, conſidering our make and 
ſtate, that is any way the foundation of 
reflection upon our creator. If we are cor- 


E 4 rupted 
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SRK. rupted and debaſed ; that is the conſequence 
III. of abuſing our own powers. And we 
— ſhould take care to entertain ſuch ſentiments 


as ate wotthy of Gop; and agreeable to 
the obſervations, that we make upon our- 
ſelves, by reaſon and reflection. 
Let us take care that we act becoming 
the dignity of our make; and cultivate | 
right ſentiments of that propenſity which 
we find in us to effeem, Let us obſerve 
how it riſes from, and how proper it is 
to promote, virtue: and how fit it is, in 
the opinion of all mankind, that there 
ſhould be no foundation but virtue, upon 
which to expect efteem. Let me recom- 
mend it to you, to take'care to govern your 
minds; and to keep up a lively ſenſe of 
the importance of having efteem and ho- | 
nor with thoſe that are wiſe and good. 
Let us never attempt to be ſuperior to the 
propenſity to character and reputation. It 
is the ſource from whence many great ac- 
tions ariſe, Let us be very careful that we 
do not purſue reputation, without making 
that to ariſe neceſſarily from virtue. And, 
whenever we are conſcious of virtuous de- 
_ let us not be depreſſed ; as we have 
reaſon 


and humility. =. 
reaſon to be, upon the abuſe of thoſe prin- 8E RM. 
ciples which Gop has placed in us. Let IIII. 
us remember that the virtuous are intit- * 
led to reſpect: but modeſiy will not ſuffer 
them to lay in their claim for it. This is 
only to be the conſequence of virtue. 

Let us not purſue honor for its own 
ſake, If any perſons ſhould ſo alter the 
deſign of heaven, as that the praiſe, which 
is connected with virtue, ſhould not be 
given; be you ſatisfied in your having that 
which is the ſubſtance: and it is of no great 
concern, whether you have the ſhadow, or 
no. Above all things, take care that you 
do not purſue the .ſhadow, without the 

ſubſtance. We are to act agreeably to the 

higheſt views, which we have, of virtue: 

and, then, leave the conſequences to the 

governor of all, We are ſure, we ſhall 

have his favor: and he is the ſource and 

fountain of the higheſt honor. And, as we 

ſhall be honored by him; ſo we ſhall not 

fail of honor from the wiſe and good, And 

| we cannot but ſee that to piety and virtue 

HA there ſtands connected happineſs here, and. 
| | happineſs in a future world. 
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Ti er be done through fri ife 


or vain-glory ; but, in lowlineſs 
| 4 mind, let each eſteem others 
better than nee | . 


NN DI N AVING, in the pre- SERM, 
So ccding diſcourſe, ſetled the IV. 
nature of this duty, f. 

RY mode/ty, or bumility : I 
A. would, now, lay before 
you thoſe directions, which 
it may be proper to obſerve, in order to 
attain this virtue. 


I. Take 
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I. Take great care that you do not 
aſſume to yourſelves excellencics, ow 


ou really At. 4% 


There are ſome ſuch inſtances among 
men. Perſons ſet up for learning, and 
want it: Or they ſet up for ſome other 
talent, to which, if they would dwell at 
home, they would eaſily ſee that they 
had no pretenſion. 

It is certainly neceſſary to 3 with, 
and frequently attend to, ourſelves. Per- 
haps, it is not ſo eaſy to know ourſelves ; 


though the importance of this knowlege 


is obvious to every one. We ſhould con- 
ſider what are our talents; ; what are the 
excellencies which we really poſſeſs. By 
this, we ſhall prevent our puſhing for ſuch 


eſteem, as we have no reaſon to expect. 


But we muſt not only attend''t6" Hur 


excellencies, by which we may recom- 
mend ourſelves to the eſteem of others; 


and take care that we do not N | 
pretenſion to what o we want; but, 


a 
BS c 1 7 
« , 
14 : , 


II. We muſt take care, alſo, that we 
do not over-rate what we have. This 
| would 
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would be contrary to reaſon, and the fit- Sz RNA. 


neſs of things. We are to judge l 
of ourſelves, as well as indeayor to form 
a true judgment of others, Indeed, the 
unhappineſs of many, is, that they will 
be more abroad, than in converſing with 
themſelves. It is impoſſible to attain = 
(and, I may fay, any other) virtue; - un- 
leſs they will cure themſelves, in Fu 


meaſure, of that fond defire, which they 


have to converſe with others, and to judge 
of them : when, at the ſame time, they 
negle&t the proper care of themſelves. 
Some, who have eminent talents, are diſ- 
poſed to put too high a value upon them. 
In order to prevent this, in ourſelves, we 
ſhould conſider how every excellency in- 
fluences the happineſs of others. For the 
happineſs of others is plainly deſigned, by 
the creator, in giving us all thoſe tenden- 
cies; which we feel in ourſelves, to ſociety 
and to eſteem. It is, therefore, very 
proper to conſider what effects the talents, 
which I pretend to have, will produce, 


IV. 


for the good of the community. By this, 


we may be led to put a juſt eſtimate upon 
whatever we value. There are ſome 
| things, 


L 1 
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SRM. things, which we are apt to imagine a8 
IV. excellent, that are far from contributing 
mach to the happineſs of ſociety. Nay, 
ſometimes, we have fo irrational an eſti- 

mate of what is excellent, that we put a 

value upon that which has a malign effect; 

and is really an unhappineſs to ſociety; 

We are, therefore, to take care to know 
what are excellencies; to compare one 

with another; and particularly ſo to direct 

our own conduct, that e may not over- 

rate any talent, or excellency, iy a we 

| poſſeſs. 891. * ö 


III. 1 will be proper, not only to take 
care that we thus carefully eſtimate our 
abilities; but that we do not imagine, that, 
on the account of poſſeſſing them, e are 
intitled to greater honors and dignities than 
are ſuited to thoſe excellencies. OR? 
Poſſibly, we may preſume upon bag 
talents, which we want; or over-rate 
thoſe, that we really have; fo, as to ima- 
gine that thoſe talents are connected with 
higher degrees of honor, than they juſtly 
merit. This is, I fear, too often ſeen. 


And the reaſon is plain ; becauſe we can- 
* not 


\ 
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not have ſuch excellencies, 2 ſome others SE RM. 
may have equal. And they are members IV. 
of ſociety, as well as we. And, in con- . 
ſequence, we are to take care, that we do 
not "raiſe in ourſelves an expectation of 
higher honor, or greater expreſſions. of 
reſpect, than the ' talents deſerve, which 
we'apprehend we are poſſeſſed of, 

_ Theſe reflections, frequently repeated 
will haye an happy effect upon us; ue 

us from an immoderate deſire, and 


purſuit, of thoſe honors, which we ſee 


e my ee our fellow. creatures. | 


IV. We ought not, with too great 
ardor, to purſue eſteem and reſpect. 

But, then, it may be inquired, © When 
«© does-any one expreſs too greata zeal and 
t ardor in this purſuit of eſteem. and re- 
u fpet? ” --- To this, I would anſwer, 

1. When he does mean n things to attain 
them. 

Hereby he acts contrary to prudence. 


For he loſes, by this, the very reſpect 


that he is in purſuit of. But ſo it is; we 
ber ſome Ty ſo fond of eſteem and 
applauſe ; 
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85 aN. 4. ee ; that they will do many mean 


a baſe actions to arrive at it. 


. We purſue. eſteem. with too. — 
K. when we cannot forbear depreſſ- 
ing others, and ſeting our own eng in 
the ſtrongeſt point of vie wp. 

This may be done, with a little art 5 
Neill Some perſons are affectedly hum- 
ble; and they will ſay very little things 
of themſelves. They are not worthy: 
« they want talents ; and have not ſuch 
« a reach of thought; as others. All 
theſe pretences are eaſily ſeen through, by 
men of ſenſe; and appear to be nothing 
but artful methods to excite, others to ex- 
preſs eſteem. and reſpect. This en 1 
took notice of, in the laſt diſcourſe. 
Some procede in a more covert way 
and take care to praiſe other perſons for 
thoſe excellencies, for which they them- 
ſelves are eſteemed. But, when this comes 
from a mind too ſtrongly attached to 
eſteem, it muſt certainly be an art, unbe- 
coming a Being, that is always obliged to 


have a regard to what 1 is in itſelf reaſonable 
and fit 


3. We 


ani ' humility. 


3. We deſire eſteem with too much SERM. J 
ardor ; if, when we attain it, we are too IV. 
much elated. There is a decent way of 


expreſſing a regard to thoſe that ſhew us 
favor. Reaſon teaches us that the reſpect 
of others ſhould ariſe from our behaving 
well. And we ſhould manifeſt that we 
are pleaſed with the reſpe& of others, 
from a ſenſe that ſuch honor puts it more 


into our power to do good. And, in- 


deed, this is that, which, to thinking 
perſons, is of the higheſt eſtimate, in re- 
gard of the reſpect and honor of men. 80 
much honor, ſo much influence; ſo 
much power of doing good to the Ry; 
to which we ſtand related. 

We ſhould check an immoderate pur- 


ſuit after eſteem; by conſidering, juſt in 


proportion as we are virtuous; we ſhall, 
in the courſe of things, deſerve efteem, 


And, therefore, there is no reaſon why 


we ſhould be immoderately fond of the 


reſpect and honor confered by our fellow 
creatures. We are fure to have the higheſt. 
honor from him, who is the fountain of 


honor. And, therefore, we need not be 
Vor. III. F CX= 
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SERM, excedingly anxious, when we take care to 
IV. do what is right. 


Or, in circumſtances, which, according 


4. We deſire eſteem with too much 
ardor ; when we deprive others of their 
deſerved reſpect and eſteem. | 

I cannot but take notice here, that there 
are ſome ; who, to a ſkilful perſon, will 
eaſily diſcover themſelves to be immo- 
derate in their deſire of eſteem. They 
cannot bear valuable qualities to be brought 
into remembrance. They always find 
out ſome ſtain, or blot in a valuable cha- 


rater, © What! have any all excel- 


te lencies in themſelves; that they will 
te not allow any others to poſſeſs the leaſt 
tt degree of excellency, which is the foun- 
« dation of praiſe, or eſteem ? ” There 


is nothing that is more contemptible, than 


ſuch detraction; or that more expoſes per- 


ſons in the eyes of the wiſe and conſi- 


derate. 
The way, by which we may attain the 


_ contrary temper, is, by fixing it in our 


minds that it is criminal to contemn any 
one; let him be ever ſo mean and low: 


to 
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to the general opinion of mankind, expoſe Sx RN. 


men to contempt. 
Certainly there is nothing more con- 
trary to Reaſon, than that we ſhould ex- 
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IV. 
— — 


poſe to contempt any that bear the image 


of Gop, as well as we: Any, that have 
underſtanding and capacity, and that are 


indued with the ſame powers with our- 


ſelves. — No perſon ought to be con- 
temned, but when he acts quite contrary 
to thoſe rules of virtue, which the creator 
and governor of the world has preſcribed. 
Every one, in our make does, otherwiſe, 
demand eſteem. This ought to be fixed 
and ſetled deeply in the mind; and ſhould 


be often and duly conſidered. - For we ſee 


men are very apt, from external circum- 
ſtances, that glare, to lay it down as a 


very juſtifiable rule, not only to admire 


thoſe that have, but to contemn thoſe that 


want, gay and glittering appearances. Than 
which nothing can be more abſurd, We 


ſhould take it very ill, if any ſhould fay, 
% You want judgment. You only bow 
« down to a golden idol. You have no 
© true taſte.” And yet we ſee perſons 

5 F 2 often 
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SERM. often acting in ſuch a manner as to draw” 
IV. 122 themſclves that ſevere ſatyr. 
v. We ſhould frequently confider, n 
whence procede the excellencies, that we 
are poſſeſſed of. | 
We are truly ridiculous, whenever we 
do not take this method. How many are 
there, that pride themſelves in a great 
many things, which they do not really 
owe to themſelves? And yet they are wil-- 
ling to forget all their obligations; and 
ſacrifice to their own net, and burn incenſe f 
unto their own drag, Habak. i. 16. They | 
forget their creator and continual bene- 
factor. Whereas we have all from Gop; 
our Being and powers, and all our mer- 
cies. And can we look with contempt, 
upon any, that derives his Being. from the. 
{ame cauſe as we did? Nothing, ſurely, 
can be more unfit and unreaſonable. Would 
you not take it ill, if any perſon, who in- 
tirely depended upon you, ſet up for him 
ſelf; and, in all companies, would have 
men believe that he has all things, as the 
conſequence of his own induſtry? I am 
afraid that your reſentment would quickly 
kin- 
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kindle, — Now all this may be as well 8E RI. 
applied to you, if you can find in your IV. 


heart to forget your dependence upon 
Gop, and treat with contempt any of * 
7 


VI. Conſider that you are Chriſtians, 
as well as reaſonable beings : And as ſuch, 
obliged to do every kind action to any 
member of Chriſts body; when the rea- 


ſon of things and the neceſſity of the caſe 


calls for it. 


Our ſavior waſhed the feet of his diſci- 


ples; and has taught us that we muſt 
condeſcend to any kind and beneficent ac- 
tion, to every one that is the diſciple of 
Chriſt, as we have opportunity. And, 
when we have ſetled this in our minds, it 
will not be ſo eaſy to diſregard, or con- 


2 nw; others. 


VII. We are to conſider, farther, the 
particular circumſtances and relations of 
the perſons, to whom we are obliged to 
expreſs a deference : - And, by this mean, 
we ſhall pet into an habit of knowing 
what 1s right. 
F';: ma 
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SERM. There is a peculiar regard due from 
IV. ſubjects, to thoſe that are in authority; 
> from children, to parents; from ſervants | 


to maſters; and the like. And we muſt 
be very careful to perform thoſe offices. 
By theſe methods, we ſhall ſee that there 
are duties, fit to be practiſed, in reference 
to thoſe above us. And, by theſe methods, 
we ſhall eaſily attain a diſpoſition to give 
every one what is due, and what they 
have a juſt pretenſion to. 


VIII, Laſtly. We muſt remember that 
no one has every talent. And it becomes 
us to conſider that our own are not the 
higheſt that, we might have attained, if 
we had not been guilty of neglect. | 

Give me leave, upon this occaſion, to 
remind you, that it is upon the lower part 
of mankind that the happineſs of ſociety 
depends, And I would to Gop, I could 
fix this deeply in every one's mind. When 
_ perſons glitter in equipage, they are diſ- 
poſed to contemn thoſe that are the occa- 
fion of it. The manufacturers and me- 
chanics are the ſpring, from whence flow 
riches to a trading nation. And there- 

| _ fore, 


| 1 3 741 
fore, it is, to conſiderate men, the moſt SERM. 
irrational conduct in the world, to treat IV. 
thoſe, if virtuous, with any mark of dif. —"Y 
reſpect, or diſ-eſteem. 

What do rich men, comparatively 
ſpeaking, add to the welfare of ſociety ? 
| Are they to look down upon the lower 
part of mankind with contempt ? Surely ; 
this conduct is quite irrational. 
My view, in repreſenting this, is only to 
ſhew you that there is no man of virtue and 
induſtry, but what has ſome uſeful ta- 
lents: And, very likely, better talents 
for the g00d of community than that 
which you ſo much boaſt of. 
There are rules, by which men mould 
regulate their dreſs. I ſhall not enter into 
this part of the argument, farther than 
my ſubject leads. I am treating upon 
Humility. And Humility is diſcovered in 
a decency of dreſs. Every one, that at- 
tends, muſt know this muſt be meaſured 
by his circumſtances and ſituation in life. 
It is not at all agreeable that one in a high 
character ſhould dreſs in a way very 
much beneath him. There may be ſome- 


thing of pride in this; as well as in too 
F 4; rich 
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SR RM. rich or gaudy a dreſs. On the other fide; 
IV. he ſhould never diſcover an exceſs of 
pondneſs for outward ſplendor, or what 


may glitter in the eyes of the thoughtleſs 
populace. 'He ſhould difpoſe his conduct 
to the reaſon of things. And, when 
there may be ſome particular drcumftances 
to invite him, he may go a little farther 
than in the general conduct of his actions. 
But ſtill, even there, he would betray a 
weakneſs; if he did not act what was fit 
and decent, and what became him and 
his ſtation in the world, | 


It is certain, no rule can be laid down for 


this. I would only propoſe to you the 
pattern of thoſe that are eſteemed the 
wiſeſt and moſt prudent, who are the 
moſt moderate, ane do. not 80 to ex- 
tremes. 

To loftrate this virtue of humility, 
I would - obferve that we may offend a- 
gainſt this duty, or act contrary, to it, 
by exceſs or by defeff, The exceſs is 
pride, arrogancy, vain-glory, or boaſting ; 
which ſtand quite uy to the duty of 
humility, | 


"Kal 
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And we may offend againſt the duty of SE RN. 


bumility, by defef?. There may be too IV. 


great an abjectneſs of mind; or a too low 3 


eſteem of one's ſelf; by which the mind 
is drawn off from the purſuit of what 
would make a man appear more excel- 
lent to others, and render him more uſe- 
ful to them. But I think we need not 
inſiſt upon this; becauſe the inſtances 


are fewer ; and the conſequences are not 
equal to thoſe that accompany pride and. 


inſolence. 


We may expreſs pride by our air * | 


motion, by our words and actions. And 
it is evident that, in all thoſe ways, pride, 
that ſtands contrary to humility, may be 
expreſſed. 

I have thus opened to you the nature 
of the duty of Humility. It does not 
conſiſt in being quite inattentive to what 
excellencies we have; in reſpect to the 
judgment which we form of ourſelves. But 
it lies in a careful regulation of that prin- 
ciple in us, whereby we purſue the eſteem 


and reſpect of others. It is a care to have 
this under proper reſtraints, rightly direct- 


ed, or under proper government. 
And 


n 
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And we have ſhewn you what is oppo- 
ſite to this virtue; and given you various 


—— inſtances, which are contrary to humili- 


ty, We have, alſo, laid before you ſeve- 
ral directions, how to govern your love of 
eſteem, and gain a divine Sith and 
conduct. 

I ſhould now have proceded to recom- 


mend this virtue of humility : but that I 


muſt leave to another opportunity. And 
would conclude, at preſent, by only giving 
you a few cautions and obſervations. 


1. Take care chat you do not take a 
ſenſe of reputation for virtue. 
The love of character is placed ir in us: 


And it is a principle, which Gop in- 
tended ſhould operate to virtue. Virtue 


lies in a temper and conduct that is ex- 
actly conformed to what is right, and fit, 
and reaſonable. Compaſſion is put in us, 
by the creator, to excite to virtue. And 
there are a great many perſons, who ima- 
gine, when they feel in themſelves aſpiring 
ſentiments and emulous purſuits, that they 
are virtuous, To be ſure, they are acting 


conſiſtently with the principle, which 


Gor 


and humility. 5 
Gor has placed in their make. But then, SE RM. 
he has not placed it in them, without an IV. 
intent that they ſhould have this tendency 
directed and governed by right reaſon. 
And that government of it is virtue. 


2. T would take notice, That love of 
eſteem, 1s a principle, by which we may 
ingage and animate perſons, in their youth, 
to purſue what is right and fit. 


It is requiſite that they, who have the 
- education of youth, ſhould let them ſee 


that, as they do not meet with eſteem, 


from a ſet of perſons, who have a deſign 


to blaſt every action; they ſhould never- 
theleſs act virtuouſiy, and not mind what 
ſuch perſons ſay. | 

But a love of eſteem ought ever to be 
kept up, and maintained, in their minds ; 
And they ſhould be informed that, for 
that very reaſon, Gop has placed it in 
-our make ; viz. to excite us to virtuous 
and laudable actions. 


3. We may obſerve that this Humility 
is a virtue, which carries with it many 
others: 
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St: RM. others: And that it is not to be attained i in 


N. perfection, without __ care and 11 
oy; cation. | 


An humble PO * he rightly knows 
what Humility means, and conſiders it in 
a right manner, will be found to have a 
greater compaſs of thought than others. 
It ariſes from a tight knowlege of him- 
ſelf, and of all the excellencies that are 
the foundation of praiſe; and the propor- 
tion, which theſe ſhould have to the ex- 
pectation of eſteem. By this, he enters 
into a more intimate knowlege of thoſe 
Beings that ſurround him, as well as of 
himſelf. For it does really take in the 
conſideration of all the Beings around us: 
Deity, as the ſource of all; and thoſe that 
are of our make, as of the Gag family with 
ourſelves. It gives a man juſt ſentiments 
of the talents of others; as well as his 
own ; and fets things, to his view, in a 
proper light. But this I. ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſpeak to, again; when I come to 
recommend the practice of bumility. 
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PHIL. 1j. 2, 


Za Snake be done rbrough frife 


or vain- glory; but, in lowli- 
neſs of mind, let each eſteem 
others better than themſeFoes. 


HE virtue, by which ourSermM, 


defire of eſteem and honor, 


bty, or modefly. In treat- 


is regulated, is called humz- © 


ing on this, we have indea- 


V. 


WAND 


vored to repreſent to you the nature of 


this duty; to fix its proper boundaries, 
that we may not offend either in exceſs or 


defect. And, that this might be done 
| with 
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SERM. With greater extenſiveneſs, we repreſented 


V. 


to you the various inſtances, wherein this 
virtue is oppoſed : and gave directions how 
to attain this virtue. 

From what has been already ſaid I 
would obſerve, 

1. How admirable our make is, for in- 
ducing us to the practice of piety and virtue. 

Certainly it is a miſrepreſentation of our 
make to ſay that there is any thing in it, 
which is contrary to virtue. It appears, 


to every confiderate mind, that we are 


excellently well framed, for the end, for 
which we were created. And the end of 
our creation is the attaining perfection of 
virtue, and thereby arriving at perfect hap- 
pineſs. 
Me feel in us a deſire of the eſteem of 
others; and, I think, no perſon, that is 
not abandoned, but what has a ſecret in- 
clination to be thought well of; eſpeci- 
ally by the wiſe and good. And, fince 
things are ſo conſtituted, by the governor 
of the world, that we cannot attain re- 
putation, or eſteem, with the wiſe and 
good, without being virtuous (as bad as 
the world is) we cannot but ſee that the 
defign 
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deſign of God's placing in us ſuch a diſ. SE RN. 


poſition, is to guard and ſecure the practice 
of real piety and virtue. 

2. How great is the extent and com- 
paſs of the duty of Humility. 
There are many, who, not forming a 
right judgment of it, imagine that it is a 
virtue not ſo fit for them, * They are 
ce raiſed to an higher ſituation than others. 
« And it would look like abjectneſs, or 
« hypocriſy, for them to put on airs of 
© humility and modeſty,” Surprizing ! 
that any perſons ſhould think ſo. True 
— humility manifeſts a right judgment; a 
proper eſtimate of ourſelves, and the 
worth of the talents, which we have; 
meaſuring their excellencies ; and thoſe 
honors, which we expect, on the account 
of them, from thoſe whom we converſe 
with, | 
1 am fatisfied, that, if perſons would 
fix, in their minds, a right idea of Humi- 
lity, they would certainly ſee it to be a vir- 


tue of great conſequence, We are not to 


imagine that an humble man is to be 


blind to any of his own excellencies, whe- 


ther natural or acquired. We are not to 


ſup- 
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SERM: ſuppoſe,” that a perſon, in order to be 
V. modeſt, muſt deny thoſe excellencies, 
SL which are either confered upon him, im- 
mediately, by the creator; or are ac- *! 
quired, . by thoſe powers, which he has | 
received from him. Nothing enters into 
true humility, but a juſt apprehenſion of 
ourſelves ; and ſuch an opinion of others, 
as is founded upon truth and the reafon of 
things: And ſuch a treatment of them, in 
conſequence, as becomes us, who are intel 
ligent ; and to whom Revelation is granted. 
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III, Laſtly. I procede to recommend to 
you a preſſing after the virtue of humility, or 
modeſty. Let us conſider that this duty is rea- 
ſonable and fit; that it is attended with in- 
numerable advantages; that, without it, 

We cannot attain to happineſs here, or be 
meet for the happineſs of any ſucceding 
ſtate: And that it caſts a ſplendor and true 
luſtre, upon all the other virtues, to which 
we may have already attained. | 

It will be proper, in preſſing this argu- 
ment, to conſider the contrary vice; and 
the ſaid effects which attend it. And, if 

We 


# 


and. n 


we ſet before our view theſe conſiderations, de 
we ſhall eaſily ſee that there is nothing, V. 
which we can purſue, more cxcellent on 
_ an . — 5.714 


Ci; 


1 Let us eule NP this 1s 8 


us; chat it i 0 3 ae wat our 
We are the higheſt © Ss of Beibgy lt in 
0 the world. But, if we would 
conſider things aright, we ſhall fee that 


there are almoſt infinite orders of Beings | 
above us, or 0 ane e de a prodi- | 


wen vacuity. 
It is proper that we could know the 
uk we hold, in the creation of Gov. 


To act beneath the dignity of our make, 
and to eſpouſe the brute would be inde- 
cent; unfit; and unbecoming the order 
we hold in the creation of Gop. On the 
- contrary, to be prodigiouſly lated, when 


there are Beings above us, in degrees be- 
yond our conception, is certainly what is 


_ unſuitable to our intelligent nature. Be- i 


ſides; it is reaſonable that we compare 


ner one with another. Vou have ta- 


lents that I want: And, perhaps, many 
Vox. III. "a; ©. more 
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- »Ou:modafly. 


N more than I poſſeſs. But have I nothing, 


whereby I may become uſeful to the fo 


| — 10 which I ſtand related? Wu 


muſt every talent, which one poſſeſſes, be 
looked upon in a magnifying view; or fo 
as to eclipſe any talent Which another in- 
Joys ? Is there any ſenſe in looking through 
a glaſs, by which the excellencies of others 
ate-diminifhed ? And turning the other 
end to magnifie every talent, which I amn 
maſter of f. It is highly fit and reaſonable 
that we: ſhould put à juſt eſtimate upon 
ourſelves and othets ; and conſider the 
rank we hold, in the creation of Gop. 
An humble man looks around him, and 
extends his. view and is not ſo impoſed 
on, by ſelf love, as not ic apptehend that 
others may haye as juſt a claim (at leak) 
to . Keek een, and honor among 
as himſelf. And, whenever the 
e vice is practiſed, it is doing what 
does not appear decent for us, ade 
abe relation we Rand ant to others. boy 


5 6 211 4 Mini 300 o Sidi! 
91 pr As it 1 Ki ee in itſelf, fo it ie 
attended with great and iennmeralle ad- 
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An humble man is moſt likely to S ENU 


0 in every valuable quality. And a 
man, that is under the influence of pride, 
is qvite out of the path of making an 
amiable figure in liſe. The modeſt man 
is hat ſo hlqated, ag to apprehend that 
there can be no additions made to what 
hee already poſſeſſes. + Some men ſeem to 
think that their underſtandings cannot, in 
the leaſt; have any additions, br improve 
ments, made. And, therefore, from an 


apprehenſion that they have attained ex- 


cellancies enow, | they neglect; cultivating 


and improving their minds. But a modeſt | 


mani is continually conſcious of the im- 
perfection of his on ſtate; preſſes after 
higher knowlege; and greater attainments 
and improvements in all virtues; to make 
him happy to himtelf, ood | Oe; to 
others. 

I cannot tell ne a 1 ry but 
fo zit is ; that ſome men have had ſo 
wrong a turn of thought, that they have 
even rallied Chriſtianity; end this doc- 


trine has laid ita foundation in Humility. 


They think it is deſigned only to make 
man depreſſed. Now, nothing can be 


Ainbpitt G 2 more 
| 8 | - 
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1 SERM, more unjuſt than this. The chriſtian teli- 
i V. gion does not mean, by a man, that is 
poor in ſpirit, one that is abject. No; 
the . of; * - Savior's beatitude, . 
Matt. v. 3. is, Bleſſed is the man, 
« that has fach Fe ads of his own im- 
15 perfections, and of the imperfections of 
© the ſtate he is in; as that he, in èonſe- 
“ quence, is teachable and willing to re- 
* ceive ſuch repreſentations, as are found- 
3 ** ed upan proper evidence; and which 
* e ſhall appear to be calculated to raiſe 
« him to higher degrees of perfection“ 
Every one muſt remark, that a modeſt 
perſog i is more teachable than one who is 
proud. He does not diſcover ſuch tlated- 
neſt of mind, as to depreſs any one that 
has greater extent of view, and larger ex- 
perience, 2 communicate what may be of 
1 real benefit to mankind. Some conduct 
1 themſelves in ſuch a manner, that, if any 
=_— are diſpoſed to teach, they appear not to 
=— - have the leaſt diſpoſition to learn. They 
| are ſo full of themſelves, that they can 
| make no farther improvements. And, 
= | therefore, they uſe in a haughty and inſo- 
a lent manner, thoſe who indeavor to com- 
| + Bb municate 


* 


and humility. 
municate any thing to them. But a man, 
that knows himſelf; who has a juſt eſti- 
mate of things; who knows the imper- 
fections of this ſtate; how little truth is 
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diſcoyered here; and how little evidence 


there is in many things that are offered; 
— He will certainly think it reaſonable to 
look quite around him; and be willing to 


attend to any thing, that is offered, to 


inlarge his own mind, and to give him a 
clearer view of things of conſequence. 
Again: A man, that is humble, is not 


only prepared to receive truth, and become 


teachable; but he does not ſoon make his 


laſt judgment. A man of humility and 


modeſty is molt likely to continue the pur- 
ſuit of truth and virtue, with ſteddineſs 
and diligence. A proud man thinks he 
has virtue enough; when he is very ſhort 
of that, which a modeſt man already pol- 


ſeſſes. A man of humility will not ſpee- 


_ dily form his laſt ſentiments. He would 
ſooner chooſe to make his laſt will. He has 
modeſty enough to think he has not attained 


all that is excellent. And, the more he pur- 


ſues and poſſeſſes, the ſtronger are his deſites 


ä 1 what is the perfection of reaſonable 
wr * 3 nature, 


86 
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StR. nature, abd productiva ef true bappineſs. 


- A modeſt man will never ſhy,” I have 
thought too much. I have attained 


„ more knowlege thai: is of uſe to me. 


I need not troublè my head with greater 
« pains and further application. - Theſe 
are the expreſſions of u man that is à little 


bloated, a under an e e 


of wi FJ 28 $98 


* modeſt man \ tink whe beſt friend 
and the greateſt bene factor. And is, in 
conſequence, more ſecure of poſſeſſing 


- what is proper to _ _ Happy, hon 
1 _ other. 


A proud TROY by hi bis haoghty look and 


contemptuous airs, manifeſts that he ima- 
gines he can caſily gain the aſcendent over 
lower morrals; whom he ſcarcely looks 


upon, to be of the fame ſpecies with him- 


ſelf. And he ſtruts through the world, 
vainly phanſying that he is elevated, many 
degrees, above others. Pray let us ſee 
what ground he has for theſe pretenſions. 
He has high birth, or deſcent. He has 
riches, He has great honor paid him by 
Io —_—_ ſatire, | IE — and does 


: not 


and baemnility. 


not doubt but he ſhall ſiiccede. For what Sr nd. 
ſhall hinder? A proud man is a God to V. 
himſelf; and who can prevent ) * Shall * 


any one dare to move one foot: to op- 
<<, poſe his grand deſigns, and ſpurn at 
enthem? But let us, without being 
any ways bias d, ſee haw\ this ſtands. 
Every wiſe and good man (nay, I may 
venture to ſay, every man) is, undoubted- 
ly, an opponent to an haughty man: And 
with a great deal of reaſon; becauſe an 
haughty man ſwells beyond his own ſize; 
- and takes up more room than his juſt pro- 
portion. By ſuch means, he occaſions 
diſlike and oppoſition : Though a modeſt 
man will not expreis, in his on beha 
vior, what a e man in ene enn 
at his hand. 
But the diſlike of men 1010 all Da 
is againſt him. This is expreſſed, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, in the ſacred writings, 
Gop refifteth the proud. The words ſig- 
nifie, - Gop ſeteth himſelf as it were in bat. 
tle- array againſt the proud man; againſt 
him that bas perverted the order of his 
family, and has entered into a behavior 
Winki to the rank, which the creator 
_ G4 Intended, 


ba 4 COTS Sn et * rr 


believe chriſtianity, are fully perſuaded 


On modeſiy 


SERM. intended him. On the contrary; Go p is 
* _ repreſented to grant favor to the modeſt. 


and humble. And, in conſequence, So- 


mon remarks very juſtly, thut pride goeth 


before diſtruction and a haughty ſpirit be- 


ore a fall. We may ſee it in the reaſon 


of things. A man, that treats others with 
contempt, thereby raiſes up enemies : And 
even. provokes Deity to be his adverſary. 


Again: There is another advantage ariſ- 
ing from bunility And that is, an hum- 


ble man gains his views: whereas a proud 
man, by the very method he takes to ac- 
compliſh bis deſigns, miſſes of them. A 
modeſt and humble man takes the proper 
method to attain the eſteem of others. For 
who does not eſteem and love the modeſt 


and humble? Who can diſlike him who 


judges aright of his own talents, and ne- 
ver carries his own praiſes to an unſuitable 


height? Whereas an haughty man, though 


he may aim at the eſteem of others, takes 
_ moſt direct way to diſappoint bimſelf. 
Without this true humility, there can 
be no proper capacity, or fitneſs, for hap- 
pineſs, in any ſucceding ſtate. We, that 


that 


FR —, and — 89. 
dluat there is another world. I think, in- SRRNM. 
deed, the light of nature, rightly attended 
co, would lead us to a firm perſuaſion chat 
| there will be a day of retribution: that a 
modeſt, humble, or upright man, ſhall 
be ſet in a more advantageous licht, in 
another ſtate; and the haughty W tn 
alſo, ſhall be ſuitably diſtinguiſhed. 

No one can deſcribe the fad diſtreſs 
vhich a diſappointment brings to an haugh- 
ty man. And he oftener will be diſap- 
pointed than others. He is ſo unhappy, 
as to think that he deſerves the higheſt re- 
ſpe& : and therefore he is watching to ſee 
whether, in the look of another, or in his 
geſture, there is not ſome mark of diſre- 

gard, Very often he ſees it: And, then, 
what diſturbances are raiſed in his mind? 
Then, nothing can be reliſhed ; nothing 
;njoyed.. The meek and bumble inherit the 
cms Others may have a greater ſhare. of 
: But, while their minds ate in ſuch diſ- 
E all their acres, and large eſtates, 
carmot give them the happineſs, Which 
the modeſt man ever injoys in himfelf. 
The humble feels ſerenity within. Whereas 
n W man, expecting extraordinary 


regard 


4 


go 
Sx RN. regard from n now and then. is 


V. 


"> by, this mean, feels all -Jraoginahle diſor- 


\ 


PETR 
cruelly. defeated and: difappointed;- And. 


der within. 1044497 10 ** 8 III. . 1 
Again: A $76dcf matiiacbirodght to 


think very well. of providence ; and to be 
pleaſcd, though tho creator and governor 
of the world has not placed him in Ib high 
à point of light, as he has others. He 
knows his duty is to improve himſelf, 


and to be diligent: To practiſe virtue, 
and leave all events to the govetnor of the 
world. And, therefore, he looks up to 
heaven with thankful eyes, and a con- 


tented mind. But a proud man, who is 


a God to himſelf, can bardly ever be tho- 
roughly pleaſed. This is not enough. 


* My merit has juſt pretenſions to more, 
10 Was ever man treated with ſuch diſte- 


© gad? Surely, if the great Being had 
* known. the excellencies I am induced 
«with, I ſhould have had ee i 
« ſions than I now bave. 
Nothing can ſatisfie a propd. man. 


Dates. cannot; unleſs he will gain a vic- 


tory over his vice. — It is a ſurprizing 


Ok that is nranſmitted | to us, of this 
weak- 


an Sumility 


weakneſs) i in Alexander tho Greut; who, SERNM. 


9 


Ns when he had conquered the \wotld. V. 


ce crietl that thero were ao-mote worlds 
_ «©, to conquer. Satisfied I am, that grow+ 


ing ambition and pride will never find 


worlds enow for. ſuch aſpiring views 


Many will ſay, They are not happy 


in this place. They want a ſeat in the 
e cbuntry. And, then, they ſhould be 
„happy. Well; let them poſſeſs that. 


Are they bappyi2 No! But they do not 


conſider what is the cauſe. The cauſe is 
within. A, diſtempered - mind ; that has 


not been cultivated: enough, to ſee the 


worth of _ and to n, e 


agreeably. eee 
Me have many — of diborder, which 
we do not ſufficiently attend to. If we 


did, we ſhould eaſily find them out and 


cure them. And this is the caſe of a 


proud man. He is never ſatisfied: give 
him ever fch2Jancks' of elteem, be Ril 


4 
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and. imagines; that? th | reſyett paid bim 
comes ſhort of what he deſerves. But a 


| e man "en Fern as "Op are, and 


- 2. ed 


0 N 


Subs. is pleaſed with oa divine ok, and go- 


vernment. ta, 


— Bat I Would ail ed this be. 


F or, if we ſhould ſuppoſe. a proud man 
admitted into another ſcene, more happy 
than this preſent ſcene; and ſuppoſe there 
were, in that ſtate, different orders of Be- 
ings : Why ? A proud man would ſtill be 
uneaſy; if he was not placed in one of the 
higheſt ranks there. Angels differed in de- 
grees, and orders; and different offices 
were aſſigned them. And ſome of them 
fell into a ſtrange admiration of their own 
excellencies; and that they were better 
qualified for higher orders and greater dig- 
nity: : which was the occaſion of how hog 
ing degraded. 

We ſhould, with care, bosfiler to hot | 
any vice has a tendency.” And it is highly 
proper and fit that we ſhould gain a juſt 
eſtimate of ourſelves ; and be ſatisfied with 
the eſteem, that is granted to us. And 


not raiſe our expectations in an unbounded 


manner: When the conſequence will be, 


that no ſtate whatever would content us. 
We ſhould always aſpire after modefly and 
* bumility ; ; Juſt as wo have, to univerſal 


monar- — 


ik humility. 


4. This is a virtue, which throw: _ 


upon all other virtues. 


We will ſuppoſe a perfork 8 diflinguiſh- 


ed knowlege; who underſtands antiquity 


and ſeveral curious parts of learning; that 


is a maſter of polite literature, and a man 


of a ſine taſte. We will ſuppoſe this per- 
ſon, with theſe accompliſhments, - has the 
greateſt humatuty ; z is of eaſy acceſs; open 
and free in converſation; does not make 
his good ſenſe to be the ſtandard of others; 
but treats all mankind with humility 
and modeſty. Will not this man's cha- 
racter ſhine infinitely more beautifully than 
the reverſe : than that of a perſon who is 
proud of his knowlege, and ready to ſay 
to others, You are children. Tou 
* know nothing. Lou are weak and 


£ unlearned.. Would not. all mankind 


g. that bis pride and vanity is ſo far 


from being an advantage, that it renders 
11 | | | him 


93 
monarchy, here on earth. It is a right 8x N N. 
temper of mind, that will zun; true 2 
Se and laſting happineſs. -' . 
Thus I have repreſented to you 0 ads 
vantages ariſing from this temper of humility. 
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SW N Ar him: more! intolerable; - It is — 
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which throws 'a-luftre and fplendar-ppen 
all other attainments:! And, without it, 


they will not 8 wo —— 


abinlku\ 10 fre 2:9 mont gniliis , 
g. Numilii) is attended Wien adnntggr 
in 1 worlds. u 19010 Ils nog 


We habe planchy ſhown; th at; bout 
this; there Wants a true lugre,. and a 


proper line, upon all other virtues. But 


let us further conſider, that we have all 
from OGob ; and that; even where: we 
have aby: foundation of expecting the eſteem 


of dthers, a grvat many ather perſons have 
had their influence upon it and we arb to 
atknowlege that wehave all originally from 
Go. And one would think this was an 
argument that ſhould ever Kippreſs/pride 
and vanity.” Have Tany thing of iny 


4 oh g Are not my powers frem Derry? 


„And the means of improving theen from 
wr * Gop, nd: his bounty Is it not in his 
e power t "to Yeſtroy all in à moment, chat 


el & x a ſo fond of? Could he not throw 


& "a fudllen 'fadeing upon all that"bfright. 
pes and Rory, in which Lam ſo much 
85 « diſ- 


ant bumility. 
«diſpoſed to pride” and value myſelf es!” 
, And, is pride any way becoming one V. 
« that js dependent? And that is; ill, fo vo 
« far in his power, that he can take away 
whatever I may think a Sead ee 


« pride? 1 7 bhi Tf 18 J 
... We: ſhould, certainly be ready-to file, 
if we had one dependent upon us; one 
of very little or low abilities compared 
with us: If, with bounty, we fed him; 
and trained him up; and took care of him : 
I ſay, we, ſhould not forbear ſmiling, 
if ſuch an one (ould. ſtrut, and ſwell, 
and lock big upon it. The fame. thing 
way be ſaid. of you ; alter but the name. 
For it may be applied to every proud per- 
ſon. We are all as dependent upon Deity: 
And, compared to him; we are nothing; 
yea, leſs than nothing, and vagity. He 
ſees our weakneſs in the perſecteſt manner. 
And for us to behave H towards his der- 
Vants, muſt needs he diſpleaſing ta him. 
Again: Let us ſuppoſe perſons may be 
proud to others; hut, with regard to Go, 
humble and lowly. What do you value 
yourſelves upon? Your beauty, or ſtrength. 
or n, mi r Pray do not pride 
your- 


1 


* 


0 vudlgſy 


8 NN. him: more! intolerable. It is Humility, 


> 


which>throws!'a-luſtre and ſplendor upon 
all other attainmentę: And, | without it, 


: d not appear ta any adnesge 


5 ; a es es wean 
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1g Numiliip is attended with advantages | 
in both worlds. 2 unn 150 to Hs nog 
We habet planely ſhawn; that; Without 
this, there Wants a true luſtre, and a 
proper ſliine upon all other virtues. But 


let us further conſider, that we have all 


have any. foundation of expecting the eſteem 


of others, a grvat many ather perſons have 
had theft influence upon it and we ure to 
ackne wiege chat we ha vs all originally from 
Go! And one would chink this was an. 
argument that ſhould ever ſupptoſs ptide 
and vanity.” Have Tiany thing of my 
*« On Are not my power from” Derry? 
* Ard te meabs of improving them from 
rs Gop, uhd bis bounty? Is it not in his 
poder to Yeſtroy all in a moment, that 
„Tah fe fong bf? Cöbld be not o 
* "A fadbck fadeing upon alk that bright. 
bes atid Rory, in which I am ſo much 
25 « diſ- 
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" to pride: and 8 myſelf SMW. 


9 pride any way becoming one 


« chat is dependent? And that is Gill, fo von 


«ein his power, that he can take away 
« whatover I may think a foundation of 
« pride? + bloc 28 108 
We ſhould, certainly be ready-to ſwile, 
if we. had one dependent. upon us; one 
of very little or, low; abilities compared 
with us: If, with bounty, we fed him; 
and trained him up; and tool care of him: 
ay, we ſhould. not forbear. ſmiliog, 
if ſuch an one (hould, ſtrut, and ſwell, 
and look big upon it. The ſame ching 
may be ſaid of you ; olive but the name. 
For it may be applied to every proud per- 
ſon. Me are all as dependent upon Detty : 
And, compared to him, we are nothing; 
yea, leſs than nothing, and vanity. He 
ſees our weakneſs in the perfecteſt manner. 
And for us to behave ill towards his der- 
vants, muſt needs he diſpleaſing to him. 
Again: Let us ſuppoſe perſons may be 
proud to others; but, with regard to Gop, 
humble and lowly. What do you value 
yourſel ves upon? Your beauty, or ſtrength. 


or birth, or family? Pray do not pride 
2 155 your- 


SERM. yourſelves | in theſe,” W were originally 
V. none of yours: They might have been 
WY given: to others. But perhaps you va- 
| lue yourſelves for your being virtuous, 
Well: 1 do own that there is ſome rea- 
ſon. But why ſhould you excede i in Four 
opinion? © Thoſe, that vou deſpiſe, may 
be as uſeful in the family of Gop, as you 
yourſelves ; nay, more uſeful. For Iwill 
venture to ſay, that thoſe are the moſt 
uſeful members of civil ſociety, that are 
| often the object of contempt. But admit 
it, that you have ſome reaſon to value 
yourſelves. Pray; have none concur'd in 
your attaining thoſe excellencies ? Have 
i} you had no tutor? No friend ? No pa- 
rent? In order to bring you to that? Pray; 
wt | Jet them have 'a little ſhare: 1 ub not 
1 ſrerißce to your own net only. 
i I0o conelude this ſubject; 1 _ FOR 
| N | you this-advice, © Set before you the beſt 
1 e patterns and panamples, - a mer | 
<< jmitate them.“ ; 
Our nature is ſuch, that we ae ibage 
1 ly influenced by example: and ſometimes 
| more ſo, than by the reaſon” of things. 
[it | 4 could ſet before you many examples: 
„ But 
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_— be dope through bibs, or. vain- 
glu; but, in lowlineſs of mind, let each 
eem others better than tbemſelves. Loos 
not every man on his own. thing only ] But 
every man alſo on the things of others, 
Let this mind be in you, which, was alſo 
in Cbriſt. Now ] intreat you to attend, 


and ke how, the, argument. hes... 5. The. 


ee word, by whom the father made the 
world, was in pollefſion of, een which 
1 „ world began... = When it Was re⸗ 
0 «© preſented, as the will of his father, that 
« he ſhould, come into the world, he 

9 condeſcended to be united to 

gan infant-body; and appeared here, 


e with a deſign not to be miniſtered unto, 


« but to miniſter. Ie indured the con- 
6 tradiction of ſiners againſt him 33 was 
< treated. in the moſt cruel and ſevere 
% manner. And, at the ſame time, with 
e unwearied diligence was purſuing the 
< happineſs of mankind. He ſuffered, 
«, he bled, he, died on the croſs; he roſe 
yy V OL. III. | H 2 again, 


97 | 
But my deſign is only to: ſet before Wess 
one (example Which is ; that, of - fri 
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98 On modeſty 
SERM. © again, and revived ; that he might raiſe | 
V. « a loft world into that temper and life, 
—> « which is neceſſary to make them capa- 
e ble of being happy in any ſtate: Af 
„ furing them that he was to enter into 
the poſſeſſion of the Rate of glory and 
t felicity, as the reward of his own hu- 
e mility ; in order to uw * to ne 
f * poſſeſſion of it.” Ty 
it And, how this example is ſet bee wt) 
it do not yon think fit to root out all pride, 
. of every kind and degree? Can any one 
1 | pretend to ſay; © It is not becoming 
1 © him to do a kind office to another ? It 
would be low and mean; and he is un- 
„ worthy any regard of mine? Is this 
fit for a Chriſtian to ſay? Por a diſciple of 
| | Chriſt, who was ſo humble and conde- 
1 ſcending? Nothing, ſurely, can be too 
low for 2 Chriſtian to practiſe, in order to 
make mankind happy; when the Son of 
Gov this given him ſo bright a pattern. 
And, finally, we cannot but fee that 
ZE the way to perfect happineſs is Humility. 
| Our Lord (the word) became fleſh; hum- 
bled himſelf; and, for that reaſon, Gop 
i highly exalted _ 'So that we are aſ- 
. Certained, 
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certained, by the religion we profeſs, that Su RI. 
the true path of real contentment and per- 
fect happineſs, is Humility, And, if we 


will ſteddily purſue this, we ſhall at laſt 
attain happineſs, in conſequence, We 


ſhall be raiſed from the dead ; and ſhall 


be for-ever, where Chrift is, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of endleſs glory and felicity, Amen! 
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F — 1010 ak. £1 ac- 
cording to his giori ous 1 un 
7 all ' patience. 


wh POM E things appear to us Sx. 
BET evil, which are not ſo, And VI. 
we ſhould know how to 

E govern and regulate our- 


xſelves, either when evil i is 
preſent; or when it is at a diſtance, 


The virtue, by which our behavior under 
preſent evil is regulated, is called Patience. 
We may underſtand this in general, as 
it refers to all the events of this life, which 
are uneaſy or diſtaſteful to us. Or, it — 

ef taken (as it is undoubtedly uſed, | 
2 H 3 the 


102 On patience. 
S ERM. the writings of the nec teſtament) to ex- 
VI. © prefs a readies to bear ſMffertngs, and even 
W itſelf, for the ſake of important 
truth; or, in other Words, for the ſake of 
the chriſtian doctrine. ” 

We ſhall now diſeeurſe Upon it in the 
general ſenſe of the word, And, in order 
to this, it will be proper, to ſtate the duty, 

and to fix the proper bounds of it: To 
ſhew what ſtands oppoſed to patience : 
And to repreſent the means, by which 
this 1 and n be — 


py Je: is „e oY care, to gr the 
proper bounds and limits of every moral 
obligation; or elſe we. may poſſibly miſ- 
take it. ae does not imply am in- 
ſenſibility. We cannot but perceive that 
mw the objects around ug affect us in different 
wo ways, Sometimes, they occaſion pleaſure: 
Welt at ather times, uncafineſs, But, when 
= they. do the lane, aN groecaly call thera 
| evil. 1 
| Ws pak” 9 Fo am not iy 
pleaſed with the ambiguity of the word. 
| I could. wiſh that; in our language, we 


had found out any other term, rather than 
. — 


On patience. 
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that of cuil; becauſe, I think, that ſhould SzzmM. 


be confined to hat is moral. However 1 
faoe the poverty of our language will not 


admit a removal of the ambiguity; to 


prevent miſtakes, I ſhall call thaſe evils, 


rather by the terms ipieefng, or diſtaſte- 


ful, to us. 


Neither reaſon. nor * inn to 


| bring us to a ſtate, wherein we ſhall not 
have the different ſenſations, which external 
abjeRs are calculated to communicate. 
Indeed, this was the miſtake of the Stoics; 
if they are not miſrepreſented. However; 
nothing can be more contrary to the truth of 
things, than that, when any outward objects 
give me pain and uneaſineſs, I ſhould ſay, 
This is not diſagreeable to me: or that 
I ſhould not be allowed to make a diſtinc- 
tion. Perſons may attain patience; and 
yet keep up a ſenſe of the difference of 
thoſe impreſſions, which the objects with- 

out, make upon them. 
It appears to me that this virtue conſiſts 


| preis in a decent reſolution, and a 
becoming temper and behavior, under what 


we call preſent evil or diſtreſs. 


 H4 Some 
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SERRM. 


VI. 


On patianbe. 
Some are of ſuch tender and weak minds, 
that they cannot bear any fudden alteration. 


9 Hearing of the removal of a friend takes 


when we unreaſonably fret and chafe , 


away all their active powers for the bene 


fit and good of mankind!” When they 


have raiſed their flattering ĩmaginations, to 
expect what appears, at a diſtance; * 


 tremely delightful; and they are diſappoiht- 
ſouls fink” within tem. 


ed; their very 
N othing is more obvious" than to fee ' per- 
fons behave in a very unſuitable and anbe- 


coming t manner, under the changes and vi- 


oiſſitudes of this life: When they are 
pained, hob reſtleſs are they? what #tors” 
ment to themſelves, 9 others about 
them? Every one muſt ſee that there is 4 
decency of temper, ——— 
views Wen We ate laid: upon us. 
146112 Fein , en 

od That v we may Rilt ice theſe: things 
in a clearer light, let us: conſider what 


” : ply + CI 


| ſtands oppoſed to patience. It is very likely 


that attending to this will throw a, greater 
light upon the nature of the duty of pa- 
tience; and have 4 tendency: to ela and 
determine the boundaries of it. 

1. We, certainly, offend againſt — 


wha 


On: patience; 


when we behave like a bull in 4 an and sende 


become, by ſuch indulgence of paſſion, 


a torment to ourſelves and others. Sure- © 


ly; when this is the caſe, there is a 'a de- 
plorable want:of patience.” 0% Lot; 
2. We may diſcover a want of this vir- 
tue, by obſerving the conduct of iſome 
that are afflicted. They treat thoſe, who 
in the tendereſt manner wait upon them, 
to abate their diſtreſſes, with the greateſt 
impatience; taking nothing well at their 
hands; being uneaſy with every part of 
their management; though done with the 
greateſt. care and affection. Surehj; ſuch 
will eaſily be allowed to nee n 
which we are diſeourſing upon. 17 
1g The virtut of patience 7 | oripoſed; 
| when men give themſelves a moſt criminal 
liberty to blame providence ;- to find fault 
with:the conſtitution of Gon; andi to ſays 
c. The world is ill made, orfill governed; 
tt that human life is a farce; not worth a 
ce ruſſi ? or to uſe other indecent expreſ- 
ions, of the like nature, „ 
and providence. e, WRIT 
From what has dae east we may 
ee ſee, what is included in the duty of 
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SERM, patience, We are patient, when we behave 


VI: 
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ourſelves with decency ; agreeably to the 


T character we hold in the creation af Gon; 


and becoming the conſtitution of things, 
in which we are placed. Such a willing- 
neſs to ſubmit with decency, as to behave 
in a manner agreeable to all around us; 
and to give them as little a ſhare in our 
diſtreſſes, as we can. And, when we 


entertain ſuitable thoughts of Deity, and 


of the government mne 


: * 
. * "Ie 4 
r 8 x + F ; * > * 
eee Cries Faid et ht 
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il. Haring * Noted 1 3 Ln now 
come to conſider; What are the ways, by 
which we may: attain: Juch/a-temper-;-and 


by which we may be capable of | regulat- 
ing ourſelves aright, hen under any pref- 


{ure or diſtreſs. | Divo 1 4 {1 


peo gg 


_ cloſe:and-frequent attention to the conſti- 


tution of things; and to call to our 
thoughts, Who has ſetled this conſtitution, 
If we ftequently take a view of this, we 


may gain ſuch an habit of mind, that 


every common trial of this Rate ſhall not 


have fore 2 to render our behavior 


unbecoming 


On patience. 
ain, make and character. In- gal. 


deed, the unhappineſs of the bulk of man- 


2 — | 


VI. 


kind; is, that they can paſs through this 


ſoit life, without thinking at all. And 
then it is no wonder that they are toſt to 
and fro, like & wave of the ſea, with every 
kiſe of paſſion; It is no wonder that the 
unthinking man frets and chafes, when he is 
in any circumſtance of uneaſineſs. But 
we are intelligent and reaſonable; and it 


becomes us to uſe thoſe higber poters with 


attention; that we may arrive to a right 
temper and a proper and becoming beha- 
vior. And it is not enough t6 have a looſe 
and general conception of the ſtate of things 
hete; but we ought frequently to revolve, 
in our minds, the order and conſtitution of 
things that we are converſant with. And, 
by this method; we ſhall gain right ſenti- 
ments of what is decent for us to practiſe, 
in every eircumſtance. Perſons may think 
of Beings in an higher order; they may 


conſider exiſtents indued with powers ſu- 


perior to what we have; and that are in a 
ſtate free from any viciſſitudes, or any 
thing that is diſtaſteful. And, by tbink- 


gde 
VI. 


Or patience. 


ing of this, fall into-unjuſt. reflections upon 
our preſent ſtate; and entertain unbetom- 
ing ſentiments of the author of the Whole 
ſcale of Beings. But would: not you think 
ſuch a conduct intirely unfit; and, conſe- 
quently, criminal? May got the ereator 
expreſs his goodneſs to us, in what degrees 
be pleaſes? And, if, in conſequence, we 
phanſy that we are diſtreſſed, this muſt, 


to a conſiderate perſon, appear to be the 


effect of not thinking at all; or, at leaſt, 
of not thinking clofaly.; A great many of 
what we call evils, in this Jie; hun | 
off by this reflection, wo ei mi boA din 
I I would farther remark, „that, nee i 


r formed y him that is pet- 
fectly wiſe and good, myſt be conſiſtent 
with conſummate wiſdom and perfect good- 


neſs, it is proper for us to indeavor to be 
reconciled to all that appears in infa 
ms oy conſtitution;”of things. 
We cannot but apprehend, if we think 
E that there are many things, which 


o call evil; without any juſt ground at all. 


Nay, what we call evil, is deſigned as 


good. Our very pains ſeem to be calculated 
to give us pleaſure. And ſome uneaſineſs, 


perhaps, 


On patience; 109 
perhaps, our preſervation may mae neceſ- Sx x4. 
ſary. And, if we had a more extenſive VI. 
view of things; we might, / poſſibly, ſee n 
it! to be the ſame in all. But this I wil! 
tay, that there i is, in this ſtate, no penal 
evil inflicted upon man, by the great go- 
vernor of the world, in any other view, 
than as diſciplinary. If a perſon was under 
a: diſorder, that hazarded his life ; and — 
fymptoms of the diſtemper appeared, 
all probability, to be mortal; would 57 
count the methods, that a wiſe phyſician 
took, to remove thoſe ſymptoms, evil? 
Would they feel their hearts ready to ſink 
within them; becauſe they have a potion 

given them, with an intent to recover 
them? The caſe is the ſame in the moral 
government of Gop. We may like what 
is now palatable and pleaſant ; but it is 
highly probable that we miſtake ; and that 
things, in this conſtitution, are ordered 
with unerring wiſdom, and the reſult of 
perfect goodneſs. | | 
But let us trace a little, ſome particular 
Kings, that are difaſteful, or diſpleaſing. 
There are many changes ; and ſometimes 
in what we-injoy, - Sometimes we are, 


| by 


110 On patiencs. 
SS RM. by tempeſt or fire, deprived of a conſider- 
VI. able degree of our property. And this is 
= the foundation of exceſſive ſorrow, But 

_ would yon have the nature of things al- 
tered, to gratifie your humor, or pleaſe 
your phanſy?Þ Is it not better that there 
ſhould be changes and vieiſſitudes in this 
imperfe& ſtate? Do but reflect that the 
bulk of mankind are in very low circum- 
ſtances of life. Why mult they be ſtaked 
down to hard labor, to gratifie your incli- 
nation to riches or honor? “ I have 
<« loft a near friend; one, for whom Thad 
the ſtrongeſt affect ion; from whoſe kind- 

© neſs I received a thouſand obligations.” 
Iwill allow this to be very painful and 
affecting. I know nothing that can equal 
it. When ane of the Stoics was told that 
bis fon was lead; he anſwered, I never 
thought I begot him immortal. Perhaps 
there is fornething'too ſevere in that anſwer; 
but there is ſomething alſo very juſt, And 
we ought to improve it. There is a differ- 
<nce between being a Staic, and having 
our minds fo far ſoftened. by any trial, as 
to be unfit for the duties, that refer to 
Goo, to ſociety, and do ourſelves. And, 


in | 


On pariance. 


in order do gain this temper, or this virtue PERL if 
of patience, it is a matter of great im- VI. 
portance, to ſee things juſt as they are 


and not to expect from them, what is not 
in their power to impart. If we ſhould 
ſee a child pleaſing itſelf with a ſine flower, 
admiring the beauty of its colors, con- 
tracting an affection for it: and, when it 
grows ſickly and droops and dies, expreſ- 
ſing immoderate grief: we ſhould laugh at 
the child. But it is their caſe, who ſuffer 
their minds to be immoderately over- 
whelmed by any of the changes and vi- 
ciflitudes of this tranſitory life. I am far 
cannot but ſlay chat, on the other, if we 
would attain a fetled firmneſs of mind, 
we muſt conſider that we live in a world 
of changes and viciſſitudes. 

Again: loſſes are apt to occaſion im- 
moderate concern,—— Nut there is no vir- 
tue can be arrived at, to any great perfec- 
tion, unleſs a perſon gain ſuch a true mag- 
nunimity of mind, as to be even above 
poverty and reproach, Perhaps, this may . 
Ae like r that we have not 
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been accuſtomed to. But I am ſure © is 
that which oughit to have the aſcen- 
dent. And it is. what the beſt moraliſts 


have reconiinended, t. 
We are, farther, to oonſider, that the 


f or gige! of many evils wbich we fo dread- 


fully complain of, is from our own 3 al 
dent conduct. 4; 101 gon ag 2 ator: 
It was not ill ſaid by the antients;' Je 
are formers of our own':ſtate; In a great 
meaſure; it is true. Gop has made us in- 


telligent agents; has put the greateſt part 


of our real happineſs in our own hands; 
and nothing but virtue, in its proper extent, 
can with propriety be ſaid 70 be the happi- 
10% of man.” All things; that are external, 

are only helps; by which we may become 


more or leſs happy. And juſt as we uſe 


ourſelves, ſo will our firmneſs of n 
and purio nue be.. 2 414g 
Patiente is to einen by cloſe think- 
ing, and to become an Habit in us. And, 
in order to that, We muſt duely conſider 


chat the evils, which we bring upon our- 


ſelves, by a wrong uſe of our powers, 


are not to be charged upon Gop, and his 


providence, and the conſtitution of things: 
unleſs 


Ou patience; 


nlefs'fo far, that Gop has, for our W 8E RN. 
connected natural evil to moral, with an VI. 


intent to lead us to real piety and virtue. 
It is amazing z but every one, łhat has 
lived ſome time in the world, may ſee it; 
that men, who have drawn upon them<- 
ſelves what they call Miſery, are more apt 
to fret and chafe, under thoſe evils, than 
others. Is it not ey for them to obſerve 
that it is ungrateful, and unbecoming, to 
complain of thoſe evils, which they have 
brought upon themſelves? One would think 
it ſhould rather work another way: and 
6ccafion them to bear thoſe evils with ſub- 
miſſion and patience. One would think 
that, by remarking ſuch diſtreſſes to be con- 
need with ſuch vitious courſes, they 
ſhould-learn to forſake their courſe of vice, 
The natural evils, which attend this 
ftate, are but few: and, therefore, it is 
prodigiouſly wrong to reflect upon the 
creator and governor of the world. The 
pleaſures of life are many; eſpecially if 
we take in thoſe which ariſe from virtue, 
and which are the greateſt and nobleſt 
pleaſures. The evils, which come from 
the creator and governor of the world (in- 
m_ MM F- cluding 


T 14 On patience. 


SE RM, cluding thoſe that are the conſequences of 
VI. vice) are the reſult of the kind conſtitution 
Pol the creator, as diſciplinary, to recover 
men from vice, and bring them to virtue, 
which is their true perfection and hap- 


pineſs. 
If we leave out of the account What 
are not real evils; but the conſequences 
of our being created of ſuch an order in 
the ſcale of Beings; and likewiſe all 
the evils, which ſpring from mens miſ- 
uſing their powers, we ſhall leſſen the 
number of evils conſiderably. 
Without attending to this conſtitution | 
of things, as the appointment of him that 
is wiſe and good, we can never -gain a 
ſetled firmneſs of mind. But, by a fre- 
quent attention and cloſe application, we 
cannot fail of arriving to a true becoming 
hardineſs and bravery of ſpirit: which is 
much more excellent than ſuch a ſoft and 
yielding temper, as is ready to fink under 
every little trial and difficulty. 8215 
2. Let us conſider that this conſtitution 
is ſetled, by the creator and governor of 
all, as a mean to train us up for a _ 
ſtate. 


This 
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This will give us ſuch reflections, as 8E RN. 
will have great ſtrength in them, to ingage . 
us to the habit of patience, under any 
trials, which we may Py meet with, 
in the world. | 
We muſt remember that even Reaſon, 
une upon the various events which 
ariſe in this life, teaches us that there muſt 
be a day of retribution, This is ſet in a 
clearer light in Revelation, But I ſhall 
not inlarge upon that, in this diſcourſe 
but only as far as it oy increale the virtue 
. patience. 
Since Gop has, in the eie f his 
Kren diſcovered a moral govern- 
ment; and has, by this, ſhown the ſcheme 
which he intends to purſue, till it comes 
to perfection; we cannot but ſee, that, 
as virtue is now diſtreſſed and vice floriſhes, 
there muſt be another ſtate. Why (ſay 
* ſome) is this neceſſary? Have not we, 
« according to your account, more pleaſure 
« than pain? And, therefore, why may 
© not a man of virtue be content to fink - 

te into non-exiſtence ; when it is even pre- 
s ferable to the moſt floriſhing ſtate of 
men of vice?” 


2 Anſwer . 
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116 On patience. 

SR. Anſwer. We do not argue that there 
. iz muſt be a future ſtate of rewards ; becauſe 
maen of virtue have no real advantage here, 
beyond men of vice. But where are the 
honor and perfection of the univerſal go- 
vernor? They muſt be ſecured, and de- 
fended. Can any one imagine that a wile 
maſter. of a family would not diſtinguiſh 
a diligent and faithful ſervant from the idle 
and unfaithful? I would then appeal to 
common ſenſe, whether thoſe things are 
conſiſtent, as relating to Gop? Why may 
we not ſuppoſe that all things, which we 
call good or evil here; have a reference to 
that future ſtate ? And, if 6 it can be made 
to appear that this is the caſe, | then. this 
will haye cpnliderable force to ingage us to 

a proper patience, or firmneſs of mind. 

It is evident that, in this ſtate, Gon. Tag 
connected to virtue happineſs, and to vice 
miſery. Has he not hereby plainly taught 
us, that finally virtue ſhall be rewarded, and 

vice puniſhed? And, if, this be the caſe, 
it is ng ſurprize that there are ſuch mix- 
tures in chis ſtate of trial. Theſe are all 
proper, in order that We . by them; 
be 
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On patience. 
be trained up, and diſciplined, to a fitneſs Sr RN. 


for happineſs; or a perfection of virtue, 
in a future ſtate. And this is the reaſon 
why I fay, that all, which we'call #57, 
in this world, is deſighed, by the governor 


of the world, to diſcipline us; and to teach 


us wiſdom. When we conſider our low 
begining: how, from infants; we gradually 
grow up to the exerciſe of reaſon: that 
we are introduced into a world, where a 
torrefit of bad exainples runs with -prodi- 


gious rapidity : When we conſider the 


appetites atid paſſions, thatare placed in out 
nature; and how external objects are ſuited 


to raiſe and- excite- thoſe, beyond their 


prope r bounds: — Surely; in ſuch a ſtate, 

it is neceſſary that we ſhould be diſciplined, 
to bring us to fee that the deſign of Gop, 
in his moral government, is, by virtue, to 
bring us to a os and and meetneſs = 
heaven, 


By theſe refleQions, you will ly © come 
to. attain a firm aid ſetled habit of 
bearing what is difagrecable, in a becoming 
manner. And, without this, you will be 


liable to be diſturbed by every * 0 paſ- 
8. that 3 is placed in your nature. 
. I 3 The 
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The importance of attaining this habit - 


VI. 1 need not ſet before you. Vou cannot 
◻◻ but know, if you take a view of the world, 


how many unhappy inſtances there are, of 
perſons depreſſed ; I was going to ſay, by 
imaginary evils. If I had, I believe, I had 
not miſrepreſented the matter: but, I am 
ſure, by evils, which have more of ima- 
gination, than reality. 
To one, who mingles much in conver- 
ſation, it is ſurprizing to ſee, how by their 
diſcourſe, which perſons ought to bluſh 
for, they diſcover the greateſt weakneſs of 
intelligent Beings, - They have met with 
ſome loſs and diſappointment. ' And, when 
| you come to hear in what inſtances; they 
are ſo little and trifling, that they are be- 
low the attention of one who has gained 
a firmneſs of mind, There may be ſome 
things, which may try the patience of the 
moſt reſolute and moſt conſiderate per- 
ſon. I am not pleading for ſtoiciſm. But, 
ſurely, we ſhould learn to ſubmit to the 
conſtitution of the wiſe creator and go- 
vernor of the world: and not, by every 
ſudden change, be rendered ſo unhappy, 
as not even to 2 have a capacity of taſteing 
. 


On patience. 


the bleſſings, which Gop, in the courſe Sz xm. 


of his providence, continues to us, 


If this be of great importance, let me 
conclude, by recommending t to you the 
| honeſt purſuit of it. 


I do not know how it is: but we really 
take the leaſt care of the moral character, 


of any thing. No perſon, who has a 
concern to train up a child to be uſeful 
to ſociety, imagines that there is little 
pains to be taken. On the contrary, he 
muſt perceive the neceſſity of a ſteddy 
uſe of proper means. How it comes 
about, I cannot ſay: but ſome expect 
that they ſhall acquire moral habits, by 
extraordinary aids from heaven, and neg · 
lect their own powers and the uſe of 
proper means, They think, all will be 
infuſed, Perſons, who entertain theſe 
ſentiments, very ſeldom arrive to any great 
degree of virtye, Depend upon it, if you 
come to the practice of all the moral 
obligations, which refer to yourſelves, as 
well as to others, and to Gop; you 
muſt take pains tq cultivate and improve 


I 4 your 


1 20 . Set 
Sr RN. your judgments of things. It is not 
VI. without ſome care, that we form a juſt 
SY eſtimate of things. This is not to be 
got at once; nor an habit acquited by 
idleneſs. No! it muſt be by care and 
thought, by pains and frequent practice. 
And, when we feel im moderate deſires, 
we muſt return again to the purfuit of 
virtue; or we muſt be contented to have . 
our virtues very imperfect. Nay; our 
attainments will not rife very high,” even 
when we have _ the moſt} in this 
imperfect fate. But, by diligence and 
care, we ſhall na our minds; and 
acquire a more extenſive proſpect of things. 
The more the mind attends to the means, 
Proper to attain virtuous habits; arid the 
motives, by which they are recommend- 
ed; the larger and tore extenſive views 
are raiſed in the mind. Moral habits and 
practices are moſt perfective of our rea- 
fonable make: as well as the way to true 
| happineſs,” not only in this lite, but in 
a" future and better ſtate. Moral diſpo- 
fitions: and: Habits enter into our true hap- 
pineks, in any Nate, - in ich dur crea- 
Wer © tor 
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tor ſhall place us. And, therefore, we SE RI. 
are purſuing our felicity, when we are VI. 
gaining moral habits; or practiſing the 
duties, that refer to ourſelves, to others, 

and to Gov. 
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On fortitude. 


1 Co R. xvi. 13. 
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— Quit you like men. 


292 HEN Evils are at a diſ- SRERM. 
95 tance, and yet are appre- VII. 
hended by us to be ap- 
Þ proaching ; the view of 
6 fthoſe diſtant evils gives us 

. ; which is to be under proper re- 
gulations. And that, which directs and 
governs ſuch fear, is called - courage, or 


n. 

It is our deſign, now, to treat upon 
this virtue. And the words, which we 
have read, will give us a juſt foundation 
to treat upon it; Ny? yourſelves like men. 


T he 
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VII. 


On fortitude. 

The word, erties, which we render 
Que you like men, has another term a-kih 
to it, v. ande, which is uſed to de- 
note fortitude,” reſolution, or firmneſs of 
mind, 

In diſcourſing upon this, I ſhall in- 
vor. 


I To explain the nature of this duty. 
. Repreſent to zou the means, by 
which it may be attained. 


III. Uſe motives to tecomm̃end the nat 
ſuit of it. ron YT YET TT owl * 


— — 


11. 11 will be proper « carefully to ſtate 
this duty. 
It is natural to avoith What we uppels 


evil. And to have a care to ſhun it, if 


conſiſtent with all maral duties, is no way 
unbecoming. our frame and ſtate, But, 
when we cannot avoid what we conceive 


to be evil, without giving up what is of 


infinitely greater importance; wiz. The 


truth of things and real virtue; we are 
called * in ſuch circurſtanges;. to ac 


quif | 
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quit. gunſelues with courage, and behave 821 R * 


l Nn. 
What we . to by; "an. 


carefully to be conſidered, The eſteem : | 


others; is, what we put a value upon, 
and very juſtly... But, if we cannot at- 


tain this, without ſacifcing truth and vir- 


ue, we certainly are to expreſs courage, 
and rather loſe parte of the eſteem of others, 


than to attain, it in ſo-unreaſonable a me- 


thod,.. In like manner, addition to our 


property is not to be purſued, at the ex- 


pence of any moral obligation. If we 
foreſee, that, by acting ſteddily according 
ta the rules which reaſon preſgribes, we 
may expoſe ourſelves to ſome evil; w 
are not to forſake truth and virtue, for the 
fake of avoidiog that evil; or in conſidera- 
tion of any benefit, or advantage, that 
may ariſe to us, in this life. 
I will carry it farther. It we are in 
och circumſtances, as that we are in dan- 


ger of lofing our lives, unleſs we will for- 


fake truth, or go contrary to ſome moral 


obligation ; --- in a right eſtimate, our lives, 


are willingly to be ſurrendered. And this 


Cage be done with, a firmneſs. and fixed. 
reſo- 
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On fortitude. 
| The word, erdeitiedn, which we render 
ie you like men, has another term a-kin 
to it, diz. dude, Which is uſed. to de- 
note fortitude, reſolution, - or firmneſs of 
mind, 
In diſcourüng upon this, I ſhall in- 


en. 
1. To explain the nature of this duty. 
II. Repreſent to yu the means, by 


which it may be attained. 


III. Uſe motives to recommend the pur- 
ni 35 SS T3 : 


1 — 


I. 1 will be proper ar to ftato 
this duty. | 
It is natural to avoith what we niet 


evil. And to have a care to ſhun it, if 


conſiſtent with all maral duties, is no way 
unbecoming. our frame and ſtate. But, 
when we cannot avoid what we conceive 
to be evil, without giving up what is of 


infinitely greater importance; vis. The 


truth of things and real virtue; we are 
Called upon, in ſuch circumiſtances;. to ac 
gd 


On fortitude. 


15 5 Alles with courage, and bebaue IS RM. 
5 VII. 


"What we appel to be. "mil, N 
carrially to be cophdend... "The elbe 4 
and very juſtly.. N But, if we cannot at- 
tain this, without ſacificing truth and vir- 
tue, we certainly are to expreſs. courage, 
and rather loſe part « of the eſteem of others, 
than to attain, it in ſo unreaſonable a me- 
thod. In like manner, addition to our 
property is not to be purſued, at the ex- 
pence of any moral obligation. If we 
foreſee, that, by acting ſteddily according 
ta the rules which reaſon preſgribes, we 
may expoſe ourſelves to, ſome evil; w 
are not to forſake truth and virtue, for the 
ſake of avoiding that evil; or in conſidera- 
tion of any benefit, or adrantage, that 
may ariſe to us, in abi Be. rr a 1 

I will carry it farther. It we are in 
fach. circumſtances,. as that we are in dan- 
ger of doſing our lwes, unleſs we will for- 

fake truth, or go contrary to ſome moral 
obligation; in a right eſtimate, our lives 
are willingly to be ſurrendered. And this 


Gow be done with a firmneſs. and fixed 
reſo- 


_ On fortitude. 
SE xm. reſolution of mind. This is what regſon 
VII. diaates; and what revelation confirms: 
> Our Savior exhorts his diſciples not to fear 
men, whoſe utmoſt malice can go no far- 
ther than to take away this life; but to 
fear him, who can deſtroy both body and 
ſoul in hell. Matt. x. 28. And St. Peter 
\ recommends it to us to add to our faith 
the virtue of fortitude : 2 Pet. i. 5. i. e. 
courage to bear whatever evils, the pro- 
feſſion of the chriſtian” religion may ren- | 
der us expoſed to. You ſee, then, how 
this duty lies. It is to be expreſied with 
the greateſt conſtancy, whenever we are 
called to the. practice of real piety and vir- 
tue. The Roman orator, in his book of 
offices, has proved (and I think beyond 
doubt) that there is no diſtinction to be 
made between what is moral, and what is 
ſeful. And he does with juſtneſs remark, 
that the ſeparating of them had been the 
foundation of a wrong and unreaſonable 
behavior, Whoever | offends againſt any 
moral duty, does at once practiſe that 
which is diſadvantageous and immoral. 
And, if, in the view of intereſt, he can 


part with moral virtue, he judges amiſs. 
For 
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For moral virtue is connected with real SERNM. 
perfection and true happineſe. VII. 
But, that I may ſer this in a yet clearer VP 
light, give me leave to confider, when we 
offend againſt true courage, or fortitude. 
This may be acted againſt, by raſhneſs ; 
which is the exceſs of it: Or by an un- 
due fear; which is the defect of courage. 
There are ſome, who apprehend that a 
raſh and inconſiderate boldneſs is fortitude, 
er courage. But they do not underſtand 
this virtue aright, For we are not raſhly 
to run into evils, which we may, confiſt- 
. with every moral obligation, avoid. 
The defect is excgſive fear. And, 
| mhen this riſes to ſuch a height, as that 
v0 regards to what is of eternal obligation 
can inſpire us with the contrary temper; 
we certainly, then, offend " 1 _y 
of courage. 
This, then, is fo plainly a duty, that 
no one but may ſee that it is fit to attain. 
fuch a firmneſs of mind, and to manifeſt it 
in the whole courſe of our conduct. No 
one but may ſee that there is a deformity 
in the contrary character. When perſons, | 
* fear of ſome diſtant evil, give up 
= truth 
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SERM. truth and virtue, it raiſes in us diſlike; 
VII. and diſapprobation, of their character and 
3 behavior. To ſee perſons ſacrificing their 
conſcience to proſpects, that are termi- 

nated in this preſent, ſenſible world, muſt | 
needs excite diſlike, in any conſiderate 
mind. On the contrary,, when we. ſes 
perſons prudently brave; ſurrendring every 
thing, rather than offend Gop and his ho- 
lines, by facrificing any moral virtue; — 
we certainly feel in ourſelves. an high ape 
probation: of ſuch a behavior. And it is 
as clear that it is a duty, which Chriſtianity 
recommends and injoins. This, I think, 

is ſufficient to explane the nature of this 
duty; and to make it appear that it is 
diſcerned, by every conſiderate oo = 

| fit and excellent. ” 


II. I am to repreſent to you ther means, 
by which this virtue of forticude may be 
aii 
Some are ready to apprehend that dein 
circumſtances in this world are ſuch, that 
they cannot, at all times, maintain that 
regard to truth and virtue, which reaſon and 
N ipjoin = and that the quitting, 
ſome- 
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ſometimes, what is of a moral nature, to 8E KNM. 
guard againſt an apprehended miſchief, is VII. 
(at leaſt) but a VE and em no 91 8875 ey 
importance. 
Certain it is, that, if it be moral in its 

own nature; if it be reaſonable and fit; 
it muſt ſtand upon as firm a baſis, as any 
other moral obligation. And it cannot but 

appear highly proper to purſue this firm- | 
neſs of mind, this virtue of courage, or | 
reſolution” 

In order to your obtaining it, T ſhall 

offer you only two methods; by which 
(I am ſure) if you frequently and ſeriouſly 
_ revolve them in your minds, you may, 

at leaſt in a good degree, gain this courage, 
or firmneſs of mind; which reaſon and 
revelation ſo earneſtly recommend 
1. Take care, by frequent and attentive 
meditations, to ſetle a right eſtimate and 
value of things. 

I know not how it comes to paſs, but 
ſo it is ; the greater part of mankind are 
led, juſt as preſent objects influence: And 
it is by affection, nay, ſometimes by no 
other motive than mere humor, that we 
fee a conſiderable part of mankind, of all 

Vor, III. X charaQters, 
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02 fortitude, 


Sell. characters, regulate their lives. Surpria- 
VII. ing when we are intelligent Beings, un- 
a moral. government: And; by the 


practice of virtue, have the expeftation of 
happineſs in another ſtate: And, fof the 
wank of pirtue, liable to miſery. In this 
view of the cafe, it is, indeed, furprizing 
that perſqns do not We-their reaſon, in 
that which is of the higheſt conſequence. 
We ſee mankind condemning their own 
wn in ſome inſtances of their lives. 
Now it is a mark of ſhrewdneſs and faga- 
city for perſons to, eſtimate aright, thoſe 
things, particularly, which they buy or 
ſell. Apd we look upon him to be there- 
fore an acute perſon, that does expreſs a 
care in this part of his conduct, And i is 
this thought to be an evidence of acute- 
neſs and a ſhrewd wind ? And yet, ſhall 
we live i in the neglect, of forming a true 
eſtimate of things, which relate to our 
perfection and happineſs, both here, and 
in another world P. If we would arrive at 
true courage, we muſt, with the utmoſt 
care and 1 0 and with the greateſt 
attention and frequency, indeavor to attain 
2 10 value of things, . And, if we da 


this, 


his, -we Fs find that there is 1 
in this world, that can prevent the ſteddy VII. 


exerciſe of a teafonable Wen rnd 
rage. 

Ar a falſe eſtimate 3 Sing, ch 
aße miſleads us; and occaſions our bar- 
tering moral virtue for ſome trifling good, 
that we imagine to be of confequence to us. 
I ſhall not content myſelf juſt with 
ſaying this in general: But deſcend into 
particulars. Can any perſon be ſuppoſed 
to make a right eſtimate of things, who, 
to attain a criminal degree of ſenſual plea- 
dures, gives up the peace of his own mind 
for ever? And the approbation of his 


OD? A well-grounded expectation of 


his protection here; and of the happi- 
neſs, which he has promiſed hereafter ? 
Would any man, who uſes his reaſon 
aright, judge in ſo unjuſt a manner ? 


Well but, perhaps, intereſt may bid fairer 


for it. A man may have an advantage, by 
an act of fraud or injuſtice, to make his for- 
tune. And what then ? What does he get by 
it? Is it not, in conſequence, a want of 
courage, and of a right eſtimate. of things, 
that can induce him to ſacrifice virtue, for 
a paultry poſſeſſion ; which will never be 
K 2 capable 
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| SERM. capable to impart that true delight and 
VII. real ſatisfaction, as the virtue would have 


2 
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done, which he has offered up, for the 
attaining of it? | 


But, if this will not do, perhaps the 
eſteem of others may. There is high 
pleaſure in friendſhip ; and a great delight, 


in the eſteem of thoſe,” whom we love. 
But are any to be beloved, unleſs upon the 
foot of virtue? What ! ſhall we, to gain 
and ſecure their eſteem, make a ſacrifice 
of truth and virtue? The foundation of 


real friendſhip is extenfive virtue ; and 


eſteem is not to be ſought in any other 

Way. : I | 
Again : Let us ſee how it will ftand in 
regard to our lives. Here is, ſurely, 
ſome conſiderable weight. May we not, 
to ſave our lives, ſacrifice truth and virtue? 
Pray, for what ? What is Lite ? The life 
of reaſonable Beings is the perfection and 
happineſs, which ſprings. from a moral 
diſpoſition and behavior. Do you mean 
the life of the body ? Surely, that is nat 


of equal moment to that, which ſecures - 


eternal life and glory : As you are indued 
CIO with 
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wich a conſeious nature and a ca capicity of Sr RM“ 
inexpreſſible felicity. VII. 
1 Our evils generally n öh an un- 
due eſtimate of things. We ſee others " 
ſhine in equipage and pageantry. We 
ſadly want to vie with them ; to equal or 
to outdo them. Our true happineſs is 
virtue. And nothing but this can make 
any intelligent Being ſhine, or become 
happy. External poſſeſſions, when at- 
tained by truth and ſtrict honeſty, may 
be a mean, by which I may become more 
beneficent, and imitate my heavenly fa- 
ther. As far as they come by my honeſty 
and the divine bleſſing, ſo far they may 
be looked upon, as means of being more 
like to Gop in goodneſs. But, in them 
ſelves, they are not really good, The 
truth of the caſe i is, they are of a middle 
nature; they may be the means of vice, 
or virtue. But we have been miſtaken in 
our eſtimate. And it is no wonder that 
our behavior is of a piece with ſuch an 
error. If, therefore, we would have a 
right value of things, we muſt lay it 
down as a principle, that, as we are intel- 
ligent, the dignity of our nature, the 
1 per- 
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0 fortituda. 
perfection and happineſs of our frame, is 
the cultivating the mind; the knawivg the: 
things, which ſtand connected with exten- 
ſive virtue; and the practice of ſincere 
piety and everlaſting righteouſneſs. And 
here we muſt ſetle our happineſs. Other 
things are only external: and favors, which) 


if rightly improved, will be of benefit to 
us; but, if abuſed, will be attended wich | 


a-thouſand unhappy. conſequences. 


Again: We are to eſtimate what aid we 


may expect. We feel that we are infuf- 


ficient to our own: happineſs. And, there 
fore, we are led to conſider what aſliſtance? 


ve have reaſancto expect. 


It is evident, that we. are of ſuck 2 
make, and. in ſuch a ſituation, that our 


happineſs cannot ariſe from ourſelves alone: 
Others ſtand related to us, and muſt eon- 


cur. And each member ef ſotiety is to 
be inſtrumental to the happineſs of others. 
This being the caſe, we muſt not be ſo 


weak, as to leave Go Dp out of our account.” 


He created all Beings. He diſpoſes of, 
and governs all. He i is the firſt, all-per. 


fect, moral agent; who defigned that the 
. of reaſonable — ſhoald ariſe 
from 
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due eſtimate of things, therefore, we may 
ſee, that, if we facrifice: any moral dqhli- 
gation, to any external intereſt whatever; 

nay even to prolong our lives; wie are act-· 
ing that which is contrary to the perfec- 
tion of the firſt, all:perfe@ moral agent: 
and he muſt diſapprove of our conduct. 


We cannot be ſecure of the favor of Gop, 


and his protection and guidance, through 
this ſtate, unleſs we are reſolute, firm, and 


ſteddy in the practice of geal virtue, or ex- 
tenſive holineſs : even though ſuchi a prac- 


tice ſhould render us ee to ſome pre- 
ſent evil. 


_ Whine have jufily taken thi Afi 


al what is neceſſary to make us happy: 


and how we, by the practice of virtue, 
ſtand well with our creator; from whom 


we expect happineſs: When we have, by 
frequent reflections, ſetled this right value 
of things; we ſhall be prepared rather to 


give up our very lives, than to ſacrifice \ 


* een or moral virtue. 


K 4 . "If 


— 
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from the exetciſe of piety and virtue. And SR KN. 
he mouſt- diſapprove, what is unfit; and VIE 
muſt approve that which is right. It a 
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On - fortitude. 

2. If we would attain this habit of cou- 
rage, or fortitude, we ſhould repreſent to 
" ourſelves the Py pattern of ** _ of 


Gor. © ,- 
How does it appear, in bis life, that 


ks eſtimated things? His character is that 


of the wiſdom of Gop. And we may be 


ſure that he valued things, juſt as they 


ſhould be valued, When he knew that 


it was the will of his father to appear in 


our world, Lo (ſays he) I come to do thy 
ill. A body baft thou prepared me. When 
he came among men, in the character of 
a teacher ſent from Gop, he faithfully 
opened the will of his father: and preſſed 
moral virtue in the true compaſs and full 
extent of it: though his ſo doing expoſed. 


him to the oppoſition and rage of the 


Jewiſh nation: and, though he foreſavy 


that the conſequence would be his dying 


upon the croſs; and, in the event, it ac- 
tually was ſo. The inſtitution, which he 
ſet up, contains the moſt refined morals :. 
recommends the molt extenſive virtue. 
And his example, life, or pattern, was 
without the leaſt imperfection. He came 
to- deliver truth ; and choſe rather to dye, 


than : 
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ihan to ſacrifice truth, or act contrary toSz RM, 
any one moral obligation. This is the VII. 


pattern, which we Cbriſtians ought to — 


follow. No appearance of grandeur at- 
tended him. He came in a low eſtate, 
a poor and mean condition. He had no 
fixed abode, nor any eſtate, or worldly 
poſſeſſions. Thereby, he bas thrown the 
greateſt contempt upon what the world 
ſeems ſo fond of. Let us look upon this, 
as one deſign of our ſavior's appearing in 
ſuch circumſtances. And let us remember 
that he bore a good and noble teſtimony 
before Pontius Pilate : that he ſtood to the 
truth, and maintained his righteouſneſs, 
even in the proſpect of a cruel and igno- 
minous death. And hereby, he has taught 
us to hold faſt the truth, and to practiſe 
righteouſneſs, in all circumſtances what- 
ever: and not to over-rate any thing here 
below; no, not even our lives; when 
they come in competition with truth and 
righteouſneſs. 
3. Frequently reflect, that, as s Reaſon 
and Revelation give us evidences of a fu- 
ture world, it is, in the nature of things 


4 themſelves, fit and reaſonable that we 
ſhould 


a 
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ſhould be prepared for thei happineſs. of 
that future ſtate, ' - |. 
Now, unleſs we are bronghs to a fetled 
love of truth, and to the practice of real 
piety and virtue, in this ſtate of trial, we 
cannot be happy, in the ſtate of retribu- 


tion. We may flatter ourſelves how we 
pleaſe; and raiſe an expectation of future 


happineſs, from ſomething external: but 
we ſhall at laſt miſerably deceive ourſelves; 
if; ever we entertain the hope of being 
bappy, in another world, without a divine 
temper and a good conduct in this. Or, 


in other words, without being reconciled, 


in our diſpoſition and life, to all the moral 
obligations, which regard ourſelves,” others, 
and: Gop; And I atn. perſuaded, that, if 
theſe momentous. things were attended to, 
and reflected upon, ſo as that they became 
as it were inwrought into the mind, 
we ſhould: not find in ourſelves ſuch 4 
want of true courage; as 8 we tob 

often do. i! 


III. I come to bes this dar ef cou- 
__ And, 


* . 


- n fertilude. 19 
1. It is a duty of great; impoxtance, and SERNM. 
that was ever ee as one of the Gore VIL 
1 dinal ur lues, d ne +2 1 
6 . 2 And, ak we 
| carefully attend 30 it, we ſhall find, that, 
1 without it, | there. can be no real virtue 
among mem 
It requires a ad deal of aurage to 
paſs virtuouſſy and. honorably through the 
world. Do we nat ſee people given a little 
to flattery? Rather than offend men, they 
will betray the intereſt of Religion, and 
the cauſe of GOD. Is: not this a want of 
true courage and firmneſs of mind? Ra- 
ther than avoid a littleicalumny, for which 
there is no real ground, they will behave 
in a manner unbecoming the rank and 
character which we held in the creation 
of Go, If we be ſteddily pious and vir- 
| tnous 3 we'iſhall; perhaps, loſe the eſteem 
of ſome men; and occaſion ſome little 
abatement of our temporal proſperity. But 
ought theſe things to occaſion perſons to 
ſfay-and act what is contrary to the truth 
and reaſon of things? and conſequently 
to the will of Gop? Certainly, there is 
a bravery, which we ought to expreſs, ſo 


far 
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StRM. far as our regard to truth and the practice 
VII. of virtue demand. I do not ſay that we 
8 wh in all places and before all perſons, | 
to expreſs our zeal for even important 
truths. We may ſometimes be filent. If 
we caſt our pearls before ſwine, . they will 
turn again and rend us. In ſome caſes, g 
there is no proſpect of benefit to them: | 
but, on the other hand, great reaſon to | 
fear that they will uſe their utmoſt powers | 
to injure us. Men of true courage may” {| 
be men of prudence. There is no need 
of raſhneſs. That is contrary to our duty; | 


* 

\ 
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8 


and the reſult of a want of firmneſs of. 
mind. But, when it comes to paſs, that 
1 muſt act this, or that: and, if I act 

this, I muſt ſacrifice virtue: no worldly 
conſideration ſhould ever take us off from i 
that, which is of eternal and immutable. 6 
obligation: and, without which, we ſhall: Ni 
never be approved of our governor. and 

judge, or ſee the happineſs of another 

world. : 

Thus you ſee that this is a duty which 

is reaſonable and fit, and of great impor- 

tance in the conduct of life. 
4 2. This = 
„„ | ©, , 
151 3 
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2. This is a duty which will make Sr RM. 


every thing more eaſy. We ſhall not be 


VII. 


under the terrible conſequences of fear, WV 


than which there cannot be a more ahh. 
turbing paſſion, 

By this, we ſhall gain a ta of 
mind, and ſee that virtue is built upon an 


eternal and immoveable foundation. No 


perſon, who with wiſdom and prudence 


expreſſes courage, but bids fair to attain 
the approbation of his fellow-creatures. 


| Certain it is, that, in the courſe of the 


moral government of Gop, the conſe- 


quences of virtue are good, and it tends to 
happineſs, But the vices of men interrupt 


this effect: and thereby ſome ill conſe- 
quences follow. However, in general, by the 
ſteddy practice of univerſal virtue, we ſhall 
gain the approbation of the beſt of men. 


We ſhall acquire great ſtrength of mind; 


and, by happy experience, find, that the 
practice of virtue is attended with many 


good effects, even in this world. But, if 
it ſhould be otherwiſe, it certainly is the 


perfection of our nature, and our true 
happineſs, to adhere firmly to truth, and 
to comply with all moral obligations: let 

. the 


T4 2 
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SERM. the conſequences, in this ſtate, be what 
VII. 


they will. This is rea fonable, And we 
ſhould continue preffing after a e 
temper and behavior... 


3. We ſhall have the beſt AAR un- 


der all the evils, which may befall us in 


this life; in e of our m bs 
ee to our duty. 13 

Our conduct's being reaſonable mall give 
us high delight in the reflection. And, 
when we know that it will be approved of, 
by the governor of the world, it muſt be 
an additional pleaſure. And, when it 
contributes to the happineſs of another 


ſtate, the motive becomes ſtronger. We 


cannot, but diſcern that theſe are ſprings, 


from whenee the higheſt ſatisfaction muſt 
needs fiow. And there cannot be more 


noble ſupports under the various evils of 
this tranſitory. ſtate. 

4. Let us conſider, that, 1 the ſteddy 
practice of this virtue, we, ſhall gain the 
moſt extenfive compaſs of knowlege : at 
leaft, of that knowlege, which is of the 


greateſt importance. There is no virtue 
whatever, but inlarges the mind; and 
briogs objects to be ſeen, by our under- 


ſtandings, 


On fortitude, 


ſtandings, in a more exact light. Thoſe, gend 
that are under any irregularity, haue their VII. 


underſtandings darkned; and do not ſee 

things juſt as they are. But the man of 
courage and true firmneſs of mind paſſes 

a right judgment, and has a greater and 

more extenſive view, than others, who 

can facrifice moral obligations to any tem- 

poral good. Such cannot ſee afar of. 

They confine their views to objects juſt 

before them. But the man of virtue diſ- 

cerns all around; views Deity; attends to 
his governing the world ; and ſees that his 
own perfection conſiſts in the reſemblance 
of Deity. He views another world; and 

ſees how this ſtate ſtands connected with 
endleſs happineſs. ' And this man acts 

upon a right view, and is in the way to 
perfection and happineſs. | For, 

5, Laſtly. It is in vain to entertain 
hopes of being happy in another world; 
if we do not gain that tempervof mind, 
and complection of ſoul, and conduct of 
life, which ſtands connected with, and is 
neceſſary to attemper us to, the glory and 
bappineſs of a future life. 
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ing upon their honor, laying violent hands 


upon their own lives, or the lives of others, 


are none other than the effects of cowar- 
dice. We call things by wrong names. 
We have a great many inſtances of want 


of courage, When people, through fear of 
their fellow-creatures, ſhall ſacrifice truth; 


and diſobey their creator and ſupreme go- 


vernor. Surely ; this carries in it a de- 


plorable want a true e collage and refolu- 
tion. 

It is very lh FR evident, POE men, 
who. have true courage, never have ſuch 
an eſteem of others, or ſuch a fear of 
them, as to ſacrifice conſcience, truth, or 


moral virtue, Whoever does any of theſe, 


Jet their character or ſtation be ever ſo 
high in the world: let them imagine 
themſelves men of the higheſt honor: 


the character of theſe men is baſe and low, 


mean-ſpirited and cowardly, They dare 


not u adhere to what is of the laſt 


impor - 


I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe, by mak» 
ing only one obſervation upon the whole : 
and that is, ſome Perſons want the true 
eſſence of courage; but yet have a vaſt 

deal of that which is falſe. Duels, ſtand- 
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importance, and moſt perfective of the S+ RM, 
if reaſonable nature; and, conſequently, moſt VII. 
| 


\ 


productive of true happineſs. 
Let us not, therefore, ſuffer ourſelves. 


to be deceived by falſe notions of courage. 
And, when we have attained a true eſti- 
mate of courage, let us purſue that, which 
is neceſſary to make us happy here, and 
Prepare us for the happineſs of another 


life. 
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On weckneſt | 


"Gece e 


Marr. v. 5. 


Bleſſed are the meek; for they ſhall 
7nherit the earth, 


8 = 2 EN theſe beatitudes, our gp RN. 

* Savior deſigned to teach VIII. 
his diſciples what diſpoſi —— 

WA tions they were to correct, 

and what they ſhould par- 

ſue, in order to their be- 
coming members of his kingdom, and in- 

titled to the bleſſings, which are therein 
promiſed, 

_- + THoje, wy attended our Savior's in- 
ſtructions, at this time, were full of ex- 
pectations of a temporal kingdom; and of 
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Sr RM, the bleſſings to be confered, by rhe Ng 

VIII. ab, in that kingdom. 
When, from an expectation chat the 
Mieſſiab would ſet up a kingdom here on 
earth, they had worldly inclinations and 
aſpiring views; our Savior pronounced thoſe 
happy, who were poor in ſpirit; for ſuch 
perſons were fit to become his diſciples. 
And, when, from expectations of a tem- 
poral kingdom under the Me eſfiah, they 
had inclinations to ſenſual pleaſures; our 
Savior, in oppoſition, tells them, that the 
character of his followers was, that they 
ſhould be ſerious, conſiderate, and regard- 
ful of the laws, which they were under, 
as reaſonable Beings: and, whenever they 
deviated from them, they would expreſs a 
deep reſentment of ſorrow, and turn from 
eyery fin, to the practice of every virtue: 
Bleſſed are they that maurn, for they ſhall 
be comforted. They ſhall have eaſe, tran- 
| quillity, and peace of mind, in this ſtate; 
and even in the performance of thoſe du- 
ties, to which our nature may be moſt 
reluctant; and they ſhall, at laſt, attain 
endleſs glory and happineſs. And, inaſ- 
much as their expecting a temporal king- 
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dom would lead them to ſuppoſe that the 8E Rr. 


character fiteſt for ſuch a view, was, 
be brave, heroic, full of courage, and of 
an high ſpirit: Our Lord, in oppoſition, 


pronounces thoſe happy, that were meck ; 


Bleſſed are the meek, for they 2 inberit 
the earth. 


In treating on theſe words, 1 propoſe, 


4 To explane this AE of meek- 


— 


inberiting the earth. 

III. Anſwer the objections, which may 
be raiſed. And, {2 

IV. Conclude, by making practical re- 
flections. 


14 I ſhall indeavor to explain what our 


Tord means by the tern mech. Bleſſed 


are the meek. 

I have already intimated that this cha- 

rater ſtands oppoſed to the diſpoſition, 

which thoſe, who attended our Savior's in- 
ſtructions, labored under, as expecting a 
temporal kingdom. They incouraged in 

themſelves an haughtineſs of mind, ſuitable 

L 3 | to 


FE 


II. Shew what we are to underſtand by | 


to VIII. 
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On meekneſs. 


Sr Kt. to their hopes that the Ne ub would con- 
VIII. quer all nations, and ſubject them unto 
che Jews. From this apprehenſion, it was 


natural for them to ſuppoſe, that to 
incourage ' themſelves in an haughty | 
fierceneſs, was what would make them 
fit for ſuch a temporal kingdom, But, as 


our Lord intended to ſet up a ſpiritual 


one, and to open the views of happineſs | 
in another world, he pronounces thoſe to 
be happy, and prepared to enter into his 
kingdom, that were meek. 

Meekneſs is a virtue, by which p17 4 


ment and anger are to be reſtrained. There 


is a diſtinction to be made between the 
anger, which ariſes upon a ſuppoſition of 
an undeſigned injury, and what has an- 
nexed to it the idea of a crime. We are 
to formed, that, when an injury is offered 
to us, or to any other, unjuſtly, we feel 
a paſſion ariſing in our breaſt; which, con- 
1 in itſelf, can never make us crimi- 

It i is, indeed, to be directed aright; 


| to Fro reined, that it may not go to any 


"exceſs; and to. be under the command of 
our reaſon. If we ſuffer reſentment and 
anger to tranſport u us to fay, or do, what 

is 


n 
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| » indecent; if this paſſion riſes too high; SERM.” 
if it is excited upon every trifle; if it is VIII. | 
long detained and indulged ; and, in con. 


ſequence, ſetles into malice; we become, 
indiſputably, criminal. If our anger is 
miſplaced; if it carries us too far, and is 
under no proper reſtraint; if it determines 
in fixed deſigns and purpoſes of revenge; 


we cannot but, according to reafon and 
 ſeripture, ſee that we are far from: being 


mee, that we come under the e . 
character, and commence guilty: rt 
But, that we eee 

this duty, I muſt remind you, that it is 
to become a ſetled temper and fixed diſ- 
poſition. No one can be ſaid to be meek; 
becauſe, ſometimes, he behaves agreeably 


to ſuch a character. He muſt gain a fa- 
cllity, in regulating and governing this 
angry affection. And the meet will have 
the pleaſure of a tranquillity and 'calmneſs 


of mind, not R Gfſturhed. 75 * | 
mn. oe 

Bat farther: He mp "ROAR in 
bio wa and in all his behavior. He 


e "er chiſel to 18 
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to expreſſions, which plainly carry in them, 
in the view or fentiments of others, a 


furious complection of mind. 


preſſions. 
very great contention and ſtrife. Whereas 


Perſons, under the influence of crcetive 


reſentment, will diſcover this irregularity 


even in their very eyes and countenance: 
and it will break out, into indecent ex- 
And the conſequence will be 


meek men cut off all this; by having a 
fixed reſolution to improve in the! Pn 
ment of this paſſion. 

Other virtues will attend the meek ; ind 
muſt be concomitants of this virtue. No 
man is ſo often hurried away with anger, 


as the perſon, that has too great an opinion 


of his own worth. He muſt have a mo- 
derate ſhare of riches : or elſe he will feet 
criminal anger to ariſe in his breaſt, He 


muſt have honor: or elſe he is angry, 


for want, forſooth, of having all that 
reſpect, which his vanity may make him 
think his due. He muſt have the for- 


bearance of others, and they muſt make 
proper allowances for the weakneſſes and 


impetfections of human nature: how 
little allowance ſoever he makes for others. 


He, 


On. FRY 


He, chat is ſlo to anger, muſt know SRRN. 


himſelf; the: ſizpation,. that, he has, in the 
creation of Gop; his dependence. upon 
that Being, who is flow to anger. Theſe | 
things muſt be impreſſed upon his mind: 
and gain a conſiderable aſcendent over it. 


This. i is the character: and theſe are the 


virtues, which will attend the perſon, who 
is truly meek. He will not readily fire. 
He wilt be flow to reſentment, And, 
when he ſees it reaſonable to reſent, he 
Will take all kind methods to redreſs the 
injury; and not be carried on to a revenge, 
that is unbecoming a reaſonable nature 
and a chriſtian. He will often call to his 
thoughts all that is proper to command 
this exorbitant paſſion. 


2 II. Let us candles the incouragement, 
by which our. Lord recommends this tem- 
per, or diſpoſition, of mind. Bleſſed 
are the meek, for they ſhall inberit the, 
earth.” _ 

Interpreters widely differ in this point. 
And(which ſeems very ſurprizing)ſome un- 
derſtand the term Earth, here, to denote 


Heaven, For that (lay they) is the land 


of 
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a of the ling. What has induced ſome 
VIII. learned men to interpret it in this way, 
nas been, They have imagined, that, in 
this ſermon of our ſavior's, there are no 
temporal promiſes, When, therefore, to 
the meet, there is a promiſe, that rbey 
ſhall inherit the earth : it muſt mean (fay 
they) ſhall inherit the happineſs, which is 
promiſed in another world. I need not 
refute this interpretation ; though it be ad- 
 vanced by men of great learning. For 
the paſſage is cited from P/alm xxxvii. 11. 
And there the earth is uſed to denote the 
land of Canaan.» 
Others apprehend that this is a promiſe, 
which regards the happineſs, that -ſhall 
attend the meek, in this life, — In order 
to fix it, it will be proper that we con- 
fider how the P/almift has uſed the words. 
The deſign of the 37th Pſalm is to remove 
the difficulty, ſpringing from the different 
conduct of the divine providence, to the 
righteous, and to the wicked. Sometimes, 
che righteous appear to be in diſtreſs ; 
and the wicked floriſn. This was a ſtum- 
ec yl _—_ under the diſ- 
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ce hall be cut off; but thoſe, that wait 


| the meek, there, is a promiſe made, of the 
kind care and protection of Go oyer 


«, but they, that wait upon the Lord, and 
and protection extended to them,” 
have a calm poſſeſſion of what is proper 


and neceſſary to Ma them truly happy, 
in this world. 5 


On e,, 16 


were temparal. "The P/almift exhorts , VIII. 
them to ceaſe from anger, and forſake 
wa Wrath; and not to fret againſt thoſe 
& that Proſpeted in vice. For evil-doers 


_ upon the Lord, fa inherit the earth. 
« For yet a little while, and the wicked 
te ſhall not be. Yea thou ſhalt diligently 
W conſider bis place and it ſhall not 
de Be, But the eek ſhall inherit. the 
ry earth. | 


T, it appears, "by. this Pfaln, that, to 


hem. <<. The wicked ſhall be cut off: 


« truſt i in him, ſhall have his kind -Care | 


2. It farther implies that they ſhall 


Indeed, the ee have not a pro- 


miſe that they ſhall abound: neither, ac- 


cording to our ſavior's doctrine, is this 
| neceſ- 
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 SerM. neceſſary to make them happy. Luke 
VIII. xii. 15. Life does not conſiſt in abun- 
wh dance : that is, an happy life does not 
take its original from the great abundance 
of the things which a man poſſeſſes. And, 
in this Pſalm, it is ſaid, The little, that 
a righteous man hath, is better than the 
riches of many wicked. They have the 
promiſe of what is proper to make them 
happy, in this life; with eaſe, or with - 
out any ſolicitude, or anxiety. And this I 
think, the words ſignifie, when it is ſaid, 
The meek ſhall inherit the earth. They 
ſhall have what, with content, will make 
them more happy than the great riches, 
which men of vice poſſeſs. © And they 
ſhall have this imparted to them, by the 
kind providence of the al K the 
world. 
3. It does ſeem to carry i in it, likewiſe, 
the injoyment of this, with the trueſt re- 
lich and the higheſt Pleaſure. 15 
This is expreſſed in the eleventh verſe. 
| Ti he meek ſhall inherit the earth, and 
ſhall delight themſelves in the abundance 


of N 


Os mech 


80 that this incouragement, which our VIII 
Savior gives to the meet: and which is 


taken from the 37th Pſalm; plainly im- 
plies in it, the kind protection of heaven: 
his blefling them with what is proper to 


render them happy here: and that they 


ſhould injoy it, without anxiety or diſ- 
treſs; and likewiſe delight in it, reliſhing 
what the kind providence of Gop beſtows 
upon them. 

And, if we will carefully attend, we 
ſhall find that theſe are generally the ef- 
fects of the character, which our Savior 
mentions, Thoſe, that are boiſterous and 


noiſy, ſeldom have a calmneſs and com- 


poſure of mind. They are generally in 


a flame: and, during that, they are not 


capable of taſteing the pleaſure, which 


they have in their power, Meek men de- 


pend upon Gop. And, injoying every 
thing which his bleſſing diſpenſes to them, 
they have no uneaſy reflection to prevent 


the pleaſure, which the bounty of heaven 


has put in their power. They taſje 
every favor of Gop with gratitude and 
Joy- Yea, we ſhall find mee men to 


have 
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SERNM. have ſuch regard ſhown them, as is pro- 
VIII. per to make them quiet, . ſerene, and 
— calm. The meek man never injures others: 
and does not feel exceſſive paſſion,” upon 
every little injury, offered to him by 
others. Many things, which are the cauſes 

of diſcontent, or diſtreſs, are removed: 

and he i is delighted with being under the 
peculiar care and guardianſhip of heaven. 

There is another ſenſe of the words, 

which I will mention; viz, that here 

our Savior may have ſome regard to the 
 Patriarchal ſtate of happineſs, They had, 

from the time of the patriarchs, a notion, that 

thoſe, who were followers of Abraham and 

bis ſpiritual children, ſhould be bleſſed, and 

inherit the land of Canaan, To this, they 
ſuppoſe, there is a reference in the new 
Heavens and new earth, mentioned 2 Peter 

Hi. 13. And then the ſenſe will be, 

« Bleſſed are the meek, For, though, 

« upon the expectation of a temporal 

« kingdom, you- may think that fighting 

e for it is more proper to attain the poſ- 
* ſeſſion of the. Holy Jand, which was 
* given you by promiſe, as the deſcend- 
K ents of Alralum; it is the week and 
| child» 


La) 


'Os meekneſs., 69 
* child-like diſpoſition, to which the pro- IJ REI. 


d miſe is made, and fo it is expreſſed VIII. 
« even by your own writers. I refer you = 
« to the Eſalmiſt. He tells you that they 
are happy who are meet: for they 
c ſhall inherit the land. 
I ſhall not abſolutely reject this inter- 
pretation: but J rather chooſe the former; 
as that, which appears to be well- founded 
in the P/alm, from whence this text is 
quoted, 


III. I come now to anſwer an objec- 
tion, which may ſtart up in the minds of 
ſome. EM 

* Surprizing ! That our favior ſhould 
% ſay, Bleſſed are the Meek, What! is 
** this the character of his diſciples? Muſt 
e we, becauſe we are Chriſtians, quit 
that, which appears to us to be a near- 
«© er way to large poſſeſſions, here on 
earth? We feel aſpiring and ambitious 
** views, Muſt theſe all be conquered, 


“ and dwindle into the low, : abject tem- 
cc 


© Þ per of meek perſons ? This, ſurely, does 
| 1 ** -not recommend Chry Hianity. 4 


8 


What- 


= f ___-. 
Sr RM. Whatever plauſibility there may be in 
VIII. this objection, if it be carefully attended 
—Y— to, we ſhall find, that there is nothing 
ſolid in it. For thoſe, who are deſtitute 
of meekneſs, often draw upon themſelves 
great diſtreſs and trouble. Even a diſpo- 


ſition to revenge is accompanied with in- 


expreſſible diſtreſs and anguiſh, And, 


then, very often their reſentment hurries 
them on, ſo far as to expoſe them even to 
the law, and government, which' they 
live under. If this is not the effect; it, 


© however, creates a flame in the family and 


neighborhood. For that reaſon, they all 
unite againſt.the man of wrath, Whereas 
a meek man has the affections of all, 
whom he conyerſes with, His humanity, 


gentleneſs, and goodneſs, procure him the 


favor of the family and neighborhood, 
And all are defirous of aſſiſting him, wha 
is ſo far from injuring any, that he would 
rather bear with a ſmall injury, than re- 
turn it. Such an one may very well, from 


the very nature of things, expect, if he has 


an injury offered to him, that others will 
have ſuch a regard to his character, as to 


 Interpoſe and make up any of the differ- 


ENCES, 
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ences, that may ariſe, And you find this Sæ RM. 2 
is true in fact. For thoſe, who will op- VIII. 
preſs the 1 innocent, themſelves; when they 9 
ſee great oppreſſion offered to the meek, 

by others, they are willing enough to in- 
terpole, to prevent the perſon, that is 

meek, from being quite ruined and cruſhed. 

This is repreſented, and in a beautiful 
manner, by the apoſtle, 1 Pet. iii. 9, 
&c. Not rendering evil for evil, or rail. 

ing for railing: but, contrariwiſe, bleſſ- 
ing: knowing that ye are thereunto called, 
bat ye ſhould inherit a bleſſing. For he, 

that: will love life [or deſires happineſs] and 

would fee good days ; let bim refrain bis 
tongue from evil I that is, from reviling, or 
hurting others;] and bis lips, that they. 
ſpeak no guile [to impoſe on any.] Let 

him eſchew evil, and do good, [do what is 
kind and beneficent to all, with whom he 
converſes.] Let him ſeek peace, and pur- 
ſue it. And, then, the benefit, which 
follows, is, The eyes of the Lord are over 
the righteous, and his ears are open unto 
' their prayers. He will favor them with 
his kind providence, But, on the con- 

trary, The face of the Lord is againſt them 
Vol. III. M that 
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"Foe that 4% evil. Go p, the creator and g0- 
— vernor of the world, puts himſelf as it 
were in battle- array againſt thoſe that do 


evil, or hurt, to others. After which, 


the apoſtle adds, And who is he, that will 


harm you ;- if ye are followers of that which- 
is good ? If you ſhow gentleneſs and kind- 
neſs to thoſe, whom you converſe with, 
who will harm you. Is there any one, that 


will hurt ſuch, as ever, in their conduct, 


expreſs a diſpoſition to be kind and bene- 


ficent to others? However (ſays the apo» 


ſtle) ſuppoſing the caſe; if there ſhould. 
be any, who will expreſs their inhuma- 
nity and cruelty to the meek; ſo as to 
make them ſuffer for dightrouſrlt- fake: 3 
do not you imagine that you are, there- 


fore, whappy. For bappy are you, even 


then. And be not afraid of their terror ©. 


neither be ye troubled. So that the whole 


train of the apoſtle's reaſoning turns upon 
this, Be good to others ; and they will 
not have an aptneſs to do you an injury. 
Gop will take you under his care. But, 
ſuppoſing that, for the ſake of CHRIS, 


you ate called to ſuffer by men, bold, 
inhumane, and cruel; you have a crown 


of 


* 
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of life; 3 your ae in another ſtate SER . 
will be proportionable. And you will, VIII. 
therefore, have all the reaſon in the world, 


to put on the character of the niet and 
lowly in heart. Vou ſhall, at preſent, 
with eaſe and content, inden what kind 


providence thinks moſt proper to commu- 


nicate to you. You will, by | meeknefs, 
gain the favorable regard of others. You 
will, thereby, generally ſecute yourſelves 
from oppreſſion. However: ſhould you 
fall under oppreſſion, Go will reward 
you in the future world, 
Thus I have repreſented to your the in- 
couragement, which our ſavior gives to 
ingage us to purſue this character of meek- 


| neſs, And J have anſwered an objection, 
which might ariſe, biz. that meekneſs is 


* the moſt ready way to lay a man open 
* to thoſe that are haughty : and, in con- 
* ſequence, expoſe him to oppreſſion.” 
Now, this is contrary to the nature of 


things. And, if it ſhould fo happen, 
Soy is our father and friend; and he will 
guard us; or, at leaft, he will impart to 


us anſwerable aid, 


Ma IV. I ſhall 
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IV. T-Chall- now conclude iy making. 


: practical remarks; 


1. How Age kent 4 is the cha- 
. of thoſe, that are repreſented as 
great in hiſtory ? Whoſe names are tranſ- 
mitted to us in pompous colors, as being 
remarkable, and to be admired? _ 

When we read of Cz/ar and aan. 
and all the great heroes of antiquity; 


cannot read without wonder and . 


tion. Whereas, if we judged aright, we 
ſhould call thoſe men murtberers, who 
could not rein their paſſions; who thought 
themſelves ſo conſiderable that they might 


ſacrifice the lives of thouſands to accom- 
pliſh their ambitious ends. The trueſt and 


the beſt · character is to be humane, kind, 


and beneficent. There can be no better 
diſcovery of a truly great man, than that, 
when he feels his paſſion riſe, he can let it 
looſe, juſt as far as Reaſon | does allow; 


and reſtraip it, when it becomes exorbi- 
tant and unruly ; ; ang call it back, when 


it is dilagreeable, to what is right and fit. 


This is more excellent than to conquer a 
a city, a kingdom, or the whole world. 


2, Let 


— 


8 
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2. Let us preſs after an habitual go- i 8 
vernment of this paſſion of anger, as well VIII. 
as of all the other paſſions, which are' — 3 


placed in our frame. 


_ Certainly, Religion does not Frag to 


extirpate every affection, or to bring us 


to be without any paſſion. No! There 
is a place for Anger, as well as for any 
other paſſion. But, when this, inſtead 
of being governed by Reaſon, uſurps the 


throne, and hurries men into all actions, 


that ſuch 7 a paſſion has an aptneſs, to in- 


ſpire, the conſequences will be. hurtful to 
themſelves; and in . e 


and unhappy S 


Religion is deligned to give us the 
fo periority over exorbitant paſſions: , and. 


we have all the motives, that are proper 

and fit, to induce us to the purſuit of thoſe 
characters, which CHRIST recommends 
to his followers. 


3. If Chriſtians wou Id often trace the 
| character of their Lord and Maſter, who 


was meek and lowly in heart, they would 


not think it an indifferent matter, whether 


they attained this virtue, or no. 
| 2 What! 
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Senn, What! the ſon of Gon, who had plory 
VIII. with the father before the world began, 
e, appearing in our world, and ſuſtaining 
the character of one chit” was week and 
botoly in heart! — Did he thus debaſe 
himſelf, out of love and affeRtion to us? 
and behave with ſuch exemplary meek- 
neſs? And we hot indeavor to tread in 
his ſteps? Indeed, when he looked upon 
the hypocriſy. of the Scribes and Phari- 
fees, he expreſſed anger and indignation + 
but it war, becauſe of their wearing a 
maſque ; and appearing to be pious ; when 
in reality, they allowed themſelves in 
the practice of ſenſuality, and other 
vices. But, when he converſed with thoſe, 
that contradicted him, and treated bln 
in the unkindeſt manner, he entered inta 
calm reaſon; and anſwered them with 
remarkable meekneſs, Never do we find, 
In his life, any thing appeating, that di 
covered affectation to gain the aſcendent 
over others. He was alſo without guile. 
And his meekneſs and gentleneſs were 
moſt illuſtrious. This is the character, 
which Ar. . are his diſciples, ſhould 
| indeavor | 
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indeavor to imitate; and carefully copy Se: RM. 


the example, that he has ſet before us. 


4. Upon our attaining this temper of — 


meekneſs, our expectation of endleſs hap- 
pineſs depends, | 
Are we greater than our Lord > Have 
we. an higher character to ſuſtain than 
he had? Surely; all pretenſions, that are 
offered to incourage the exerciſe of undue 
reſentment, are without any juſt. foun- 
dation, | 
We are to be the diſciples of CuRisT; 
and to manifeſt it, by a concern to tranſ- 
cribe, in our temper and life, the vir- 
tues, which, in the higheſt perfection, 
were ſhining in him. And there is in 
our view, a proſpect of an inheritance, 
zncorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reſerved in beaven for us, In 
order to be meet for that heavenly ſtate, 
it is neceſſary that we put on meebneſs, 
gentleneſs, and forbearance, one towards 
another. And we cannot attain this, 
without a due regulation of every paſ- 
ſion, which is in our frame. If, there- 
fore, we would evidence to ourſelves, 
that we are the true followers of Cy RisT. 
M 4 If 
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SzrM.! If we would make it appear to others, 75 
VIII. that it is our ſincere indeavor to tran- 
> ſcribe the ſame temper in us, which we 

find in our Lord. If we eee 


the virtues, which attend mecꝶtneſi, i 
creaſing in us: then, we cannot but bY 


cern that we have the: moſt powerful 


LN to prevail with us to preſs after 
a proper government of this paſhan” of 
anger, as well as others, | 


To Glad: If we are the follow- 
ers of the meek and lowly IE Sus; ſure- 
ly, it becomes us to appear in the ſame | 
temper of. mind, which our Lord diſco- 
vered. If we are called to be beneficent 
and good, and we cannot do this, unleſs 
we gain the government of our anger; 
it is of the laſt conſequence to uſe all 
Proper methods to bring us to this, which 
is the temper of the goſpel; by which 


wwe are made like to the founder of our 
religion; and, by which alone, we can 


be meet for the reward which he has 
eraciouſly promiſed to them that love him, 
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PHIL. iv. 11, 12. 


For I have learned in whatſoever 
Hate I am, therewith to be con- 
Zent. 

7 know both 155 Zo FY aha, ad 
I now how to abound : every 

 qphere, aud in all things, I am 
inſtructed, both to be full and 
to be hungry, both to abound and 

10 Ys fer need. 


WC bg and particularly up- IX. 
on the duties, which refer ho re 


foundation firm, I have given you a de- 
| ſcription 
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I 70 | On contentment. 
Sun. ſcription of our malte] "From hene gl 
IX. the duties, that ref De A hot tale er 
AY DV riſe, As we are ſenſible Beings, external 
objects are capable of itaparting pleaſure 
or pain, It is, therefore, our duty to ex- 
preſs a conſtant care to guard againſt thoſe 
evils, to which our nature is liable; and 
to keep all our powers in their full vigor 
and capacity of happineſs. It is farther 
to be obſerved, That our ind, by its ac- 
tions, is capable of communicating plea- 
ſure, as well as the ſenſes, which our bo- 
gies: are indued with. And, inaſmuch 
as the pleaſures of the mind are higher, 
and of more importance, than thoſe, which 
take their riſe from our ſenſes: It becomes 
our duty, to expreſs a conſtant care not to 
ſuffer ourſekves to be impoſed on, by the 
pleaſures of ſenſe; when they will have a 
tendency. to weaken, if not to deſtroy, 
the pleaſures of an higher nature, And, 
ſince our Reaſon is the higheſt faculty we 
have; and by which we excel all other 
DN Beings, around us; we cannot but fee, 
that it is obligatory upon, us to cultivate 
thoſe powers, of our intelligent” nature. 
And ſince, as they are ſuperior to the other 
powers, 
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powers, they ate to direct and govern Sz RM, 


them, it cannot but be binding upon us, 
to expreſs a care, always, to have Reaſon 
to hold the feins, and guide our lower 
powers. And, fince we find that we have 
a bent to what appears to us good; and 
an averſion to that, which we conceive to 


IX. 
AIRY | 


be evil; and that, from thence, ariſe va- 


rious paſſions; we cannot but ſee, that, as 


it is our duty to regulate our paſſions and 


_ affections ; ſo it becomes us, and is bind- 

ing upon us, to conſider the different kinds 

of good, that make their court to us. 
Good is either ſpiritual or temporal. 


5 Piritual good, I mean that, which 12 a 


tendency to render us, as intelligent Be- 


ings, perfect and happy. By temporal 


good i 1s meant riches, honors, and ſenſible 
pleaſures. 


And, as there are ſeveral kinds of goed 
things, fo there are evil things, of differ- 
| ent kinds, and which we are to avoid. 


The virtue, by which the pleaſures of 


ſenſe are governed, is femperance, or pu. 


rity. The virtue, by which we rein our 
deſires, and purſuits, of the poſſeſſions, 


or injoyments, of this world, is modera- | 


Hon, | 
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ad tion. And the virtue, by which we . 
vern our deſire of eſteem, or honor, * 
unity. 1 59 | 3 a "Iu 9 = 2 


As there is temporal g00d, ſo. thank is 
temporal evil, And, as we incline to the 


former; 3 ſo we avoid, che latter. And 
yet, in ſome caſes, it is contrary to Rea- 


ſon : and, of conſequence, contrary to 
our duty, to fly evil; when we 3 


avoid evil, without. bartering truth, 


acting contrary to the reaſon of e. 


As we are intelligent, and under obliga- 
tions to behave ſuitably to our nature, it 
cannot but be obligatory upon us, rather 
to ſuffer, than to decline thoſe evils, at the 
expence of truth and virtue. 

 Evils are either preſent or "Future. a If 
preſent ; the virtue, by which the mind 
is directed to a right conduct under them, 
Is patience, If future, it is called forti: 
tude. And, as we find, "that there is in 
us an affection ; which, when an ijury! is 
offered to us, or others, will excite reſent- 


ment, and which is Called anger ; — the 
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Thus 


On "contentment. 
Thus far we have proceded in the du- SERM< 


ties] which tefet to dur ſelves. 


273 
IX. 


We may eaſily obſerve, that there are — 


different ſtations among men : Anda great 
viciflitude in the circumſtances of perſons: 


It cannot, therefore, but appear reaſonable 


to have ſuch a firmneſs of mind, as to be 


able to bear all the variety of turns, 
which wy! Dat us, in this | uncertain 


World: 
And, to treat on we I dete fixed up- 


on the apoſtle's words: For T have learned 
in whatſoever ſlate Tam, therewith: to be 


content. I know both how to be abaſed ; 
and I know how, to abound. Every where, 
and in all things, I am inſtructed, both to 
be full and to be ee 3 both to abound 
and to fer e 


* * 


1 115 will be youu to explain the | 


duty +81. 492 

II. To crinfidee * e from 
cds; the obligation of AY it, 
takes „ 


III. To recommend this! virtue of con- 


tentment. 


L It 
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* contentment, 


81 I will be proper to een thi 


The word . which is hap ren · 
Fay content, ſignifies ſelf-ſufficient : But 
we muſt take care to ſetle the right idea of 
that word. To imagine that we are in- 
dependent, is to entertain ſentiments con- 
trary to the truth of things. But, by con- 
tentment, or ſelf-ſufficiency, we mean ſuch 
a frame and temper of mind, as that we 
may not be diſturbed, or rendered un- 
happy, by the viciſſitudes, that we are 
liable to, in this uncertain life. 

Ik a perſon is under any circumſtance, 
which gives him uneaſineſs; he muſt take 
care that this do not riſe too high, or that 
it is not unreaſonable, I believe, every 
one will eaſily own that, with temper and 
moderation, to purſue a change of ſuch 
circumſtances as are afflictive, is not incon- 
ſiſtent to the duty here recommended. 
But ſtill, if this deſire is attended with 
impatience; and we are thereby puſhed 
upon methods, which Reaſon does forbid ; 
undoubtedly, ſuch a temper and behavior 
muſt make us criminal, 


If 


If we are in bigh circumſtances, and 8E RM. 
place our happineſs in them; er behave to IX. 
others in an elated manner; and forget —V* 


that we are dependent upon the creator of 
all; we want the virtue, which is here 
recommended. Or, if we are in circum- 
ſtances: of poverty, diſgrace, ' reproach 3 
and all within is ruffled ; and. we fret, as 
well againſt the providence of Gop, as 
againſt the inſtruments ; which, perhaps, 
may have occaſioned this unhappy. fitua- 
tion; we become criminal; and act con- 
trary to that contentment, which is a duty; 
and which we ought with care to exer- 
ciſe, in every fituation, or To 
of. life... - | 

| You ſee, then, Wha this duty con- 
fiſts, It is a firmneſs of mind, whereby 
we become capable of performing what is 
proper, towards God ; and towards ofbers ; 
and, at the ſame time, feel the happineſs, 
which we are capable of attaining, in ſuch 
circumſtances. It is a virtue, by which 
we prevent immoderate deſires, and rein 
exceſſive uneaſineſs; by which we have a 
| elf: government, to that degree, that we 
en in our words and actions, what 
is 
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Or contentment. 


Sean is agreeable to our character; and the e- 
lation, that we ſtand in, with reference 0 
thec creator and ne we 2 1 


1. N the Ae of this will ; 
appear, with greater clearneſs, by repre- 
fenting the principles, from whence: this 
very great, and yet POP” — _— 
takes 1 its — 7 

1. It ſprings from a firm Peres 
that our true happineſs depends _ oo 
tuous habits and behavior,” | 

When 1 ſpeak of the Principles, Hom | 
whence contentment takes its riſe, I would 
not be underſtood to mean only fleeting 
thoughts, which we now and then have 
offered to our minds; ; and to which we 
give a weak aſſent, or pay little regard. 
But I mean ſuch ſetled refleQions, that, 
in conſequence, become principles, and 
influence the temper and behavior. 055 

The great miſtake of men is to enter- 
tain thoughts of having happineſs, by 
ſomething external. This, perhaps, is a 
doctrine, which will not readily be im- 
braced, through a wrong education, and 
neglect of thinking; But whoeyer does 

| g not 


0 contentment. 
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not ot ſetle il it in his own mind, fo, as that it 8E RM. 


becomes a principle of action, that ex- 
eternal things cannot make happy, or 


IX. 
9 


« that they have not the moſt conſider- 


0 able ſhare in happineſs ;” — muſt be, 
very frequently, carried away by thoſe af- 
fections, which are inconſiſtent to real vir- 
tue: And will find it very hard (if it be 
poſſible) to act, in every reſpect, conſiſt- 

ent with a good moral character. 
I am far from introducing Stoical Prin- 


ciples, I know things, that are external, 


and particularly the poſſeſſions of this life, 
put it in the power of thoſe, who have 


them, to obtain many things that may 


contribute to pleaſure, I am very readily 
convinced of this. But they may be 


means, and oftener are, of what wounds 


our minds; and cauſes ſorrow and uneaſi- 
neſs, than they become inſtruments of 
real virtue and true happineſs, 

It is, however, certain ; and (I think) 
may be made evident to a demonſtration ; 


that it is virtue, in its proper extent (i. e. 


taking in piety, juſtice, and beneficence ; 
as well as . that is moſt 


* On contentment. 


Se RN. eſſential to the re n a cel 
IX. Being. 

R of being <A when! we oe 
intelligent, and framed: for Gop, and vir- 
tue, and happineſs in another world : — 
I fay, to talk of any thing but real piety 
and extenſive virtue, to make ſuch a Be- 
ing happy, is really to talk contrary to the 
truth of things. hs e 

We ſee a thouſand evils wy for want | 71 
of having this deeply fixed upon our 
minds. It is ſurprizing to take a view of 

the world, and to hear ſome men expreſs 
themſelves in ſociety, and do it without a 
blaſh ; they talk of equipage, and of the 
grandeur of this world, with ſuch a guſt, 
as by no means becomes reaſonable Beings, 
formed for virtue and immortality. And 
yet they are not aſhamed, neither do they 
reflect upon the egregious folly, 

It would be wrong, according to the 
truth of things, to depretiate the bleſſings 
of this earth. But, as we feel pleaſure 
arifing from the ſenſes ; and pleaſure, of a 

different nature, ſpringing from conſcious 

virtue; this pleaſure (or, in other words, 
this happineſs) of the mind muſt be looked 
upon 
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upon as moſt important, and vaſtly to be 8x NM. 
- to the other. If we can injoy IX. 
the things of this world, in a way, or 
they are not hindrances to a virtuous tem- 

per and life; but rather helps, whereby 
theſe virtues are practiſed to an higher de- 
gree; no doubt, they are, and ought to 

be, eſteemed ; — as they are means of 


exerciſing that beneficence and goodneſs, 
whereby we reſemble Deich. | 
2. If we would attain contentment, we 


muſt have this as a principle, fixed in our 188 


minds, That the great concern we 


5 have, is, to know how to behave, in 
* any circumſtance, as becomes reaſona- 
| © ble Beings: And that greater or leſs 


« circumſtances ; or the change from one 
ce circumſtance to another; can effect no 
“ more than a change of duty.” 
If we will think aright, we muſt re- 
member that this is a ſtate of trial; and 
ſo calculated that we might (by cle 
what is fit and right, in any circumſtance) 
be prepared to enter into a ſtate, where 


perfect virtue; and, conſequently, perfect 


Os (hall be 8 forever. 


—— 
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On contentment. 
We muſt confider ourſelves as ſtanding _ 


in relation to another world. We never 


> think agreeably to our make, unleſs we 


take this into our view. And then, con- 
ſequently, it is not what we are, but how 
we behave in any circumſtance, by which 


we may attain that temper and conduct, 
which ſhall render us meet for future and 


endleſs happineſs. And whoever takes this 
into his thoughts, will ſee that a man is 
more valuable, as he is related to another 
world, than to this. What is it that he 


ſtands related to, here? To a world of 


objects of ſenſe, that are not adequate to 
the deſires of his nature? Inſufficient to 
make him happy? May be the oceaſion of 
vice, and ſo of miſery ? But cannot be 
any other, than the means of virtue; and, 
thereby, of happineſs? But the other 

world is, that, which I am to look upon, 


as my laſt eſtate, whether of happineſs, | 


or the reverſe. 

3. Another principle, from whence this 
kappy diſpoſition, of contentment of mind, 
takes its riſe, is a firm belief, that every 
circumſtance is under the direction of the 

crenter 
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creator and governor of the world; and gx RM. 


that he, in all things, deſigns our good. 


I I will not pretend to ſay, whether, in 


the ſtate of innocence, there was defigned 
ſuch a variety of circumſtances, as we ſee 
men are now placed in. I can hardly 
think that there ſhould be intended, by 
the creator, ſuch a vaſt difference: Some 
having ſuch large injoyments, that they 
need ſcarce any thing external, in order to 
their happineſs: And others in circum- 


ſtances of great diſtreſs. I am apt to think _ 


that vice has occaſioned ſo great an altera- 
tion in circumſtances. However; it ap- 
pears very plain, that the creator and go. 
vernor of the world thinks it highly agree- 
able to permit theſe alterations, or differ- 
ent circumſtances, And we muſt remem- 
ber, that, by theſe different ſituations, 
there is an occaſion of practiſing every vir- | 
tue. When perſons are placed in an high 
rank, they may be like kings, to render 
others of the family of God happy. But, 
then, the virtue of thoſe, that are in 
lower circumſtances of life, is to behave 
with ſubmiſſion, prudence, and diligence. 
And they may, by performing their duty 
N 3 | faith=; 
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IX. 
1 | 
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faithfully and well, make themſelves ne- 
ceſſary to the happineſs of others. And 
they need not fall under any uneaſy ap- 
prehenſions, as thoſe frequently do, who 
are diſcontented. 

We are farther to conſider, that theſe 
things are under the direction of the wiſe, 


and kind, and good governor of all. This 


was diſcerned by the light of nature. An 
heathen could take notice that all men are 


the offspring of Gop. We are his chil- 


7 


dren, and dependent upon him ; and he 
governs the world. He ſees, and directs, 
and guides, every thing, by unerring wiſ- 
dom, and perfect goodneſs, and almighty 
power. Now, pray; is there not very 
great reaſon for firmneſs of mind, in any 


change or ſituation ; when we are ſatiſ- 


fied that we are related to Gop ; every 
thing is under his direction; and he has 
aſſured us that he will give us all things, 
that are neceſſary. This is the true prin- 
ciple, from whence this virtue, of content= 
ment, takes its riſe. | | 
| Reaſon as well as revelation (though the 
latter more expreſely) gives us firm ground 
to hope, chat, if we are extenſively virtu- 
ous, 


On contentment;\ 


happy. 
I. Revelation, Gop has mats pro- 


miſed, that, if we caſt our care upon him, 
be will take care of us. And, ſurely, 


nothing can be kinder than this promiſe :' 
Nor any thing better adapted to give full 
ſatisfaction and an inward ſelf-ſufficiency. 
For, if he, who is the creator and gover- 

nor of the world, will take care of me; 
E he, who does guide and direct all 
events; — ſurely, I am in the beſt and 
ſafeſt hands. And I can never be in ſuch 


_ circumſtances, let them be ever fo low, 
as not to have ſufficient ſupport and firm- 


neſs of mind. 


4. This virtue, of contentment, takes 


its riſe from the aſſurance, which we have, 
not only of preſent ſupport and aſſiſtance, 


from the governor of the world; but, 
when this ſcene ſhall come to an end, if 


we have behaved well, in every circum- 


ſtance, we ſhall be taken into the ſtate of 


perfect and complete 5 in ano- 


ther life. e 
N 4 ND 
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ous, he, who is the father of all, will not SERM. 


ſaffer us to fall into ſuch circumſtances, as IX. 
to make this ſtate anne and un = 


— 
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4. contentment” "TM 
You fee, then, how firm and ſolid FL 199 


X. foundation is, upon which this duty, of 
A contentment, ſtands. It ſtands upon a 


right knowlege of the deſign of our crea- 
tor in placing us in the ſtate, where we 
now are. It ariſes from juſt ſentiments of 
the neceſſity of virtue to make us happy. 
It ſprings from a firm perſuaſion of the 
kind providence of Gop ; and that, he, 
who has ſuffered this variety of eſtates and 
circumſtances, will, if we act agreeably 
in them, impart thoſe aids and ſupports, 
which may bear us up, and inable us to 
at with a firmneſs of mind, that ſhall 

make the moſt beautiful moral character: 
And that we ſhall, at laſt, receive an ex- 


ceding and eternal _ of glory. 


UI. I now come to recommend this vir- 
tue of contentment, _ 


1. I muſt venture to fay, that, if we 


do not attain it, we cannot be happy. I 


know not how it comes to paſs, but ſo it 


is, that there is nothing more peeviſh than 


grandeur, nothing more touchy than thoſe 
in high eſtate and great affluence: You 
think that * have all happineſs imagi- 


n ; 
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look into their minds; and you will find 
every little thing capable of throwing a 


diſreliſh upon all their injoyments; you 


will ſee as much reſtleſſneſs among per- 


ſons in high ſtations, as you do in a 


cottage. The reaſon is; Many, who are 
in high ſtations, have never ſetled right 
ſentiments in their minds. But, as they 
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nable; and that they are as Gods: but 8SERM· 


IX. 


have formed an apprehenſion, that they 


ſhall be more happy, as their poſſeſſions 


are larger; and by how much more 


- 


luſtre they can appear in: — In this 


wrong ſentiment, they have laid the 


place them. For, as they have not ſetled 
right notions; but place their happineſs 


in their abundance; the conſequence is, 
juſt as their riches increaſe, they phanſy 
their happineſs muſt advance. But they 
find themſelves miſerably deceived and 


diſappointed, This is the conſequence 


of their falſe opinion, And, when this 


takes place, they are not happy, with 
what they have at preſent ; but are 
eager after more. And, in conſequence, 

they 


foundation of uneaſineſs, in the largeſt | 
circumſtances, in which providence can 


On contentment. 
Sy RM. they muſk; at laſt, become even > incapoble_ 7 


of happineſs. 

If they would carefully conſider the 
nature of things; and obſerve that their 
minds are the higher powers; that con- 
ſcious virtue is the ſource. of ſatisfaction, 
and the moſt eſſential ingredient of hap- 
pineſs: And, if. they would view them- 
ſelves, as related to another world; and 
conſider this, as a ſtate of trial they 
would readily ſee, that, how- great a 
value ſoever people may put upon things 
external, they cannot be eſtimated as eſ- 
fential ingredients to happineſs _ 

What change can hurt them, when 
' Gop is their friend? T hey are certain 
of his aid: and, being preſerved from 
temptations, or inabled to overcome them; 
and, having promiſes of a great and 
glorious reward ; they have all the 
eſſentials of true happineſs, Whereas, 
if theſe are wanting, there is no capa- 
city of having happineſs, from any thing 
external. 

2. Conſider the e that at- 
tend this virtue of contentment, Is not 

_ +... qrprot- 
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expreſſing the greateſt firmneſs and pre- Sx 8M. 


ſence of mind, the way to be prepared. 


for any change that may happen! u 


not a moſt deſirable thing to be calm 
within? and to have that ſelf-ſufficiency, 
and content, which will render us capa- 
ble of as much happineſs as this ſtate will 
admit off? | 
But view another world: attend to 
the aſſurance of divine ſupport: and con- 
ſider that all the circumſtances of this 
life ſhall be over- ruled for our ſpiritual 
and eternal good; if we act conformably 
to thoſe offices, which ariſe, in different 
circumſtances. This is that, which is 
truly excellent. There is ſomething 
vaſtly grand; when the mind takes the 
changes of the world, juſt as they ſhould 
be conſidered: and is more ſolicitous how 
to behave ſo as to obtain the favor of 
Gop, than to attempt a change incon- 
ſiſtent to virtue. There is ſomething 
in this character, which muſt appear 
amiable, and beautiful, And it makes 
this world incapable of hurting us. All 
its ſmiles, or frowns, will have no ef- 
fect 1 a man, that places his happi- 
neſs 
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0 the favor of Gop, and the . of 


i F 


which we 
ſomething in it inexpreſſibly grand: 1 
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wiſe and good men, 
3- This virtue of contentment, is debe 
ly recommended to us, not only by Rea- 


. but by Revelation. 


It is a moſt glorious character of St. Paul, 
by e in the text. And there is 


have learned in whatſoever ſtate I am, 
therewith Zo be content, I know both 
how, 7o be abaſed, and I know how to 


abound. Every where, and in all things, 


J am inſtructed how to behave; both 
to be full, and to be bungry; both to 


| abound, and to ſuffer want. I can do 


all theſe things, through CHRIST, who 


- flrengtheneth me: i. e. throu gh the di- 


rections of CHRIST, and through the 


arguments and motives of the chriſtian 


doctrine. He knew very well that he 
was ingaged, as an apoſtle, in the ſer- 


vice of GoDp. And, as he, in the diſ- 
charge of his high office, met with diſ- 


treſſes, he was aſſured, not only of the 
truth of the doctrine; but that he ſhould 
have an anſwerable reward, in a future 


ſtate. 
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| Nate, And this was that which ſupported St xm. 
the firſt Chriftians, and is the ſupport IX. 


of Chriſtians, in all ages. When the 
martyrs and confeſſors had a view of death, 
the terror did not affright them from 
a ſteddy profeſſion of divine truth; but 
they, with chearfulneſs imbraced the croſs, 
and indured many and great tribulations, 


Attend to the apoſtle's manner of ex- 
preſſing himſelf. I have learned; and, con- 
ſequently, I know ; both how to be abaſed 
and how to abound; how to make uſe 
of plenty, or how to ſuffer need; in 
all things, J am inſtructed how to 


8 behave. 


This, then, is to be learned. But, 
to learn it, will require great attention, 
and a ſteddy application of mind, to 

the proper motives to this virtue. 
Some Chriſtians would fain apprehend 
that all is to come from Deity, and to 
be done in, and for them, and not by 
them. They have got ſentiments, which 
tend to render them indolent, And I 
do not wonder that ſo many do not 
arrive at the virtue, which Chri/tianity 
| recom» 


cath indo, EA 
e 
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 SERM. recommends... Let. us. remember that it 
IX. is the effect of toil. and labor, diligence 
> and ſteddineſs, to cultivate the mind; 
to improve in the knowlege of thoſe 
things, which are of the laſt importance 
to our virtue and future happineſs. It 
is not barely conſidering things in a ſu- 
perficial manner. It muſt be by tracing 
them home. And, then, uſing them as 
principles, in all our conduct. And, if 
we will take pains, and uſe all the reaſons 
and motives, which Gop bas favored 
us with, we need not doubt, but we 
ſhall attain this happy temper of mind, 
to be content in every circumſtance, 15 
which the providence of Gop may place 
us. And, when we do arrive at it, we 
ſhall have; real happineſs, as far as we 
can injoy it, in this world. This con- 
tributes greatly to prepare us for all the 
changes and viciſſitudes of things, which 
may attend us, in this uncertain ſtate. 
And it is that, which Wl prepare us for 
a better world. 
Bat it is impoſlible that this virtue 
ſhould be attained; without juſt ſenti- 
ments; 


On contentment. 19194 
ments; without taking in a large com- SE RM. 
paſs of our nature and ſituation. There IX. : 
- ® 2 . , | 3222 4 0 
is no attaining this virtue, of content 
ment, in the proper degree, without 
having ſuch views, as will ſtand inſe- 
parably connected with our meetneſs for 
being perfectly happy, in anden and 3 an 
eternal world. 
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Upon diligence, as co: 


Ron. xii. II. 


5 5 . A in b. et., 


| a EN are obliged to dili- Sr RU. 


5 a gence, in general, as that X. 
a N ot in; ſtands oppoſed to floth and Yi 


RX 


* 


ge * indolence. 
l˖ ſhall now, in a more 


particular manner, conſider this duty, as 
it refers to Chriſtians. © And, in diſcourſ- 


ing on this ſubject, it will be proper to 
ſhow you, that there is a ſtrong obligation 
upon us, as we are Chriſtians, to ſhake 


of ſloth; and to exert, with the utmoſt 


vigor and conſtancy, the powers, Which 


 Gep -hath granted to us: to ſer before 


you the motives, by which we may. be 
„ Vol, III. O influenced 
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, 1 


X. And, in the laſt place, to make ſome 


ae that may be of uſe, te Sec 
* and influence us, in out conduct. | 


I. 1 nell indeayor- to "Row you: the 


e 


ian, to exerciſe diligence." ded SANTO 


The apoſtle, in our text, Sas 1, 


in a very ſtrong manner: Nr Aoth ful in 
buf neſs. -. And, that he, refers to Religion, 


and particularly to the chriftian religion, 


appears, from the words, which follow; 


— Fervent in ſpirit, ſerving tbe. Lord. 


No one, that carefully attends to Chrift- 


zanity, can doubt, that thoſe, who pro- 
feſs it, are under ſtrong obligations to 


exercils vigilance and reſolution. , - 


1. We thall find that Chriftianity : "i 


deſigned to cure in us, evefy deſire and af- 
fection, which is inordinate and irregular, 


2, That there ſhould be planted in us 
every virtue, perfective of our frame, and 5 


productive of true happineſs. 


3. That we ſhould indeavor, continually, | 


to make a progreſs in virtuous . and 
praQtiſcs, $I 


if 


d/o, the-praftice of this duty: 


ur me 
It cheſe 4 can be made clear and 87 _ 
evident, it will follow that we, as Chriſt. X | 
zant, are ! to 2 N e en ee 3 


1 
1. Chriſtianity is ; Mind to Ante in 
us every 4 and affection, which is 
inordinate and irregular. If our deſires 
ate immoderate; if our love of any ob- 
ject, in this ſenſible world, is exceſſive; 
we are to ſeek after a cure; and to attain 
that diſpoſition, which is agreeable to 
#eaſon, and to the revelation of CHRIST. 
The doctrine of our Savior teaches us, 
that we ſhould not have too great a 
love of the pleaſures of ſenſe; or of the 
intereſt of this life; or be immoderatelß 
fond of eſteem. It teaches us the gfeat- 
oft humility; and leads us to appreherid 
FY that we are rather to prefer othets, than 
to itnagine that we tan fill iN 8 
even the higheſt place of ſetyice. 
Whilſt we are in this imbodied "Rate, 
- we' ſhall very likely find (at lea(l2'#Oe87- 
tain times) ſomething in us, | that will ap- 
pear to be a diſorder of the intellectual 
nature. And, when this ariſes to our 
a £ O 2 bobſer- 


18 SE RM. obſervation; as Chriſtians, we are-obliged | 
. 2 to attempt a cure; and, by all means, in- 


V geavor'to, attain a proper . 
complexion of mind. Vivi 
A Chriſtian, that attends ib every den 
of his duty; Will eaſily ſee, that they 
are many, and ſoine of them very im- 
portant: and thato he muſt uſe great di- 
ligence and conſtancy, to attain: a, dif- 
ſition to conform to them all. SITS 
By the Chri/tian revelation,” as well as 
by Neuſan, we are allowed ſome degrees 
of the pleaſures of ſenſe; and ſome de- 
fires and purſuits, of the poſſeſſions of 
this world; and of eſteem and honor. 
But, then, theſe are ever to be under 
proper government. And a little ob- 
ſervation, upon what paſſes within us, 
will give us full conviction, that, ſome- 
times they get the Hark and are a little 5 
out of bounds, 
A Criſtian, as 21 is called upon, im- 
b eee to recover that moderation, 
which the chriſtian religion injoins. And, 
as Chriftiens, we are to ballance pleaſures, 
and — thoſe af. the mind. True it 


is, 


— 


4% 

# 

| 

| 
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is, we may gratifie our ſenſes! and appe- Se: ww 
tites, when we can do it with innocence. X. 


But it is: not eaſy to keep them, always, 
within proper bounds. It may be clearly 


proved, that the pleaſures of the mind 


are different from thoſe of the body. 


And a little reflection will convince us, 


that they ſeem to ſtand, ſometimes, in 
contradiction to each other. If the pleaſures 
of ſenſe are too much, indulged, the 
pleaſures of the mind will | leſſen and 


abate. Therefore, a Chriſtian is obliged 


to watch every ſpring of action, that is 


in himſelf; and to take care that there 
be a proper ballance: that reaſon keep 
the throne; and that no irregular appe- 
2 or paſſion, be allowed to diſplace 


from that OOO which a 1s xe 


8 e . x | 3-1 


+ Winnie: we b too e a love 
of any thing here below; as Chriſtians, 
we are called upon, to gain the empire 


to Reaſon ; that that may have the af- 
cendent. And who is there: that does 
not ſee, that theſe duties require great 
care, e and watchinldelsF: 


08 © A Oy What⸗ 
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1 
1; 
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Upon diligence, 

Whatever duties we are under to others, 
we are to practiſe them readily: ſuch 
as juſtice and mercy, bene ficence and 
goodneſs. Sometimes, there may ariſe 
a reluctance, inconfiſtent with the vir- 
taes, - which the religion of our Lord te- 
commends. This is to be conquered. 
And, whatever coldneſs and indifference, 
we obſerve,” in our religious duties, we 
are to labor after a cure; and indeavor 
to attain a fervor of ſpirit: watching our 
powers, and expreſſing a fixed attention 
to thoſe duties, which refer to Deity; 
as well as thoſe that have a 1 to _ 


and ourſelves. 


We thall find, in all the 5g which 


we are under obligation of practifing, 


that we have, at certain times, a diſpo- 
ſition to perform them, in that manner 
and with that vigor, which Reaſon and 
Chriſtianity recommend. But we ſhould 
indeavor to gain a fixed temper and habit 
of performing them with attention and 
vigor. And, in order to attain that, there 


are other duties to be practiſed. We muſt 


deny ourſelves: we muſt, by. the ſpirit, 
mortiſie the deeds of tbe body, So the 
apoſtle 


: 2 —— — 


apoſtle: recommends, Ram, „ wü 113. N ; 


you, Jive after. the fleſh, you ſhall ate, 


But, i you mortifie the deeds of the body, NN 


by the ſpirit, {that is, by thoſe aids, which 


the doctrine of Chriſtianity, delivered by 
the apoſtles, under the illumination of the 


ſpirit] y ball ive. As Chriſtians, we 
are called upon, to deny ourſelves; and 
to uſe ſuch diſcipline, as we may feel, 
by obſervation, to- be fit for us; in order 


to attain a conſtant and regular govern- 


ment over every principle, or motion, 
that we find in our frame. The ſcrip- 
ture has not recommended this to us, al- 


ways. It does not appear clear to me, 


that, in the goſpel, faſting is a duty bind- 
ing upon all Chrifians. And yet, when 
a Chriſtian finds his appetites and paſſions 
ſtrong and exorbitant; and that they can= 
not be ſo well governed, without fome 
methods of diſcipline; he is, by reaſon, 
directed to uſe ſuch means: but he is 
not to place any thing of religion in 


them, any farther than, as means, the 


better to gain the aſcendent over the lower 
powers. The apoftle uſed them thus, 


when he declared that he kept under his 


O4 body. 


200 Upon diligence, 
Sr RN. body. The term is exceding emphatical; 
X. Jas it were beat my body black and blue: 
Was a mean, that, when I have preached- 

to others, 7 myſelf may not be a reprobate. 

This mortification, indeed, is not injoined 

in Chriſtianity, otherwiſe than as a mean to 

attain a ſteddy regularity and government 

of our paſſions, appetites, and affections. 

However; it is apparent that a due at- 

tention and regard to theſe means muſt 

imply great diligence. 

2. The religion of CuRIST injoins us 
not only to conquer every irregular and 
inordinate affection: but that there ſhould 
be planted in us every virtue, perfective 
of our frame, and productive of true 
my pineſs. 

Thſtead of the rougher diſpoſitions, hs 
Chriſtian religion brings us under the ob- 
ligation of introducing all the ſoft and 
mild affections and diſpoſitions, And 
perhaps, this to ſome will be difficult. 
I believe, in all, it will require labor 
and diligence, to attain to any fixedneſs 
of habit and practice. It is not enough 
to be in a kind diſpoſition now; and, the 
next moment, to have a a teinper quite the 
. reverſe 


* 


a. reverſe 


"as "chriſtians. 


to * E one, which Cbriſ SE RM. 
X. 


tianity injoins. There ſhould be a ſetled 


temper and diſpoſition, formed in us, 


agreeably to all the duties, that we, as 


men and Chriſtians, are obliged to perform. 


And, therefore, this will require labor, 
and Gngente, and conſtant attention. We 
ſee that producing flowers, which are 
delightful for beauty and color, requires 


great attention: watching the ſan and air; 
and attending to every part of the heavens, 


which may occaſion them not to'floriſh. 
And there is great toil and labor exerciſed 
by thoſe, that amuſe themſelves with 
raiſing the choiceſt flowers. A garden 
of the fineſt ſoil needs cultivating. And, 


- unleſs there be care taken, it will ſoon 


be over-run with uſcleſs weeds, Certain 
I am, that a temper of mind ought to 
have as great (and, I am ſure, it deſerves 
greater) care, that there may be growing 


in it, all thoſe virtues, which are per- 


fective of our intelligent nature, and 


which are neceſſary to its true happineſs. 


3. Chriſtianity obliges us to make a 


| progreſs in virtuous habits and practices. 


We 


201 
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bon i 


SSBM. We are not to reſt ſatisfied with any 
X. attainment of knowlege and virtue, which 
, e may have arrived at; but to forget 


the things which are behind, and to preſs 


] on to greater perfection. And this cannot 


be done, without ſhaking off floth and 
indolence, and exerciſing activity and vi- 
gilance. In the Chriſtian life, we are to 


make continual advances in all the virtues, 


which the Chri/tian religion injoins. Now, 
this cannot be done, without a ſteddy at- 
tention, and a conſtant thoughtfulneſs, 


Indeed, the pleaſure, that attends it, will 


overballance all the labor, or e 


which accompanies it. 


Thus have I repreſented to vou what 
the Chriſtian religion requires: and have 


ſhown. you, that, if theſe are allowed to 


be recommended in the Chriſtian doctrine, 
it will plainly follow, that we are not 10 


be ſlothful in this buſineſs, which Cbriſtiani- 


ty calls us to. 
But let us, as a farther proof, conſider 
the terms, which are made uſe of, by the 


apoſtle, when. he exhorts to the practice 


of virtue. 1 Tim. ix. 7. Exerciſe thy- 


F unto * yoweS* alluding to the 
games, 


games, ' which were celebrated among the SzrM. 


Greets, And Acts xxiv. 16. Herein do 


203 


X. 


I exerciſe myſelf (as an athletic) aua 


to haue à conſcience void of | offence, towards 


God, and towards man. Bpheſ. vi. 12. 
We are called #9 contend, not with fleſb - 


and bod only; but with principalities and 


powers. And there is an alluſion to the 


antient games, Heb. xii. 1. Having a 
cloud of witneſſes looking on, let us run 
the race that it ſet before us, with pa- 
tience; not ſuffering our minds to be 
taken off, by any difficulty, that may 
-ariſe; but exercifing a conſtant attention 
and ſteddy diligence, It is repreſented 
as a war, 2 Tim. iv. 7. I have fought 
a good fight. And he exhorts the evan- 
geliſt, Timothy, to behave like a good ſol- 
dier of Jeſus ChRIS r. Now we know 
very well that all theſe figurative expreſ- 
fions ſignifie great care, toil, and diligence. 
And, therefore, our favior exhorts us, in 
ſuch terms, as appear extremely empha- 
tical. Strive to enter in at the firaight 
gate. And Labor not for the meat that 
periſheth ; but for that which endureth unto 
eternal life. The apoſtle Peter, alſo, re- 

| | 5 preſents 


Upon lay, | 
SE RN. preſents - it, as the duty of Chriſtians, - to, 
X. uſe all diligence, to add to their faith, 
3 virtue, [or fortitude;] and to fortitude, 
prudence, and ſo on, 2 Pet. i. 5, &c- 
And, again, he exhorted Chriſtians to gird 
up the loins of their minds, 1 Pet. i. 13. 
All which are figures, that imply the great- 
eſt diligence and application. 

I think, I need not farther procede to 
prove that, as Chri/fians, we are under 
ſtrong obligations of exerciſing diligence 
and conſtancy. Give me leave to offer 
ſome cautions to you. | - 

1. Take care that you do not enter 
into ſuch ſentiments, as are inconſiſtent 
to theſe exhortations to diligence, which 
appear in all the n of the new 
teſtament. 

Some have a ſcheme, il. lormed. and 
ariſing only from ſome expreſſions that 
are metaphorical: and they have repre- 
ſented that all, that is divine and good 
in them, muſt be immediately wrought 
by the irreſiſtible grace of Goo. 

By this doctrine, men are taken off 
3 attending to the great deſign of 

the ſacred writing. And they expect 
e 1810 imme- 


=. elne, 
immediate irradiations, and ſupernatural 
aids, from Gop; without ufing the powers, 
or means, which he has recommended. 
Theſe ſentiments, if true, would cut the 
ſinews of all our indeavors; and make 
the motives to activity and diligence, in 
the chriſtian life, to have no conſiderable 
force, Why ſhould I agonize; ſtrive; 
run; fight; and exert my utmoſt powers; 
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. 
9 


if all is to be done inſtantaneouſly; and | 


by an extraordinary and divine power? 
This ſyſtem has taken its riſe from ſome 
figurative expreſſions, . not rightly under- 
ſtood: ſuch as 4 being borne again: and 
à new creation; and the like. If we at- 


tend to theſe, we ſhall ſee, that they do 


not at all imply what ſome have deduced 
from them. Borne again is a technical 
term; and ſtands only to ſignifie Pro/ely- 
tiſin. It is uſed, in that ſenſe, in the Fei 
aoritings. And, therefore, when our ſa- 
vior taught Nicodemus, that he muſt be 
borne again; the meaning is, that ” 
- muſt be tranſlated from the fereiſb, 
the Goſpel, diſpenſation. that he 2 
1 0200 profeſs his faith in him, as the 
| Meſinb; 
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Upon 3 
Meſfiab ; and take upon him all the ob- 
ligations of the Chriſtian religion. And, 


" in. conſequence, it cannot infer inſtanta- 


neous and irreſiſtible grace; and ſome 
other things, which have been deduced 


from thence. 80 it is, alſo, with regatd 


to that phraſe, @ new crrature, or new 
creation. The apoſtle ſays, Old things 


are done away: bebold all things are become 


new : that neither circumciſion, nor un- 
circumciſion, availeth any thing; but 2 
new creature; i. e. When they received 


briſtianity; they, then, profeſſed to be- 
lieve in the doctrine, of CHRIST and 
to regulate their conduct, by his precepts. 


They, therefore, wete to have new prin- 
ciples of action; as well as new deſigns, 
views, and motives. In this figurative 


ſenſe, the apoſtle aps Old things are done 
away, (viz. circumciſion, and the. jewiſh 
law) and all things are become net); by 
the Chriſtian dofirine's taking place of the 
old law. Let me, therefore, prevail with 
you, not to enter into any ſentiments, in- 


conſiſtent to the exhortations, which 


anten and his apoſtles give us, to 


exert 


n ebriftians. 


exert- our powers, and to uſe our utmoſt 9 


diligence, in the purſuit of that tempet 
and conduct, which © Chriftionity ie, 
and makes neceflary to ſalvation, 
2. Let me caution you not to think, 
that you have attained enough; when you 
have arrived to a clear view of the ex- 
cellency of Chriſtianity; and are, in ge- 
neral, reſolved to ue conformably to its 
pro epts. | | 
Jou are to ſetle it in your minds, that 
the buſineſs of a chriſtian is to be conſtant, 
and to improve in all the virtues, which 
this religion injoins. Therefore we ought 
never to be off our guard; or without 
circumſpection. For there is great danget 
that the paſſions, or lower powers, ſhould 
gain the aſcendent over the higher. Where- 
as we ſhould not ſuffer any of thoſe 
lower powers to tranſport us beyond 
that temper, which Chriſtianity deſigned 
to implant in us. And, finally, we ſhould 
take due care not to reſt contented in 
any degree of piety or virtue, to which 
we may have already arrived. 
3. Let us take care to ſetle it in our 
minds, that, if we begin well, and do 
| | not 
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'SERM. not continue; all, that we have ee 5 
X. be of no ſervice. ö hy 


| wy 80 the apoſtle n It was bis great 


concern that bis labor might not be in 

vain : planely intimating that he had 
| loſt all his labor. ; 3, if _ he. did not make a 
progreſs, and that. continually. 


II. 5 would now. recommend to Joa 
8 as Chriſtians. 
Shake off loch. and indolence; : "and N 
gird up the loins of your minds: exert 
your powers to the utmoſt, that you 
may arrive at thoſe higher attainments 
of know lege and extenſive holineſs, which 
the Chriſtian religion recommends. £ 

And, in order to prevail with you, 
give me leave to, ſet before you ſome 

motives, to influence 1 you to the E 
of this duty. 

1. You muſt —_ the whole dit. 
penſation of the goſpel to be a diſpenſation, 
of favor, and deſigned to raiſe you to the 
higheſt pitch of perfection here, in order 
that you may attain perfect happineſs, in 
a future life, 


Certainly, 


.  ""_ 


.'1Cantainly, diligence, i in any thing, ſhould Se RM» 


5 ſome proportion to the worth of the 


object. And nothing can be more be- 


coming, and grand and ſublime, than 
wt views, which Chriſtianity ſets before 

This religion is founded in the moſt 
ns expreſſions. of goodneſs The | 


8 father ſent his ſon; and the deſign of 


ſending him, was, to bring us to a ſetled 
temper of beneficence and goodneſs. And 
the hopes, which it offers to us, are the 
moſt ſublime, and moſt noble, that we 
can bm, ef promoting the, hong af 
Gop 5 the good of others, Our own Per- | 
fection and happineſs, here, and in a fu- 
ture world. And can any deſign be pro- 
poſed to the mind, equal to this? Are 
not theſe things (when attended to) a 
tabliſhed by the ſtrongeſt evidence? 
Io ſee perſons laviſh out their powers, 
GP 4 vigor, upon low and mean views, 
is, that which, to a perſon of humanity, 
muſt excite great concern. But, when 
we ſee a Chriſtian preſſing after attaining 
a divine temper, and purſuing. what is 
truely perfective of his reaſon, which is 
hi higheſt power, and Siven to direct 
Vor. III. P the 


oy 


Upon diligence, 
the lower: when we find him continually 
ithployed in rooting out every thing that 


is itregüilar, from his mind; and indeavor- 
ing to plant there every virtue and ex- 


cellence; — though the world cannot 


ſee his diligence and care to be worthy 
the intellectual nature; yet thinking 
perſons cannot but admire and applaud 


him. The diligence, Chriſtianity calls us 


to, is an exerciſe about thoſe things, whitti 
are of the higheſt and moſt exalted ni- 
tute: and attended with the higheſt per- 
fection, and the greateſt pleaſure, we are 
capable of receiving. I cannot tell. how 

to recommend this, to thofe, who have 
never ' taſted the pleaſures, which ariſe | 


from a conſtant labor after a divine tem- 
per and life; They are no more capable 


of being true judges, than a blind mun 
is of colors. But, if they would venture 
to make an experiment, in proportion 
to the purſuit of real and valuable 
knowlege, and (what is infinitely great 


er) real piety and extenſive holineſs; 


they would feel” heaven arifing in 

their Own breaſts. And, the mere they 

_ and hd in this; the more re cke 
will 


as chriſtians. 


will have the foretaſtes of heaven; while S121 


they are paſſing through this world. 


If, therefore, there be any excellence, 


in the purſuits, which Chrifianity recom. 
mends: if there be any force in the plea- 
ſure, ariſing from that perfection of na- 
ture, Which is, hereby, attained: if there 
be any attraction in that happineſs, which 
ſuch purſuits, attended with ſucceſs, will 
be accompanied with: — if we will 
take in theſe, and regard their ſtrength 
and influence, all will combine to recom- 
mend and inforce that diligence, to the 
exetciſe of which, the Chriſtian religion 
ſo loudly calls us. 

2. The reward is great, and aſcertained 
to us. 

We know, that, in conſequence 3 
our ſtriving, and runing, and fighting, 
we ſhall have a crown. And the apoſtle 
tells us, that it is not like thoſe crowns, 
which the victors had, in the games, ce- 
lebrated among the Greeks; a crown of 
Kurel, that would ſoon fade, and wither, 
and come to nothing. And yet it is ſur- 
prizing what vigor they expreſſed, in 
thoſe games, to attain a corruptible crown: 

P 2 how 


_ - _— Upon diligence, 
'SERM. how they. prepared themſelves: and, when 
X. ingaged in them, how they ſtretched 
Cx every nerve: and ſtrove, with the ut- 
moſt reſolution, only to gain the applauſe 
of the ſpectators. There the reward was 
only a corruptible crown. And yet, ſuch 
is the folly and weakneſs of many, who 
call themſelves Cbriſtians; that, though 
they now fight for an incorruptible crown; 
though they run for one not liable to 
decay; but a crown that will not wither 
for- ever; yet they are dampt upon every 
occaſion; and find ſo many obſtructions 
in their way; that they are ſoon Weary 

and loſe 'their vigor. | 
3. I would farther, obſerve that we 
have not only promiſes of a reward; but 
of a reward proportioned to our toil and 

labor i in attaining it. 

When. the apoſtle exhorts the Grin: 
thians to be ſtedfaſt and immoveable, al- 
ways abounding i in the work of the Lord; 
he adds, as a motive, inaſmuch | as, you 
know. that your labor ſhall not be in vain, 
in the Lord. You have a crown of life. 
You have immortality, in proſpect ; and 
all 8 powers will, to endleſs "89% be 


in 


as chriſtians. 
in the utmoſt vigor. And you will, Sr RA. 
finally, have degrees of happineſs, propor- 


tionable to your toil and labor. 
you ſee; you have a recompence ſet before 
you, which will overballance all the toil 
and labor, that you can poſſibly take, as 
Chriftians. Such is the divine goodneſs, 
that he calls us to the expectation of an 
eternal weight of glory. And, in every 
ſtep of our way to it, has ſweetened all 
our labor, with the fatisfying and delight- 
ful reflection. Nothing could be more 
agreeable to wiſdom and goodneſs, than 
what we are informed, by revelation, to 
be the deſign of Gop, in the ry 
of the goſpel. 

4, Laſtly. We have the higheſt cud 
—_ perfect patterns ſet before us, to in- 
fluence and animate us; as well as the 

proſpect of a moſt tranſcendent reward. 

Example ſhews the duties, which we 
are called to the practice of, to be ſuch 
as are practicable. The apoſtle Paul is a 
very great example. He ſays, he was in 
labors more abundant. And, indeed, who- 
ever reads, with care and attention, will 
find that, from the time he began to be an 

P 3 apoſtle, 
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rnb. apoſtle, his life was full of the greateſt 


toil and firmneſs, ſteddineſs and vigor. 


ne became all things to all men, fo far 


as was conſiſtent with a good conſcience; 
that he migbt gain ſome to the belief 
and practice of the Chriſtian doctrine. 

But the higheſt pattern is that of CHRIST. 
He run the race ſet before us; as well as 


preſcribed it to us, in his doctrine. And, 


therefore, the apoſtle directs us to look 


unto him, who has marked out the race: 
or (as we render it) who is the author of 


it. The greek word «gx» does properly 
ſigniſie prince, director, or leader. And 
this may be very fitly applied to CHRIST. 


2 For he has, by his own example, marked 


out the race for us; and taught us how to 
run. And he is, alſo, the rewarder : or 
(as we render it) the finiſher : but the 
word res may be more fitly explained 
the rewarder of thoſe that diligently run 
the chriſtian race. CuRrI1sT came not to 
pleaſe himſelf. He laid aſide the glory, 
which he had with the father, before the 
world was: and readily and chearfully 
appeared in our world, to do the work, 


that he was ſent to do. What zeal and 


ardor 


as chriſtians. 215 
ardor did he expreſs, throughout his con- Sz RM. 
duct? There is a complete example of X. 
| diligence and conſtant watchfulneſs, We OD 
find him unwearied in doing the will of | 
his father. Thereby has he ſet us ſuch 
an example, as, if attended to, will ef- 
fectually excite us to ſhake off ſloth and 
indolence; and to awake to a moſt ſteddy 
application and diligence, in the chriſtian 
life, 


To conclude: We are ſure, if we thus 
run our race, in imitation of him, who 
has ſet before us the moſt perfect example, 
we ſhall, when he returns as judge, receive, 
from his hands, a crown of righteouſneſs 

and glory, unfading and eternal. 
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SERMON XL 


Our duty to others. 


0590000099S9999090000 | 


TiTus it, 12. 


8 We foould live _— = righteouſy. 


and Gor. | 8 
I have conſidered our duty to ourſelves, 


in ſeveral diſcourſes. I now procede to 


treat upon the duties, which refer to others: 
and muſt take a view of our frame, rela- 


tively ; as I formerly conſidered it _— 


lutely. 


As we 4 eser to others, that are of our 


| own make, we ſhall find that, fince, by 


A — of individuation, there is ſuch 
a diſ- 


852 HAVE propoſed to treat up- SERM.. 


28 which we are under, in 1 
SYS IL ference to ourſelves, others, 


XI. 


— — 2 * 
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Our duty 


SERM. a diſtinctneſs between one and another; 
XI. there will ariſe, from hence, a claim of 
wright, or property; which every one * 


acknawlege, does belong to another. 
Every man may call his powers his 

own, The pringiple. of conſciouſneſs, 

which every one feels in himſelf, is not 


the conſciouſneſs of another. The body 


and the members of it, are, with great 


juſtneſs, ſaid to be the property of every 


diſtinct individual. My eyes, with which 


I ſee, are nat the eyes af another. © And 
the ſame is true of every member of the 


body. It is very evident, from hence, that 


there will ariſe rights, which every one 


has a juſt claim to; and which eveiy one 


ought to allow athers to poſſeſs, * 
diſturbance. 

Nothing is plainer than that, a my 
powers ate my own, Whatever is produced 
by theſe powers, I muſt have a juſt claim 
to. And, in regard that I may transfer 
what is mine, to another, by agreement, 
or donation; whatever I have by dona- 
tion, from others, to that I s a juſt 


claim of right, 
Since 


o others. „ 
Since eſteem is what every one of us 8E RM. 
guts a value upon, every man has a juſt XI. 
pretenſion to ſtand fair, and be well, with 
thoſe that are of his own make; unleſs 
be forfeits that eſteem, by his bad con- 
duct. 
As we have rights, which are dear to 
us, it muſt follow, that thoſe, who have 
the ſame frame, have the ſame rights, and 
the ſame pretenſions to them. And, from 
thence, does ariſe an obligation to Juſtice. 
Josricx is a ſteddy and conſtant diſ- 
poſition to let every one be in peace and 
tranquillity: and to ſuffer them to injoy 
every right, which they, from their make 
or ſituation, have a juſt pretenſion to. 
This will lead us to confider the in- 
ſtances of Juſtice, which we are obliged 
to practiſe, one to another. — As every 
man has a diſtin& conſcious principle, it 
follows, that he muſt uſe this for him- 
ſelf, and in the beſt manner he can. 
And that whoever is ſo inſolent, as to lay 
a claim to dominion over the mind of 
another, is acting inconſiſtently to right 
and juſt, And whoever, in order to in- 
| duce another to think juſt as he does, 
| uſes 


220 Our duty 

SE RM. uſes violent methods; whatever preten- 
XI. Gons he may make uſe of, he is runing 
directly contrary to this part of juſtice. 
Some rights are transferable: but no 
one can transfer to another a power of 
thinking, or judging, for him. Who- 
ever carefully conſiders this, will find it 
exactly true. For, if any one is ſo weak 

as to give up his judgment to another; 
it is, becauſe he thinks he has not abili- 

ties. And, by this, he ſo far retains a 
private judgment to himſelf, as to chooſe 
who ſhall judge for him. 

But, in matters of religion, no one has 

a right to. transfer to another the uſe of 

his rea ſonable and intelligent powers: be- 
cauſe religion is a. private and perſonal 
thing; and lies between Gop and a man's 
own | conſcience, He muſt, therefore, 
judge what. is fit and beſt ; and what he 
ſuppoſes to be moſt pleaſing to his crea- 

tor and governor. And nothing is more 

| perſonal than a perſon” s own conſcience. 
And the conſcience is that, which is ta 
direct and guide me in the purſuit of what 

may be pleaſing to my creator, governor, 
and judge, This, then, is peculiar to 
. myſelf, 


0 otbers. 


myſelf. And, 436 E do not uſe my pow- SERM. | 
ers aright, for this purpoſe, I am account- XI. 


able to none but my creator. It is true; 
ſome may have a ſuperintendeney over 
others, for the ſake of peace and order. 
But there is no civil power can poſſibly 
bind the conſciences of men. And, there- 
fore, there never was ſo great an invaſion 
of right, as when there has been a claim 
of power over the exerciſes of the under- 
ſtanding and will of a reaſonable creature. 
This, then, is one part of juſtice, which 
we owe to others; to leave them, in 
matters of religion, to judge for them- 
ſelves. And we act contrary to right, 
whenever, by mere authority, we attempt 
to oblige any man to enter into ſuch a 
train of thinking, as we apprehend to 
be right. We may uſe our powers to 
convince them; but to imagine that they 
have not a right to think, juſt as they 
apprehend to be true, is not to have pro- 
per ſentiments of this inſtance of 7u/tice. 
Io procede; it is farther evident, that, 
ſince every one has a right to his body 
and to every part of it, whoever does in- 


| Jure it, runs counter. to- what is juſt and 
right, 


Ons "arty | . 


SERM: right. No man has any pretenſion to 


uſe the members of another, as he pleaſes. 


This, indeed, may be tranſmitted by 


compact; and that will alter the caſe. 
But conſider it in general, and abſtractly, 
it is unjuſt to hurt, or make uſe of, 
anothers body, in any particular. This 
_ conſtitutes "wy?" in — we n 
bodies. 

There is another n of inflict 3 
and that is with regard to the quiet in. 
joyment of what I can attain, by the uſe 
of my powers: or what Þ have, by do- 
nation from others. Whatever is my pro- 
perty, I am to be allowed to have the 
poſſeſſion of it. And whoever, by fraud 
or oppreſſion, attempts, openly or clans 
deſtinely, to abate my property, IS _— 
eontrary to Juſtice. FEEL by 

Again; It is evident that (unleſs 1607 
feit my reputation) I have a juſt right 

to ſtand well with others. And whoever 
makes the leaſt attempt to weaken | m 
chatacter; and to abate the influence; that 
I might! have, by my reputation, ver 
others, for their good, and my own; is 
_ VE to what is juſt and right; 


and 


to otberii 
and becomes criminal. We find that, in 88 RM. 
ſome inſtances of What is ſtrictly juſt; XI. 
there is rigor. And, therefore, it becomes 
our duty, not only-.to let every one in- 
joy their right: but, if any eaſe ſhould 
ariſe, in which there may be any ſeveri- 


ty, in ſtrict juſtice ; I muſt practiſe equi- 
ty: or elſe, I do not act to others as I 
would, that they, in ſuch circumſtances, 
ſhould act to me, 
Theſe are two of the offices, that are im- 
plied in ri ghitecuſneſi, viz. juſtice and equity. 
As we find, from the conſideration that 
others are diftin& from us; and that, by 
a principle of individuation, their proper- 
ty is the foundation of Juſtice, in all the 
inſtances of it: ſo we find, in ourſelves, 
a defire of happineſs. We experience 
ſome things give us pleaſure, and others 
pain. And there are pleaſures, which ariſe 
from the body; and pleaſures, that ariſe 
from the uſe of our intellectual powers. 
And we are thereupon led to ſee, that we 
ſhould ballance pleaſure: and take care that 
no pleaſure of ſenſe ſhould hurt pleaſures 
of an higher nature, or longer duration. 
This happineſs or miſery we feel. And, 
i 


— 
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SE RM. in conſequence, we purſue pleaſure, or 


3 


happineſs; and avoid pain, or miſery. 
And we cannot but ſee that thoſe, that 
are in our nature, have the ſame propen- 
fity. And therefore, if we would have 
this propenſity indulged, in us, ſo far as 
reaſon (to which all the lower powers are 


to be ſubject) will admit; it is reaſonable 
that we ſhould think ourſelves. obliged. to 


agree to the happineſs of others. And, 
as we would that they ſhould: contribute 
to our happineſs, there is an obligation 
upon us to render others as happy, as it 
is in our power, and as reaſon injoins. 
This, alſo, is concluded in the general 
term S ne and is eee 
Gooaneſs.” 

If one degree of happineſs be inconſiſ- 


tent with a greater, that is to be given 


up: and the trueſt and higheſt Felicity is 


to be our purſuit. It is juſt ſo, in the 


obligation that we are under, in our con- 
due to . 1 * of the e. n 


—— bufors 1 enter upon * On 
ticulars, which are included in Goodneſs; 
give me leave to take notice how far the 
$44 pro- 


propenſities, chat we feel in ourſelves, di- SER . 


rect us to theſe things. 


It has been the opinion of ſome Phi- 


ee that there is nothing in our 
make but ſelf-love; and that we find no 
propenſity, but what terminates in pri- 
vate intereſt. It is a little ſurprizing that 
there ſhould be ſuch ſentiments advanced. 
If we reflect upon our frame, we muſt 
diſcern, that there is a great tendency to 
the good and happineſs of others: nay, 
that private affections can never be ſepa- 
rated from ſocial affections; if we would 
attain true happineſs. It is certain, there 
are propenſities in us, which regard the 
happineſs or intereſt of the individual: 
but it is as plain and evident that there 
are, in our natures, ſuch bents, that tend 
.to the happineſs of others. Whence does 
it ariſe that we have ſuch a ſtrong at- 
traction to ſociety? Whence does this 
ſpring ? Cicero has deſcribed this in the 
ſtrongeſt manner imaginable, He has 
put the ſuppoſition that there was one, 

who had all he could wiſh for, and that 
vas placed in circumſtances, which would 
be moſt proper, in his ſentiments, to 


Vor. III. 4 make 


Our duty 


Sx. make him happy; and then adds: If 


“ he was to injoy theſe alone, and in 


s ſolitude; thoſe things, in which he 


ee flattered himſelf with the hopes of 
* having perfect happineſs, even in them 
« he would injoy no true tranquillity, or 
e pleaſure.” That we may feel more 
ſenſibly the force of this attraction, let us 
ſuppoſe all our neighbors and acquain- 
tance, for a conſiderable extent, were 
taken away by death; how would the 
| ſcene be altered? We ſhould experience, 
more ſtrongly than ever, that there is a 

propenſity 1 in our make to thoſe that are 
in our frame. And whence does good- 


will to one another ariſe; but from the 


principle of benevolence, which is natu- 
ral to us; and which would prevail, if 

_ envy, reſentment, and emulation did not 
prevent it ? 

We love to mindls in ſociety. And 
this can never be deduced from a love of 
ourſelves only; or from merely. ſelfiſh 
views. When we converſe with ſeveral, 
we have {till an inclination to ſome mote 
than t to iki though, at the ſame time, 
there 
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there cannot be offered to the mind a rea- SERM, 
* of ſelf-intereſt in what we then feel. Ft. 

We have ſomething, that diſpoſes us 
28 pity, and to have a concern for the diſ- 
treſſed. And we do not pity others, be- 

cauſe this inſtance of - goodneſs will re- 

dound to our happineſs. Our pity and 
concern for the diſtreſſed does not ſpring 
from thence. 

All our appetites and paſſions tend to 
Social happineſs, as well as to private inte- 
reſt. If we purſue intereſt, or honor, 
with ever ſo great a degree of ardor; 
and attain theſe purſuits; they will mini- 
ſter no happineſs, if injoyed alone. There 
muſt be ſome in our nature, to mingle in 
ſociety with us, to give them a reliſh. 
And does not this make it appear that we 
were made for ſocial virtues? and that 
we haye ſocial affections, as well as private 
ones? How comes it that all of us have, 
in our frame and make, a bent to ſtand 
well with our fellow-creatures ? And, in 

5 no given circumſtances, will there be a 
perſon of reaſon and virtue found, who 
will not own that there is a ſtrong bent, 
in his make, to have eſteem, and reputa- 


Q2 tion 
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SE RR. tion with others. Does not this plainly 


ſhew that we are formed for ſociety ? and 
that we have principles in us, which tend 
as much to the public, as' to our own pri- 


vate, good ? 


From theſe things, therefore, we may 


ſee clearly that to do good to others is 


natural: it is that, to which the creator 


has given us, in our make, a propenſity. 


And no perſon acts more unnaturally, 


than thoſe who ſtifle, or indeavor to era- 
dicate, the ſocial propenſities. © 
Having laid this as a foundation ; and 


a repreſented what Fhe Gov of nature has 


placed i in our make ; to aid and aſſiſt us, 
in doing good to thoſe that are in our 
nature: — give me leave to ſet before you 
the offices, which are implied in "Ou 
1 

It is certain that, if I len the evil of 
another, I thereby do good, If I increaſe, 
or give greater moment to, their pleaſure, 
or true happineſs; I am, certainly, doing 


that which is agreeable to the conſtitu- 


tion, which (I find) Gop has given to 
me. And, as an incentive to this con- 
duct, 


0 others. 


duct, he has placed, in me, rer bents SE RM. 


and propenſities. | 
I. It is the duty of every one to abate, 
or leſſen, the miſeries, which he obſerves 
to be in any of his own frame. And 
looking upon inſtances of miſery, with- 
out any emotion, or concern, is called 
(and very juſtly called) inbumane. There 
is ſomething in it ſo inconſiſtent to our 
complection, that it is a deviation from it: 
and a depravation and corruption of our 
nature. And muſt ever be looked upon 
(I think) in this light. When a perſon 
ſees an object in diſtreſs; one in his own 
nature miſerable ; not to have compaſſion, 
appears quite contrary to the general make 
and frame of mankind, And he muſt 
have done ſome violence to himſelf, if he 
does not feel the diſtreſſes of others. I 
acknowlege that every bent, in our nature, 
Is but an under-principle ; and does not 
conſtitute virtue, or vice, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
Reaſon is that part of our frame, or con- 
ſtitution, which the creator evidently de- 
ſigned ſhould be the guide and governor 
of all the lower principles, that we feel 
in our make. And, therefore, if com- 


3 paſſion 
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SER RN. paſſion carries us too far; raiſes too much 


XI. 


Our duty 


tenderneſs in us; or renders us miſerable ;' 
it is not under the proper regulation of 
Reaſon. The deſign of the affeQion is 

good, And, when it has this effect, to 
ingage us to do what is proper to abate 
the miſeries of thoſe that are in our na- 
ture; then it is rightly directed, and leads 


to virtue. 


Nothing can be more reaſonable than 
that we ſhould, according to our abilities, 
and in the degree that reaſon directs us, 
leſſen the miſeries that are among man- 
kind, Becauſe, as this is really doing 
what is right and fit in itſelf, and what 


will make us like to Gop in goodneſs; 


it farther ſprings from an inclination, or 
deſire, which we have in ourſelves, that 


others ſhould act in the ſame manner to 


us. There cannot be a better rule of be- 


| havior, than Zo do to others, as we would 


they ſhould, in like circumſtances, do unto 
us. Only, we muſt take ih reaſon ; be- 


cauſe a perſon may deſire of another what 


is unfit and unreaſonable : and, then, there 
can no obligation ariſe to do ſuch a thing 


to another; becauſe that would deftroy 


the 


to others, 


the very foundation of all moral obliga- SERM. 
tion. Whenever we ſee any perſon in XI. 
diſtreſs, in mind, body, or outward cir- WW 


cumſtances, we ſhould do every thing in 
our power, which may have a tendency 
to alleviate their grief and to abate their 
ſorrows. We ſhould not turn even their 
weakneſſes into ridicule, If we ſee men, 
through miſtaken principles, fall into un- 
happy fears concerning the favor of Gop 
and a future world, we ſhould not do any 
thing inhumane, or unkind : but take the 
beſt methods, we can, to bring them to 
right ſenticenth ; and ſuch apprehenſions 
of Dezty, as are worthy of him. We 
| ſhould indeavor to lead them to what 
will remove thoſe imaginary fears, which 
are the original ſpring of ſo much diſtreſs, 
We are always to treat others, juſt as they 
are: not imagining that they are to think, 
or act, juſt as we pleaſe; when we are 
diſpenſing any favors to them. There 
are ſome ſo unreaſonable, that, in doing 
ſome little kind offices, they expe& more 
than reaſon will admit : and form ſome 
deſigns of power and ambition, in their 
minds, when doing good. Moſt unhap- 

SS py! 
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SERM. py! that, when they are performing acts 
XI. of beneficence and goodneſs, they ſhould 
WT binge the laws of virtue and religion. 

2. We muſt promote the happineſs of 
others, as well as abate, or leſſen, their 
diſtreſſes. | | 

We muſt add, as much as we can, 
conſiſtently to all our moral obligations, 
to the happineſs of thoſe, that we ſtand 
related to. It is but a low character, not 
to do evil, or not to injure another, It is 
a much nobler and higher virtue, to be 1 
ever diſpoſed to contribute to the welfare 
and happineſs of all that are in our na- 
ture; as far as it is in our power. We 
are capable of doing good, in a variety of 
circumſtances. Go p has ſo conſtituted 
things, that the ways of beneficence are 

almoſt innumerable. And no perſon can 

be fo low, as not to have it in his power 
to do ſome good, If perſons are low in 
their circumſtances, they are contributing 
to the happineſs of others, while they 
faithfully fill up the ſtation, in which the 
providence of Gop has placed them; — 
let the fituation be ever ſo mean. The 

loweſt mechanic, by a right uſe of his 


powers, 


to "others. 


powers, may add ſomething to the hap- Se xm. 
pineſs of ſociety. This I mention; be- XI. 
cauſe I would not have people, in high 


circumſtances, look down with contempt 
upon thoſe that are in lower ſtations. 
Whatever you may phanſy, you could 
not do without ſuch, 

We can contribute real good, _ to 
the mind or to the body; to the innocent 
pleaſure, or intereſt, or reputation, of 
others. They, who are rich or great in 
the world, may very well look upon them- 
ſelves to be favored by providence ; as they 


have it in their power to do the more 


good ; and be the more extenſive bleſſings 
to others. A capacity of doing good 


ought to be looked upon, as a privilege ; 


and regarded as a great favor, in the courſe 
of providence. A diſpoſition of doing 
good is of higher value. And an actual 
doing good makes us like Gop himſelf, 
the greateſt and moſt excellent of all Be- 


ings. And it is certain the more good we 


can do, and in the greater number of in- 
ſtances, we ſhould look upon it, not only 
as our duty; but the ready way to our 
own true and * happineſs. The 
unn 


n 
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Sr RIM. happineſs, which any one in my make 


XI. feels, through my goodneſs, tends to pro- 
—— duce in me higher pleaſures than all ſen- 


fible objects or gratifications whatever. 

Compared with this, it is ridiculous to 
ſeek happineſs in ſenſual pleaſures. Theſe 
argue a very low genius, and a want of 
ſeeing things in a proper light. The plea- 
ſures, that flow from a beneficent temper, 
riſe vaſtly higher, and continue much 
longer, than all the ſenſual EI we 
can purſue. 

If, therefore, we would exerciſe  good- 
neſs, and gain that temper of mind, which 
is proper; we ſhould often reflect upon 
the reaſonableneſs of it; upon the plea- 
fure which attends it; and that it is an 
Imitation of the goodneſs and beneficence 
of the Deity, upon which is built all the 
happineſs we have, or can expect. 

Thus you may ſee your obligation to 
the practice of goodn?ſs. - 

As we are ſocial creatures; and have 
power to convey our thoughts, by words, 
we ſhall find that there will refult, from 
hence, a diſtinct obligation to Truth in 
Words, and faithfulneſs in promiſes; a 

careful 
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careful regard to uſe, in converſation, no- SER. 
thing that may tend to corrupt mens minds; AE 
nor to run into any ſuch converſation as * 
ſtabs the reputation of thoſe that have not 
forfeited it. 

I ſhould lay before you, in a more 
particular manner, each of theſe duties, 

But this I deſign only as a general plan 
of the dutics, which we owe one ano- 
ther. PM 
| Give me leave to conclude, by making 
proper reflections. 

1. We may ſee how kind our creator 
is, that he has made that part of know- 
lege eaſy, which is of the greateſt mo- 
ment. 

No man can doubt that there is a very 
ſolid foundation of a claim of right. No 
one, that traces the ſeveral inſtances of 
goodneſs, but muſt ſee, that they are! 
founded in our make, and the relation we 
ſtand in, to one another. And, that theſe 
things are clear, is evident; becauſe, when 
others act contrary to right, who does not 
feel reſentment? and complain, and fay, 
T have had my right infringed? We can 
all tell it, when it comes home to our- 

ſelves. 
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SERM. ſelves, The higheſt wiſdom is to ſee this 


part of knowlege influence our character. 
And it is kind, in the creator, that he has 


| ſet before us, all things, proper and ne- 


ceſſary to our perfection and happineſs, in 
a clear and eaſy light. Dark ſpeculations, 
that many are vaſtly fond of; perhaps 
words without ideas; or notions, that we 
may do very well without ; for inſtance, 


_ abſolute decrees of election or reprobation; 


and the like: — they are of no importance 
at all. The deſign of religion is, that, 
by a ſew plain principles, we may be in- 
fluenced to attain a divine temper and a 
good life. But this is the moſt difficult 
thing to perſuade people to. What can 
be the reaſon? Why! they are ſenſible 
that the practice of extenſive virtue is at- 
tended with greater difficulties than ſuper- 
ſtitious rites and external ceremonies. And 


it is, undoubtedly, a thing, that will re- 


quire more toil and pains to come at, than 


meditating upon abſtruſe points, which 


have no manner of good effects, or happy 
influences, upon the temper and life. 
2. Let us take care to inlarge our du- 


ties to their proper extent. 
1 In 


to others. 


In order to this, we muſt not reſt ſa- St RM. 
tisfied in general terms. We are ready XI. 


to ſay, Such a miniſter is a good practical 
preacher : when he, now and then, re- 
commends virtue, or holineſs, in general 
terms: and, in ſuch words, as take in 
the whole; but are not ſo fully appre- 
hended by the audience. We muſt take 
in our duty, in its full compaſs. The 
goſpel teaches us the denial of all idolatry 
and ſuperſtitious obſervances; and that we 
ſhould live ſoberly, [taking in all the du- 
ties, that refer to ourſelves:] rigbteouſſy, 
including all the duties, which reſpect 
others: ] and godly [comprehending all 
the duties, which relate to Gop.] And 
we muſt ever be pleaſed with extending 
our knowlege to every part of our duty, 
as what is of the greateſt and laſt impor- 
© tance. Gee 
2. Let us take care, whenever we have 
ſetled a clear and extenſive proſpect of 
our duty to curſelves, others, and Gop; 
that we make it our great concern to at- 
tain a divine temper of mind, by the 
ſteddy and conſtant practice of theſe 


virtues. 


We 
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SeRM. We all have offended againſt what is 
XI. juſt. We are apt to limit our ideas of 
— fuftice ; and to ſay, he is juſt who does : 

not, in commerce or trade, cheat and de- 
fraud another. So far is true. But, if we 

take juſtice in its proper extent; have we 
never. infringed the Tights of others? have 

we never ſtabed them in the dark ? and 

taken pleaſure in throwing about fire- 

brands, | arrows, and death : and then ſay- 

ing, We are only in jeſt? We muſt in- 

deavor to attain unjverſal goodneſs and 

righteouſqefs, | That is what we ſhould 

ever preſs after. And, whenever we de- 
viate, in the leaſt, from this rule, we are, 

without delay, to expreſs a reſolution to 

avoid, for the future, the occaſions, that 

; may have ſeduced us; and to guard every 

weak part. We ſhould take notice what 

has been the original ſpring of our depar- 

ture from any inſtance of juſtice; and ſet 

a double guard, where we know our 

weakneſſes have betrayed us into any thing 

contrary to what is right and good, | 

We are framed with a deſign to vir- 

tue and, goodneſs, And, ſince we find 
true virtue, in this ſtate, is not rewarded , 
| we 
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we may conclude that it will, ſome time SR RM. 
or other, be fully rewarded. For, other- XI. 
wiſe, the plan of providence would not 
be conſiſtent to the character of the great 
governor of the world. We are called 

to ſearch the ſcriptures, where a future 
ſtate is ſet before us in a ſtrong light. 
And we know that we ſhall be judged by 
him, who is righteous and equitable ; and 
will impartially determine our ſtate, ac- 
cording to what we have done, in the 
body, whether it be good or evil, Not 

| according to what we believe, but accord- 

ing to what we do, in this body; accord- 

ing to our temper and life ; will our ac- 
quittal or condemnation be. So that it 

is a matter of the greateſt moment, not 
only to ſtudy the extent of our duty, but 

to expreſs a conſtant care to practiſe every 
part of it: and to grow up to greater de- 
grees of piety and virtue: ſince, by this 
alone, we can be made meet for endleſs 
happineſs and glory, Amen! 
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SERMON XII. 


Upon reſtitution. | 
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If 15 wicked 1 the 6k J 
give again that which. he bad 
robbed; and walk in the Patutes 
of life, without commiting ini- 
quity : He ſhall ſurely live, he 
all not die. Mone of his fins, 
which he hath committed, ſhall 
be mentioned unto him. Fe bath 
done that which is lawful and 
"wr : be ſhall ſurely live. 


OE D OU may W that I S RRR. 
— 2 © am treating upon the moral XII. 
8 obligations, which refer to 


N WE 
yy n otbers : and have reduced them 


t o Jae ig, and goodneſs. 
Vo. III. R Every 
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SE RM. 


XII. 


pon reſtitution. 
Every one has a right to the produce 
of his own powers. And, whenever any 


attempts, by fraud and oppreſſion, are 


made to leſſen, in a public or clandeſtine 
manner, the property of another; that is 
injuſtice. And whoever has been guilty, 


in that reſpect, there ariſes an obligation 


of making reſtitution. This is the argu- 
ment, which I now deſign to treat upon. 

The, words, which we have read, give 
us a fair occaſion for diſcourſing on this 
ſubject. Mben I ſhall. ſay to the righteous 
that “ he ſball ſurely live” : if. be truſt to 
his own righteouſneſs (or depend upon it, 
that, becauſe he has been once righteous, 
he ſhall always be ſo; or that he cannot 
fall away; but his-ſtate muſt be ſecure in 
another life) and [upon ſuch vain. con- 

fidence] commit iniquity : all his righteauſ- 
neſs Hall not be remembered; but, for his 
mniquity, that be hath committed, be ſpall 


die for it. 


Again: when 1 * unto the wicked, 


« Thou ſhalt ſurely die: if he turn F 
his fin, and do that which is lawful and 
right, [This the prophet explains, in a 


clear manner, in the words Wane we 


haye | 
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have read. If the wicked reſtore the pledge ; SæRNM. 
give again that which he hath robbed; and XII. 
walk in the flatutes of life, without com- DV 


mitting iniquity, for the future: he ſhall 
ſurely live, he ſhall not die. 

To intitle one, who has been wicked, 
to expect life, the prophet makes it re- 
quiſite that ſuch an one reſtore the pledge, 
and give again that which he has robbed : 
and, then, in his future behavior, that he 
expreſs a conſtant care to walk in the 
path of the divine precepts. 

In treating W. this e I mal, 


I. 1. Explain the duty. 
II. Show you the reaſons, upon which 


it is founded. Or, in other words, make 


it clear and evident that it is a duty. | 


III. Anſwer ſome objections, which (I 


foreſee) will be made againſt the practice 
of it. | 
And, laſtly recommend this duty, 


are to underſtand by this duty. 


I. I ſhall indeavor to explain what we 


I believe every one of you, here, pre- 
vents me: and it will be unneceſſary to 
| * ſay 
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SERM. ſay much. For you will eaſily ſee, that, 


"JL 


by reſtitution, or reparation of an injury, 
we mean the puting the perſon, whom 
we have injured, in as good a ſtate, as 


he was in, before we offered him the 
injury, 


If we have been guilty of depriving 
him of any of his rights, we are oblig- 


ed to make reparation: and that to ſucha. 


degree, and in ſuch a manner, as we would 
think it reaſonable; if he had injured us, 
and we demand:d re/#ztution of him. 

How far this duty extends, is eaſily 
ſeen: becauſe it extends as far as the 
injuries, which have been committed. And 
we are capable of injuring another in his 


body, poſſeſſions, or character. And I 


will venture to ſay, there is a moral 
obligation, upon every one, that has been 
injurious, in any of theſe reſpecis, to 
make reparation. 

If I wound another, I am obliged to 
do what is proper to put him in the ſame 
condition, in Which he was, antecedent 


to my injuring him. Therefore, I am to 


be at the expence of a cure, And, at 


the ſame time, I muſt make ſuitable al- 


lowance 


Upon reflitution. 


lowance to ſuch an injured perſon, for SRERNM. 
the loſs of his time; and for his want XII. 
of the uſe of his powers, for his own ö 


ſupport, and for the ſupport of his de- 
pendents. 

If any perſon injures another, in chaſti- 
ty; he is obliged to marry; if that was 
the condition, on which he had regard 
paid him. And, ſuppoſing he is willing; 
and thoſe, that have power and authority 
over him, think not proper that this 
ſhould be complied. with; then, the per- 
ſon injured is to be taken care of; if there 
are children, they are to be educated, and 
provided for. And there is, undoubtedly, 
a reparation to be made the injured per- 
ſon, by ſuch a dowery, as is proper and 
ſuitable. 

If I hurt another in his property, ir 
by force or fraud, I am, undoubtedly, to 
make reſtitution. 

But there is another kind of i injury, that 
is moſt difficult; and, perhaps, the leaſt 
regarded: and that is hurting the charac- 
ter. This may ſpread and extend beyond 
my power to make a proper reſtitution: 
and yet it is our duty. 
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ceERM, All, that can be done, in that caſe, is, 
XII. to own our fault; and that we take all 
_—— opportunities to repair that 'perſon's cha- 
racter and reputation, And that we do 
it in ſuch a way, as hall be the beſt repa- 
ration in our power. 

The manner, in which this duty i is to 
be performed, is, that we are to make 
reſtitution with great freedom. It muſt 
be the effect of our own choice, If any 
ſhould be obliged, by law, to make reſ- 
titution: he, that, in this way, repairs 
an injury, done to another, is not a whit 
the more virtuous; nor is he at all peni- 
tent. He is to do it from the reaſon of - 
things: as that, which he cannot but 
diſcern to be binding upon him; as he 
is a reaſonable Being, and under moral 
government.” 

If it be- in the power of the perſon, 
that is injurious, to give the thing itſelf, 
which he has unjuſtly taken from another ; 
this 1s doing what is proper. But, if this 

cannot be done, he is to do it in value. 
And this is a way, by which we are to 
expreſs our readineſs to make reſtitution. 


It 
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It is very difficult to ſetle the degree, Str, 
or meaſure, of reſtitution. ' Zaccheus re- XII. 
ſtored four fold. Luke xix. 8. The lay 
of Moſes appointed different degrees of 
reparation of injuries. He, who had in- 
jured another, was, in ſome caſes, to make 
reſtitution, and add only the fifth part 
more thereunto, Lev. vi. 5. In other 
caſes, they were to reſtore double, Exod. 

xxii. 4. When a man had taken away 
an ox, or a ſheep, and killed or fold it, 
the penalty was very conſiderable. For 
they were to reſtore five oxen for one 
ox; and four ſheep for one ſheep, Exod. 
XXii. 1, The reaſon of it, was, becauſe 
of not only the great uſefulneſs of theſe 
creatures; but, when they were killed, 
or ſold, it was pretty difficult to diſcover 
the injury. And, in proportion, they 
were obliged, by that law, to make greater 
reſtitution, However; the example of 
Zaccheus is not binding upon us: nor 
are the laws of Moſes our rule, For 
they were particular laws, which Gop, 


| as king of the Jews, gave to that nation. 
hut we may conſider how far Reaſon 


will teach us the meaſure and degree of 
5 4 reſti- 
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Upon reſtitution. 
reſtitution, For that we are under an ob- 
ligation of performing. | 


— Every one will, at firſt view, imagine, 


that it is right that the thing, which an- 
other is deprived of, ſhould be reſtored. 
If it be damaged, that ought to be con- 
fidered and repaired; agreeably to the rules 


of equity. We cannot be ſaid to make 


reſtitution, for any injury done to another ; 


unleſs we not only reſtore him what we 
have unjuſtly deprived him of; but all 
the advantage, that would have aroſe to 
him, from the poſſcflion, This, ſurely, 
every one mult ſee to be right and fit; 
and, conſequently, obligatory upon us. It 
is certain indeed, that, if he, whom we 
have injured, is contented with leſs ; we 
are, then, under no farther obligation, 
Becauſe, whoever has a right, may part 
with his. own right. But, if he is not 


content; if he inſiſts upon, not only a 


return of what has been injuriuoſly taken 
from him ; but, alſo, of the advantage, 
which he might have been ſuppoſed capa- 
ble of making, in that diſtance of time, 
from its being taken from him, to its be⸗ 
ing reſtored ; — all this is abſolutely nes 

| ceſſary. 


Upon reſtitution: 
ceſſary. For it cannot, with any propriety, 
be ſaid that it is a puting a perſon in the 


ſame ſituation; unleſs he has that reſtored 


to him, which would have accrewed to 
him, from his poſſeſſion, It is, ſurely, 
ſo far binding. How much farther, is 
not neceſſary to ſetle. You cafily ſee, 
who are the perſons that are to make 


reſtitution. Thoſe who have committed 


the injury. | 
But here, perhaps, will ariſe ſome dif- 
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ficulty. — © An injury has been commiit- 
te ed, not by one, but by more; each of 


« whom comes under an obligation of 
making reparation for the whole i injury, 
* which they have agreed to commit.” 

There may be one principal: by which, 

I mean, that, though he did not act the 
injury; yet he was the principal mover. 
And he, who bears that character, is 
bound, in conſcience; to make ſuch a de- 
gree of reparation, as (he knows) is equi- 


table and fit; becauſe he was the prin- 
cipal. Indeed, all ſhould concur, and bear 


a ſhare in the reparation. 
There may be, ſometimes, an obliga- 
tion * a perſon, who did not do the 


injury, 


2s Upon reſtitutiom. - 
SRERM. injury, to make reparation. No one 
XII. doubts, but that he, who did the injury, 0 
WYY ought to make reſtitution : but ſo it may 
happen that an obligation may devolve | 
upon an inocent perſon, For inſtance: 
ſuppoſe an eſtate, whichywas obtained, in 
part or in whole, by injuſtice, devolves to 

an inocent- perſon ; in that caſe, the heir 

is under an obligation of making proper 
reſtitution. I do not ſay, how far an 

heir is to inquire into all the minute ac- 

tions of a perſon, who has left him an 
eſtate: much leſs is he to go into a very 
careful examination of injuries, which 

have been done a long time ago. The 
Saxons, the Danes, the French, and other 
people, have, by turns, invaded this king- 
dom; and ſo have done injuries, in a pub- 
lic manner; and been in poſſeſſion of 
many eſtates. We ſhould, therefore be 
vaſtly cautious how we look ſo far back into 

the title of eſtates. Thereby the world 
would be thrown into the greateſt confu- 

fion imaginable : and perhaps it would 
not be poſſible to ſetle the title at laſt. 

It is a juſt maxim in the Civil law; that 

no one ought to be: obliged to what is 
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impoſlible.” And, for that reaſon, think, Sz RM. 
there is no ground to run far backward ; XIL 
and into ſo nice a ſcrutiny ; when ſuch a — 


method is hardly, if at all, practicable. 
And, if it was, it would be attended with 
great diſturbances to ſociety. However; an 
eſtate, which has come by deſcent, from one 
that has been known to come by it, through 
a very notorious act of injuſtice, can never 
be rightly poſſeſſed, or injoyed, without 
reparation in that known inſtance, 
In ſome cafes, it may be difficult to 
know to whom this reparation muſt be 


made. Perhaps, the perfon injured is dead: 


and in conſequence (ſuch is our bias through 


felf-love) that we may imagine, we are 
under no obligation of making reparation. 
However, in that caſe, I think, the re- 
paration is to be made to the next heir; 
or to the perſon, to whom it may, with 
reaſon, be conjectured, the deceaſed would 
have given this part of his poſſeſſions; if 
it had not been unjuſtly detained from 
bim. I know, a great many are un- 
willing to come under any obligation of 
beſtowing upon the poor, that part of an 


_ eſtate, Oe wy apprehend to be un- 
lawfully 
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. Sex RM. lawfully got. I will not abſolutely deter- 


mine: but to me it appears not at all 


rw unfit... For, when that part is known to 


have been unjuſtly obtained; he is to ſeek 
out a right object. And, then, vou will 
ſee that the duty 1s binding. | 
As to injuries done to communities, it 
is really ſomewhat hard to decide. Every 
one muſt be left to his own cool reflec- 
tions. But, whenever there are any pub- 
lic edifices raiſed, or other public benefits 
confered; and that with an honeſt inten- 
tion for repairing public i injuries, I know 
not whether ſuch an inſtance of conduct 
is to be blamed, - I am not fond of thoſe 
pompous edifices, that are raiſed for pub- 
lic charities. I do not ſay but they an- 
ſwer very good purpoſes, But ſome, I 
am afraid, have lulled their conſciences 
alleep : "hea, inſtead of making repa- 
ration, they have thought fit to raiſe 
great buildings and tranſmit their names 
to poſterity; as very charitable perſons, 
and as great benefactors to mankind, 
Whereas, to all that judge right, their 
names will be infamous. For they have 
allowed themſelves in oppreſſion, cruelty, 
and 
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and injuſtice: and bore hard upon thoſe SERM. 
who have worked for them; ſo that they XII. 
could hardly live: or ſome way defrauded WV 


the public: and by ſuch means, they have 
laid up a great eſtate, upon the ruines of 
virtue. Surely; this is not right, nor 
conſiſtent with a good moral character 
When reſtitution is to be made, is hard 
to be determined. It may not be neceſ- 
ſary that it ſnould be done in a moment. 
Circumſtances may not admit of that. 
But it is certainly right not to defer it. 
If it be long delayed, it looks as if they 
were not really penitent, or willing to 
make reſtitution at all. So ſome, - who 
have attained an eſtate by avarice, and 
will not diſpoſe of any part of it, for the 
good of others, while they live : when 
they die, their leaving their poſſeſſions 
behind them may be for the public good: 
but the world has no manner of reaſon to 
expreſs any thanks to them.” 

When we are convinced of what is 
our duty, we ſhould do it without delay, 
Hereby, we ſhall ſhow the ſincerity of 
our repentance ; and evidence that we are 
influenced by reaſon and the fitneſs of 
things. 


— 
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things. But beſides; we may be taken 
off, if it be long delayed. And, then, 
who knows what will be the conſequence? 
It will be much better to execute this 
yourſelf, than to leave it to your heirs to 
make reſtitution, . 

« As there may be more injuries than 
one; what method is to be taken?” 
Anſwer, Here we are to conſider, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances of thoſe in- 
juries, which are moſt antient ; and, by 
doing of which, we. have contracted the 


greateſt guilt. For all the time we hold 


the fruits of our vice, in our poſſeſſion, 
we are to look upon them not as our own. 
This muſt. be managed by every one's 
. and diſcretion, 


II. I i to lay before you the 
reaſons, upon which this duty is founded: 
or, in other words, to make it clear and 
evident that it is a duty. | | 

1. It appears to be a duty, Fn the 


' meaſure, by which you are to judge of 


what is right and fit: and that is, 70 do 
to others, as you would in reaſon, that, 
| | . 


07 3 
in like circumſtances, they: ſhould do 
unto you. | 

Now, here, I can venture to appeal to 
the conſcience of every one. When he 
is injured, though in the moſt; artful and 
fly manner, will he not expect that the 
injury ſhould be repaired?, Would not 
every one, who has been injured, in any 
part of his poſſeſſion, think that what is 
thus taken away, and detained many 
years, ſhould be intirely reſtored? Would 
he not apprehend that he has a reaſonable 
claim, not only to that part of his pro- 
perty, which has been taken from him; 
but to the fruits, or advantages, which 
would have riſen from his poſſeſſing it 
all that time? I believe, if any one was 
to put it to another; there is no perſon, 
but would think it a very fit behavior, 
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in regard to himſelf. And pray; why 


not in you towards another? Vqu cannot 


but ſee that this is common equity: and 
you muſt be convinced that it is right 
and fit that you thould, act in _ r 6 


We 


Fa not only, N it ariſes out of 
this 


. Reſtitution. will, appear, veto; as our | 
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SeRM. this general meaſure of right, that we 
XII. ſbould do, as we would be done by: but 
LY we cannot poſſibly repent, without making 


reparation. 
And it is for this ink 1 have choſen 
the text. When I ſay unto the wicked, 
ce Thou ſhalt ſurely die; if be turns from 
his fin, and does that which is lawful and 
right ; [to'evince that he has turned from 
his fin.] If he makes reſfitution: then he 
may be ſtrictly and properly ſaid to be 
peniteni. He deſires with all his heart 
that it was undone. No one can deſire 
this: and, at the ſame time, hold the 
property of another. So far it is im- 
poſſible for him to be a true penitent: 


becauſe it is agreed on, by all, that there 


is no repentance without a change: and, 
without true repentance, there is no ground 
to expect any favor from the governor of 
the world. So that you ſee the foun- 
dation of this duty is as firm as the law, 
by which we are capable of knowing 
what is right. And it is as neceſſary as 


that we ſhould repent; when, without 


reſtitution, even in the ſenſe of the pro- 


. Upon reſtutution. 
phet, no one can, with propricty, be ſaid SE RN 
fo repent. 


HI. I come now to anſwer ſome ob- 
jections, which (I foreſee) will by: made 
Le what has been ſaid. | 

How can I perform this duty ? 
ec Have I not lived in great character and 
« reputation, and muſt I now 8⁰ and 
„ 

This is no ſtrong chietion at all. If 
you have injured another; and make re/- 
titution; and this is 8 to the public; 
it will always draw after it the applauſes 
of men. If it has been done ſecretly; 
and no one knows of it but yourſelf; 
there is no reaſon that you ſhould make 

it public. Vou may uſe all imaginable 
aeetion and prudence, in the way, or 
manner, of performing this duty. 

be. But, what! muſt I make a reparation. 
“% for all? This will affect my poſſeſ- 
e ſions; perhaps reduce me; And then 
« what a fine figure I hall make in tho 
* world?” ; 

A very extraordinary. objection this, 
indeed! What, if thereby you are re- 

Vor: III. os duced ; 


W AS e's hg ER es * a 8 


0 reflitution.. | 
Sr RN. duced: you remove that which would be 
XII. as a moth to your eſtate. And; when 
YR conſcience does its office, it puts you 
into a more happy ſituation, and a much 
more agreeable injoyment. A guilty mind 
ls, certainly, a very unhappy circumſtance, 
in our largeſt poſſeſſions. Suppoſe the 
greateſt riches, in the world, were in the 
hands 'of one, who had, by fraud or vio- 
lence, injured others; I would yenture to 
ſay, that ſuch a perſon could never have 
the injoyment of what he poſſeſſes. When- 
ever we loſe ſelf-injoyment, all the externals 
of the world can never afford any real 
pleaſure. And, indeed, this, in all pro- 
bability, is what dogs and haunts the minds 
of the great, the powerful, and the rich. 
They cannot get rid of that uneaſineſs, 
which ſprings from a conſciouſneſs of doing 
great injuſtice to their fellow- creatures. 
They make a ſplendid appearance, in a 
fine chariot; and every thing is dazling. 
But, if you were to live conſtantly with 
them, you would eaſily find out the rea- 
ſon, why they are always in a hurry; ad 
can never bear reflecting upon themſelves. 
We know not, with. certainty, who is 


happy, 


"Iz by 
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| happy, or unhappy. But this, in general, Seba. 


we do know, that it is not the largeſt XII. 
poſſeſſions, that conſtitute the chief . 
dients of happineſs, It is the complection 

of the mind: innocence; virtue; a divine 


temper; the exerciſe of all the duties, 


which concern Gop, others, and our ſelves. 
Therefore to ſay « that, if you were to 
make reſtitution, your property would be 
leſs.” What if it be? Your happineſs 
may not be lefs. I will venture to ſay, 


it will riſe more, in proportion, than 


what you pay, in repairing- injuries done, 
But beſides ; ſuppoſing you leſſen your 
poſſeſſions here: : if there be any thing in 


reputation and character in life; and more 


eſpecially, if there be another weeks; you 


may eaſily ſee that there will be greater 


advantages in the practice of re/titution ; 


than in the neglect « of it. 


I know it is a difficult thing to per- 
ſuade people to make reſtitution; becauſe 
a preſent intereſt prevails againſt reaſon 
and argument, Bur, as it may be made 
to appear, that our true intereſt is on its 
ſide, one may ſuppoſe that this W 
will prevail. 

8 2 IV, Laſtly. 
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Upon N 


IV, Lafth. I now come to recommend 


Wa practice of this duty. 


1. You ſee the reaſons, upon which 
the obligation is founded. You ſee that 


it is impoſſible you ſhould do as you 


would be done by; if you do not here 
ſtand in the character of a real and ſin- 
cere penitent: and, in conſequence, that 
reſtitution muſt and in connection with 
your true, real, and laſting happineſs. 

2. That, which I would principally 
recommend, is, to be upon your guard: 
and never commit any thing, that is in- 
jurious to another; by over- reaching him, 
or by violence, or any other way. 

It is eaſier and better to be innocent, 
than to be under an obligation to ſo diffi- 
cult a duty as reparation, or re/titution. And 


I cannot but think, that if perſons would 


but coolly conſider, how much better it is 
to be innocent, than to be penitent; they 
would ever be upon their guard; reject, 

with the utmoſt contempt, every tempta- 


tion, which offered, to influence them to 
do what 3 is really i ane or hurtful, to 
another. 


It 
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I do not know any thing which requires SERM, 

greater care and watchfulneſs; eſpecially in XII. 

men of large dealings in the world, And WY 

yet, far be it from me to think, that there | 

are not many, who have large eſtates, an * 
extenſive commerce, or great buſineſs of 9 
other kinds; and yet take care to act agree- 
ably to what is right and fit. They have, 
no doubt, many difficulties and tempta- 
tions. But they have this ever upon their 
minds; v2. that they ſhould do to others, 
what they, in like caſes, could reaſonably 

deſire that others ſhould do unto them. 
And we ſhould all act what is right, if we 

would carefully and conſtantly follow this 
rule. | 
'Then we ſhould avoid doing i injuries; 
and ſhould not be brought under the un- 
eaſy and difficult obligation of making reſ- 
titution, or „ to others. 
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Upon Equity. 

eee 
PRI. iv. 4. 


Le your SER: be known un- 
to all men. 


Peer moderation, ſome inter- SER NI. 
N 8 preters of good character XIII. 


gentleneſi. But the Greet 


word does properly and 
ſtrictly denote yieldingneſi. And therefore, 
the words now read will give me a juſt 
foundation to treat upon Equity. 

There is juſtice due to men, as to their 
minds, bodies, poſſeſſions, and characters. 
We are, alſo, under obligation to expreſs 


truth to each other. | 
S 4 We 


© have underſtood mildneſs or Sov cms 


264 Upon ts. : 
SERM. We are likewiſe obliged to faithfulneſs ; 
XIII. and particularly to perform the promiſes, 
—— which we have given, or made, to others. 
I now procede to conſider another branch 
of moral obligation, which we are under 
ſtrong ingagements to perform, in our be- 
havior to others. And this I call Equity, 
In treating upon it, I ſhall, 


"7 "FEM it. 

II. Repreſent the extent of this obli- 

gation. 

III. Indeavor to ſet before you ſuch 
inſtances, as may ſerve to illuſtrate this 
argument, | | 
IV. set before you the grounds, upon 
which this obligation is built. And, 

V. Conglude, by making remarks. 


Bo It will be proper to explain what we 
mean by Equity. 
It is ſomething more than ſtrict juſtice, 
And yet it has a relation to what is ju/? 
and right, upon a view of all circumſtan- 
ces; and it implies, in it, a degree of good. 
neſs. It is that, by which perſons are 
bropght to yield ſomething of their own 
| | right ; 


Upon equity. 


right; when there are ſuch circumſtances SERM. 


as are proper to lead to this behavior. 


In ſevere juſtice, there is ſomething of 


rigor. And, as reaſonable creatures, we 
ought, in ſome circumſtances, to depart 
from that, which, in ſtrict and rigorous 
juſtice, we have a claim to, | 
No laws can be made, that will take 
in all caſes, Even in divine laws, there is 
a neceſſity of uſeing our reaſon, to apply 
them aright, in each particular caſe. It 
is our duty to do fo, in explaining thoſe 
general expreſſions, which are uſed, in 
delivering laws. The letter of a law may 
give a perſon a right. And yet, if he takes 
it, in ſome circumſtances, he is acting 
contrary to that goodneſs and Equity, which 
is built upon very ſtrong and ſolid founda- 
tions. This, then, is what we are to un- 
derſtand by Equity. 
It is, indeed, ſemetimes uſed to ſignifie 
an avoiding of a reſpect to perſons. And 
there is reaſon to take this into the idea. 
Under the law of Moſes, it was ſtrictly 
forbiden them to have any reſpect of per- 
ſons, whether rich or poor. In matters 
of right, nothing ought to enter that is 
e external; 
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external; and that does not touch. the 
merits of the cauſe. If a perſon is in- 


füuenced by poverty, to pronounce that 


which is contrary to right, he offends. 


If he ſhows more favor to a rich man, 


or to a friend, than to another, in affairs 


gull. And, an it 1s — 
that, in matters of right, every one ſhould 
be treated equztably. To have reſpect to 
any circumſtances, which do not enter into 


the merits of the cauſe, is certainly an un- 
| equal treatment. 


Having thus explained what Equity 


means; and ſhown how it ariſes, and 
from what cauſes it ſprings: —— I now 
come, | 


8 conſider the extent of this ab: 


ligation. 
It refers to men that are in the ma- 


giſtracy; and to all particular perſons, 


To thoſe: who have power; who are in- 


truſted with making laws, or with the 
execution of them, There will be found 
an obligation upon ſuch to regard Equity, 


in all their procedings. 
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Upon equity. _—.. 
Perhaps it may not be right to give the SE R My, 
judges power, by their own authority, to XIII. 
take away the force of laws. And, in 3 
conſequence of this, there is in our na- 
tion allowed an appeal to Equity. When 
the letter of the law is too rigorous, and 
does not take in all circumſtances of the 
caſe, there Is power granted to refer the 
affair to a court, which profeſſes to decide 
every thing by Equity. 4 
In the execution of laws, there may, 
and ought to be, a relaxation: : when cir- 
cumſtances require. Lenity i is ſuch an ex- 
cellency, as that, whenever it is exerciſed 


by men in power, they gain the appro- 
bation of all reaſonable Beings. This 


branch of Equity, therefore, has a reſpect 
to all thoſe, who are in authority, and 
inveſted with power, It has, likewiſe, a 
reference to particular perſons; and almoſt 
in all caſes. There is an obligation upon 
every reaſonable Being to conſider all the 
circumſtances of every caſe. And, when 
theſe are ſo well underſtood, as to ſe, that 
taking the utmoſt eyerity of the law 
would be an injury; then, it muſt be a 
virtue, and a duty, to recede, 


This 


Us port equity. 


This will appear more evident, by our 


XIII proceding, 


III. To produce inſtances, —— which 
this virtue, of Equity, may be illuſtrated. 

I have already . obſerved that Equity 
ariſes from the impracticability of expreſſing 
a law, that ſhall take in every particular 
caſe. Thou ſhalt not kill, is a general law : 
or a law expreſſed in general terms, But, 
to be ſure, there are exceptions. If any 
one takes away the life of another, with- 
out deſign, or by mere accident, he cannot 
be juſtly ſuppoſed guilty of violating this 
law. And yet; unleſs he is deprived of 


the uſe of his reaſon, if he uſes any in- 


ſtrument of death, when there are many 


paſſing by; though his killing any parti- 


cular perſon may appear to be an accident, 

he is, in conſequence, in ſome degree, cri- 
minal. There are innumerable caſes, which 
vary, and differ from one another, accord- 
ing to the variety of circumſtances, which 
attend them. 

It is a piece of injuſtice, not to reſtore 
to any, what he has depoſited, with an 
order that, at ſuch a time, what he has 
na. 1 
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ſo depoſited, ſhall be reſtored. He de- SERM. 
mands it : but he appears to be mad, and XIII. 


to be incapable | of uſing it. Without 
doubt, it is not obligatory 3 at leaſt, at 
that time. 

There are caſes of Equity, in traffic and 
commerce. Suppoſe a perſon offers ſome 
goods to ſale, which he has wrought up; 
and the perſon, to whom they are offered, 
knows that he loſes by them; and that 
he ſells them out of neceſſity; that, other- 
wiſe, his family muſt ſtarve. The goods 
are bought. They are good in their kind. 
They come ſoon to be ſold, at a conſide- 
rable advantage. — What does Equity di- 
rect? What! but that he make ſome kind 
allowance, beyond what ſtrict juſtice 
could oblige him to pay? In another me- 
thod of trade, there may be no obliga- 
tion. But, in caſe the goods are diſpoſed 
of, to advantage ; is he under no obliga- 
tion, in Equity, to conſider what he 
bought ; ; and in what fituation and cir- 
cumſtances ? | 
I know, it will be alleged, ce When 

he has the advantage, he will take it of 
me. But that does not alter the obliga- 


tion. 


270 — Upon entity. 
Sz xm. tion. Suppoſe any diſpoſe of goods, which 
XIII. are repreſented to be of ſuch a value, 
— They prove different. They turn out bad. 
Why muſt there not be an equitable con- 
ſideration for theſe goods; which, per- 
haps, the ſeller did not know to be bad; 
but the buyer, undoubtedly, finds hin 
fo ? 

'We may put different caſes, If any 
perſon give another ſuch a ſum, on con- 
dition that he reſtore him ſo a A 
public rate comes out, that alters the va- 
lue of money. Muſt there not, in Egui- 
ty, be ſome allowance? Surely; we eaſily 
ſee, which way to reſolve all theſe queſ- | 
Gons: by aſking ourſelves, © What we 
would, in ſuch circumſtances, expect, as 
reaſonable and equitable?” And, without 
doubt, we are under ſtrong obligations to 
hae the ſame to others, 

It is certain that a perſon has a right to 
indeavor, by all proper meaſures, to re- 
dreſs himſelf, when an injury is offered: 
provided there is no mixture of revenge; 
i. e. of a deſire to inflict evil upon the 
perſon who has hurt him, beyond the 
7 a of — he tas ſuffered from 

him, 
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him. But ſtill, the caſe may be brought It: RM. 
to ſuch 9 an "I as that there 1 may be a XIII. 


reaſonable ſaisfaRtion, and compenſation, 
for the evil, which the 17 perſon has 
luffered. | 

A man may fay, ll have the letter of 
ce the law on my fide : and I will purſue 
« jt to the utmoſt rigor. I. will not 
Ce yield, or recede, at all; though, per- 
ec haps, the event may be the ruine of 
3 perſon concerned, and of his fa- 
6 mily.“ : 

But can any one imagine that, in ſuch. 
a caſe as this, there is not place for Equi- | 
ty, or ieldingneſs? Every one muſt, un- 
queſtionably, ſee, in ſuch a caſe, that there 
is an obligation of practiſing equity; that 
is, of departing from ſtrict and rigorous 
juſtice : and, inſtead of it, exercifing a 
benign conduct; which may ſtill have a 
regard to what is juſt, mixed with a tem- 
Px, of humanity and gentleneſs, 

I ſhall not procede, to give you more 
inſtances, Theſe will be ſufficient to il- 
luſtrate my ſubject. I come, therefore, 
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V 1 | x 
XIII. IV. To ſet before you the grounds, 
> opon which this obligation is built, 
1. It is founded upon the truth and. 
reaſon of things. 5 
In the exerciſe of Equity, there is 2 
regard to Juſtice though not to that ſe=, | 
verity, which the letter of the law may, 
ſometimes require. For, whenever Equity 
is praCtiſed, it has always a regard to the 
different circumſtances of the caſe, And, 
when thoſe circumſtances make it appear 
a reaſonable conduct; then, it muſt be 
our duty. For, as we are reaſonable Be- 
ings, we are obliged to do every thing, 
which is agreeable to our reaſonable frame. 
Therefore, whoever docs not temper the 
ſeverity of juſtice, according to the cir- 


k 
LF i 


cumſtances of the caſe, does not act con- 
fiſtently with his nature, as intelligent and 
reaſonable. | | | 
2. It muſt appear 55 more obliging 
to thoſe who provely the Chriftian re. 
ligion, 
Such are under the higheſt obligation to 


goodneſs, humanity, and- benevolence, 


3 * mung 


We are called — to ſhew kindneſs to 7 
| our | 


Upon equity. WE -, 
our enemies. And the grand deſign of SRERNf. 
Chriſtianity is to bring us to the higheſt XIII. 
degree of perfection, in goodneſs; where. - 
by we may reſemble Gop, the greateſt 
and beſt of all Beings. — Which leads me 
to obſerve, 

3. That this virtue of Equity is found- 
ed upon the very perfection of Deity. 

He is conſtantly repreſented as 4 rigb- 
feous Gop; a. Gop of Equity, that will 
Judge the world in Equity. His ways are 
all right and equal. And ſo, the prophet 
ſays, in the name of Gop, Ezek. xviii. 25. 
Is not my way equal? Are not your ways 
unequal ? He judges in Equity. He is re- 
preſented in this light, continually, in 
the old teſtament. And fo, likewiſe, in 
= the new; he is repreſented to have no par- 
tality, or reſpect of perſons. And our 
Savior, whom the father hath conſtituted 
univerſal judge, is conſtantly deſcribed, 
as one, that will judge all men in right- 


eouſneſs and Equity. 
Reaſon teaches us that Deity ſhould have 


= this character attributed to him. And, 


indeed, what would become of men, if 
the ſupreme govenor acted according to 
Vor, III. 1 | the 
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SR RM. the rigor of that, which he has annexed 
XIII. as a ſanction to his law? But wie are 
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certain that he will judge equitably ; ; and 
make allowance for- the various 'circum- 
ſtances, which attend the actions of 
men. 

We ſee then, that, as it is a perfection 
of Gop: it is of ſuch excellency, that we 
could have very little hope; if we ſhould 
ſuppoſe that Gop would, in all his judg- 
ments, go to the utmoſt ſeverity. 
Having thus laid the foundation of this 
obligation, of dealing with others e 
LE I ſhall, 


v. Conclude this diſcourls, by making 
remarks. 
1. They do very great injury to wry 


gion, and particularly to revelation, who 
would | perſuade us to lay aſide our 
| reaſon. 


There are ſome, who think 90 wildly, 


that they would not have reaſon at all 


concerned about religion. Undoubtedly, 
religion contains the rules of conduct. Re- 


veled religion, as well as natural, gives 


us laws. But thoſe laws are 1 
given 
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given in ſuch. general terms, that it re- deR NM. 
quires a proper and careful uſe of qur rea- XIII. 
fop, to ſetle the ſenſe and to fix the mean- 
ing: If . therefore, Reaſon, which ought 
to be called in aid to the fixing. the ttue 
ſenſe, is to be neglected and diſcarded; 
what light haue we, by revelation ? Re- 
velation recommends to us that we ſhould 

be without covetouſneſs; or that we ſhould 
live, ſo, as to rein our paſſions. Well; 
but it requires a careful attention to know 
how to fix theſe duties, ſo, as that we 
do not run into extremes. And, if it is 
the part of reaſon ſo to do, Reaſon has a 
conſiderable intereſt, in the affairs of re- 
veled religion, as well as natural. And 
there is nothing more abſurd than to ſup- 
poſe that we may, without offence, con- 
demn this gift of reaſon: when it is, by 
this, we come to conſider all the various 
caſes, concerning laws, which refer to mer 
or God. Therefore, let us not yield to 
the moſt artful nonſenſe, For it will be 
found to favor nothing but enthuſiaſm. 
2. Conſider that we are not called to 
*. the utmoſt rigor and ſeverity of 
juſtice 


T's We 


—_ Upon equity. 
SzxM. We are, in ſome caſes, according to 
XIII. the various circumſtances, 0 recede, as the 
i expreſſes 1 it. I do not fay there is not 
Juſtice in equity; becauſe equity conſiders 
all circumſtances. The paſſions are very 
ſtrong, in our make, And, when we 
think we have a right, by the letter of 
the law; we are ready to phanſy that 
there cannot be too high a degree of rigor, 
in the purſuit, or attaining it. Some think 
it a mark of a great mind, not to ſuffer 
the leaſt incroachment. It is ſo, if this 
be rightly underſtood. But, if it be car- 
ried too far, it is the mark of an abject 
mind; attached too much to the world. He 
is incapable of attaining to any great per- 
fection, who is reſolved to be juſt, or 
righteous, only as far as the letter of the 
law does injoin. 
The letter of the law cannot take in 
all poſſible caſes. And, therefore, it is 
our duty to weigh, coolly and calmly, 
every circumſtance, And, when circum- 
ſtances favor moderation, it becomes us, 
as reaſonable Beings and Chriſtians, to let 
this moderation be known, or be —_— 
ous, unto all men. 
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I need not offer a great number of ar- Sx au. 
guments, to preſs you to this. It would XIII. 


be a little reflection upon your under- TY 


ſtandings. You cannot but ſee that Equi- 


y is very fit, and a very reaſonable tem- 


per and behavior. And, therefore, I do 
ſuppoſe that you will, as reaſonable Beings 
(when you are convinced of the fitneſs 
of this practice) carefully act | fuitably to 
this obligation, of Equity. 

1 ſhall offer you only one confideration; 


| What would, be the caſe of men, if Gop 


ſhould not be equitable ? 

Some perſons, indeed, have 8 
ſuch notions, as are intirely inconſiſtent, 
both to equity and to Juſtice. . To ſuppoſe 


that Deity formed the greater part of 


mankind, with a deſign to make them un- 


happy for-ever, without any regard to 


their moral character, is really ſuch a 
miſrepreſentation of Deity ; that no one 
could, with any degree of. ſatisfaction, 
paſs through this world, if he attended 
to the conſequences. 

Goodneſs is, indeed, expreſſed, by De- 


ity, in different degrees. For he has a 
right to impart his gifts, to whom, and 
1 3 when, | 
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Upon fully, | 


SE 51. Whbeb, he Pleaſes: provided fie Genies to 


no one What i neceſſary to the happineſs 


of that Being. He has the iving of his 


own gifts. ie may, "tHietEdre, give dif- 
ferent degrees of good to men; and to 
perſons in different ages, e Hations. But 


| then; in judging "of keit, ne Al" pro- 


cedes by equity. If lie wett tb give unto 
dne five talents; and to #Hother, two; 


and they were to be jadged as upon a 


level; that Would be an onequal' treat- 
ment. But; às God” does not expect 
equal improvements, when the talents Are 
different; we may ſee, froth hence, that 
he will judge and determine the future 
His of men; agreeably to equity. | 
And we'are to colifider,' how impor- 
ite it i, to reſemble him ia this virtue, 
He forgives the debts of thoſe that have 
offended Him. And he affures us, that, 
if we do flot forgive ohe anôther, we fa 


never receive forgivneſs, at Kis haftds, The 


caſe, then, 18 ſuch, that it is connected 
with our beſt and trukit intereſt. If 'we 
forgive, we have reaſon to think, Gop 
will forgive us. If we do not forgive, "we 


are affured, by this equitable 9 that 


we 
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we ſhall not receive forgivneſs, at his SRE RN. 
hands. So that Equity (or a kind uſage XIII. 
of our fellow- creatures) is made neceſſary "Yo 


in order to our receiving equity at the 
hands of Gop, in a way of mercy. and 
favor. We are not qualified, without 


this; for, without it, there is a degree of- 


injuſtice and cruelty, quite the reverſe to 
that temper and behavior, which reaſon 
and revelation make neceſſary, in order to 
cur being capable of happineſs, in another 
ſtate, 


Let theſe reflections influence and in- 
gage us to a ſteddy practice of Equity, in 


our treatment of others: that we may 


reſemble ey and be happy for-ever, 
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SERMON XIV. 
On benevolence. 
BEL WH Row. xiii, 9. 


2 ſhalt” ** thy neightor as 
n 


i N ov E denotes benevolence, SERM, 


or good will, to thoſe we XIV. 
I converſe with. The object 2 
pic this affection is our neigh- 

| bor, i. e. any of man- 

kind. And the rule, or meaſure of this 
affection, is, That we 9 love our 
neighbor as 1 | 

What 1 propa, at this. time, is 0 
conſider, 


I. the properties, which Fe. 5 
will; or, at leaſt, which ought to accom- 
8 


* 


28 2 On benevolence. 
Sx RM. Pany that benẽvo . Mach. "we Fe 
XIV. bear to others. 
n from. which oil, ors $40 
true benevolence. mp 


I. I ſhall eorifier de properties, which 
attend benevolence, or love to mankind. 
* This benevotemt- temper; by which 


we intereſt ourſelves in, the happineſs of 
others, ought” to be without diſſimulation. 


Rom. ii. . Let love be without. dift> 
mulation. 1 Pet. i. 22, Seeing you have 
purified yourſelves,” mn obeying the truth, 
, through the ſpirit, unto unfeigned love of 
me oy brethren flove, which is without: iT 

àuiſe J /e thut yon Inne one anorbęr did 

a pure heart, © The farne 48 recomended, 

2 Cor. vi. 6. By pureneſs [of converſatiot, 
by knowlege [of the truths, which the Toh 
of Gop his reveled] by ug firing bear- 
ing with ottr brethren, ] by #indneſs Ibe- 
nignity and goodneſs,] 'by the boly ppirit 
[the exerciſe of the extraordinary gifts of 
the ſpirit,] by love unfeigned. —— by all 
theſe, the apoſtle indeavored to rn 1 [ 
himſelf unto Gop. 2 az 


7e 


I think 


On Abies 28. 13 


os think we may, without undue cen- SERN. 
ſure,  fuppoſe that there are ſome, Who XIV. 
will put on a maſque; and appear bene vo- 
lent, when yet this is not the ſetled com- 
plexion « of their minds. Whether this be the - 
cafe of any, or not, it is. certainly, our du-" 
ty to take Care that there is in is, 'benevo- 
lence to others, RACE BA that we 
do not wear a maſque; and merely put on 
a ſhow of having kind and begerplent, 25 
poſitions to others. | 
2, Another property. of e is, 
that it ſhould be exſenſi e. 5 
This, 1 think, is evident fo? yer. . 8, 
&c. Owe no man any thing, but to love 
one another. Fe or. be, that loveth, another, 
bath. 2 Jfiled the law... By another, the 
apoſtle means any. one. in his own. make, 
or with whom heconyerſes. And, in this 


extenſive ſenſe, is the word, e 
to be underſtood, in our text. 


We ſhould, indeed, bear good-will to 
all the ſeveral Beings, which Gop has 
made: but, inaſmuch as our powers are 
limited, the ſacred writings, (with the 
bigheſt propriety) recommend this benevo- 
lence to our neighbots ; or to thoſe, with 

whom 


284 1 On benevolence. 


8E RI. whom we have immediate converſe, .. But 
XIV. then, that we may take it in the greateſt 
extent; in this benevolence, we are to in- 
clude our enemies. 'This appears from our 
Savior's directions, Matt. v. 44, &, 1 
ſay unto you, love your enemies, bleſs them 

that curſe you, do good to them that hate 

you; and: pray for them, 'who deſpitefuly 

uſe you, and perſecute you : that yo may 

be the children of your father who is in 
heaven : [that you may reſemble the fa- 

ther of all Beings] who maketh his ſun to 

riſe on the evil and on the good, and ſend- 

eth rain on the juſt and on the unjuſt. And 

our Sayior reaſons thus; that, if they 

« did not extend their love to ſuch, as 

e were their enemies, they had no diſtin- 

« guiſhing excellency; neither differed 

te they from others. For, if they loved 

e only thoſe who loved them, what re- 

« ward had they? Do not even publi- 

« canes (perfons of the moſt infamous 

« character) do the ſame? And, if you 

e ſalute your brethren only, what do you 

ce more than others? Do not even Pu. 

cc blicanes ſo? The deſign of my coming 

ms into the world, is, to raiſe you, who 

ate 
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« are my diſciples, to the higheſt degree SE RRC. 
« of perfection and excellency. Be ye, XIV. 
« therefore, perfect; even as your father, a 
« who 1s in heaven, is perfect.“ 
This is recommended by the apoſtle, 
Rom. xii. 17, &c. and in other places. 
Our Savior injoins Chriſtians to pray for 
their enemies, and to bleſs them, who 
ſhould be ſo malevolent as to curſe them. 
We are not to confine our love to thoſe 
that are of our own party, or perſuaſion. 
Tf there be any national prejudice, we are 
carefully to ſuppreſs it : and not imagine, 
that we can, as the diſciples of CRRIST, 
indulge ourſelves, without guilt, in gra- 
tifying our prejudiced minds, in a diſlike 
of perſons of other nations, ſects, or par- 
ties, This is expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, Luke x. 30, &c. A certain man 
went down. from Jeruſalem to Jericho, 
and fell among thieves ; who ſtripped him 
¶ his raiment, and wounded him; and de- 
parted, leaving him half-dead. And, by 
chance, there came down a certain prieſt, 
that. way; and, when he ſaw bim, be 
Paſſed by, on the other fide. And, lie- 
wiſe, a Levite; when be was at the place, 
came, 


1 _ On benevolence. 
Wil | .. came, and looked on bim, and paſſed by, on 
XIV. the other fiae. But a certain Samaritane, 
Vw as he journied, came where be was. And, 

oben he ſaw him, he had compaſſion on, him. 
And went to him, and bound up bis wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine; and ſet him on 
his own beaſt ; and brought bim to an Inn; 
and took care of him. And, on the mor- 
row, when he departed, be took cut tuo 
pence ; and gave them to the hoſt ; and faid 
unto him, Take care of him; and what- 
1 foever thou Jpendeſs more, when I come 
__— again, I will repay thee.” Which, now, 
4 of theſe three, thinkeſt thou, was neighbor 
1 unto him that fell among the thieves? And 
he ſaid, © He, that [hewed mercy unto 
1 bim. Then Jaid Jeſus unto him, Go 
23nd di thou likewiſe.” 
1 The Jeus, by neighbor, underſlod 
one of their own nation, And, when the 
1 loving of their neighbors was recommended 
F to them, they were accuſtomed to give 
| | a limitation, To inlarge the ſenſe of the 
word neighbor, our Lord puts forth a 
parable, which was exactly ſuited to op- 
pole the ſentiments of the Fes. They 


l 10 had a great abhorence of the Samaritanes. 
They 5 


u e 
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They would receive no favor from them, YE R Me 
nor maintain any | intercourſe. with them. XIV. 
When they. paſſed through Samaria to * 


Feruſalem, to. worſhip, and left the borders 
of Samaria, they uſed to ſhake the duſt 
off their feet, to expteſs their contempt 
and diſlike of. the Samaritane nation, Our 
Lord here puts it to the canſcience of the 
perſon, that had aſked him, Mo aas his 
neighbor? And, by this agreeable parable, 
forces that prejudiced Few to own that the 
| Samaritane was the friendly perſon, who 
acted, to the diſtreſſed, in a way, that 
Was agreeable and proper. 

By the laws of the Chriſtian i. 
we are to carry our benevolence to the ut- 
moſt extent and compaſs; taking in ene- 


mies; perſons of a different perſuaſion 


from us; or of a different ſect, or reli- 
gion. And, if there ſhould ariſe any na- 
tional prejudice; we are to take care that 
we are not ſo influenced by it, as to refuſe, 
to ſuch a one, any kind office, that may 
be in our power, HET 
Lou ſee, then, that he. a or 
| Jore; of a chriſtian, k ho! be general, 
| N = 
3. It 
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On benevolence. 


* ought to be fervent. 
See this recommended, Rom. xii. 10. 


Be ki ndly affedtioned, one to another ; with 


brotherly Hue; ; in honor prefering one ant- 
other. It is very difficult, in our language, 
to convey the ſtrength and force of the 
Greek word qinisoagyn, here made uſe of, 
Be ye lovers of that affection, which is 
placed in parents to their offspring. Again: 
in your love to one another, let it be as 
ſtrong, as that, which you have to your 
brethren; to whom good-will is natural, 
and of conſiderable ſtrength. You: have 
this recommended, 1 Pet. i. 22. See that 
you love one another, with a pure heart, 
fervently. And, 1 Pet. iv. 8. Above all 
things, have fervent charity among your= 
ſelves. This expreſſes the intenſeneſs of 
that affection, which we _ bear ts 
one another. 

There are, indeed; different 1 of 
fervor, or intenſeneſs, in our benevolence. 


We cannot act like reaſonable beings, or 


chriſtians, if we have not benevolence to 
all. On which account, frequently, in the 
writings of the new teſtament, we are 


exhorted to love all; and to be gentle to all. 
1 But 


+ 


fection. 


On benevolence. — 


For inſtance, to 
thoſe that are of the ſame blood, or family: 
the nearer they ſtand related to us, the 
ſtronger ſhould that benevolence, or affec- 
tion, be. It ſhould bear ſome analogy 
unto that attraction, which we ſee, in the 
material world. _ _ | | 

As Chriſtians, we have very peculiar ob- 
ligations to a fervor and intenſeneſs of af- 
The light of nature inforces be- 
nevolence, and ſtrongly; but revelation 
offers new arguments, and has inforced 
love to others, by different motives. 
Type ſcripture repreſents Chriſtians, as 
united to one another; and as members 


of one body. And, when the gifts of the 


ſpirit were imparted, they were commu- 


nicated, not only to the Jewiſb, but to 
the Gentile converts. The apoſtle makes 
uſe of this, as an argument, to ſhow, that 
they ought to cultivate, in a very high de- 

gree, mutual affection: that the Gentiles, 
who were brought into liberty, ſhould not 
behave” indecently to the Jewiſh converts; 
nor the Fewiſh converts cenſure the Gen- 
Vol. III. "UW | tiles, 
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But yet, there are ſome ſo peculiarly related SE M. 
to us, that this benevolence ought to be 
with greater fervor. 


290 
SERM, files, for the uſe of that liberty, which 
XIV. they were brought. to, by faith in the 

Meſiab. 
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Z 


In this chapter, * the text is, the 
apoſtle repreſents chriſtians, as members 


one of another. That, therefore, they 


were obliged to uſe all the extraordinary 


gifts, for the good of the whole ſociety. 


The extraordinary gifts, which were then 


communicated, were the unhappy occa- 
ſion of pride and oſtentation, in ſome; 
and of ſtrife and contention, in others. 
The apoſtle ſhows: that there is nothing 
more diſagreeable to the deſign of the goſ- 
pel, than ſuch contentions; and ſuch tem- 
pers, quite different from what n. 
y injoins. 

- Every, Chriſtian is related to CR 187, 
as the head. Each is raiſed to the 8 
hope of endleſs happineſs, in another 
world. They have the ſame faith, the 
ſame Lord. And Gop ſtands related to 
them, as a Gop in covenant. And all 


| theſe are uſed as motives to ingage Chri/t- 


ſans to brotherly love: that is, to love, as 
brethren, thoſe, that were members with 
them, of that body, of which CHRIST 
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On. benevolence. 


is the head. All theſe arguments, if care- S ERM. 
fully attended to, will have very great XIV. 
force, to ingage Chriſtians to mutual be- 
nevolence, or affection. Shall I not 
love thoſe, that are members of the ſame - 


ce body with me? Shall I not love them, 
© who ſtand related, in the ſame way, to 
« Gop, even the father, as I do? and 


cc that are the children of Gop? Shall I 


© not love them; when we have the ſame 
© head, even CHRIST; who is, alſo, the 
© head of angels? when we have the 


* ſame hope, and the ſame faith? were 


e introduced, by the ſame rite, into that 
* body? And, when we have all expec- 


e tations of arriving ſafe, to the poſſeſ- 


ce ſion of the ſame heavenly inheritance?” 


This love of a chriſtian to every one, that 


is a diſciple of CHRIST, is recommended 
to us, in ſo high a degree, as that we are 
obliged (if the glory of Gop, and the 


| happineſs of the whole body, require it) 


to lay down our lives for each other; 


as CHRIS T has laid down his life for 


us all. 


I have already obſerved that we ſhould 


love ſome more intenſely than others, 


„ Where- 
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SERM. Wherever we ſee piety and virtue ſhine 
XIV. moſt, there our love ſhould be in the 
a i higheſt and warmeſt degree. Love, when 
rational, bears ſome proportion to the ex- 
cellency of that Being, on which it is 
placed. And there is no greater excel- 
lency, than ſincere piety and my ; 
virtue. 
4. The laſt property of love or bene- 
volence, is that it is active. 
| You ſee this repreſented, 1 Joba ii iii. 18. 
My little children, let us not love in word, 
neither in tongue; but in deed, and in truth: 
with the utmoſt integrity. Let our love 
be attended with ſuch actions, as are 
proper to evince that it is ſincere. The 
apoſtle, James, ſets this in a very clear 
light, James ii. 14, &c. It is of no avail 
for us to ſay, to one, who is in want and 
naked, © Be you filled and cloathed.” This, 
unattended with indeavors, agreeable to 
our powers, to relieve, can be taken in no 
other ſenſe than mocking and inſulting. 
He, who pretends to love thoſe that are 
in his make; and does not heartily deſire 
their happineſs; and, according to his 
power, contribute to it, — He, who does 
- 525 A not 
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not intereſt himſelf in the diſtreſſes of SRERM. 
thoſe, that he converſes with, in ſuch a XIV. 
manner, as to be willing to abate and lefſen VV 
their miſery : — he cannot be faid to have 
that benevolence, or good-will, which reaſon 
and Chriſtianity injoin. 

Thus have I opened to you, what kind 
of affection, we ſhould have, to others. 
It ſhould be ſincere and undiſſembled. It 
ſhould be general and extenſive, as far as 

our power or capacity will go. It ſhould 
be in a degree of fervor; though with dif- 
ferent meaſures of intenſeneſs, according 
to the object of benevolence. And it ought 
always to be attended with a ſincere in- 
deavor to contribute to the happineſs of 
others; and to leſſen the miſeries, which 
they are called to incounter with. 

I now come, 


II. To ſet before you the fruits, which 
will fpring from true benevolence. 
And, becauſe there is no writer, that 
I ever met with, who has given ſo full, 
and yet ſo beautiful, a deſcription of thoſe 
fruits, as the pode Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 
N I ſhall indeavor to ſet what he 
3 | 8 
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SERM. has ſaid, in a diſtin light, before you · 
XIV. I ſhall not, at preſent, be able to go through . 
it all. And, therefore, I. propoſe only the 
fourth, and part of the fifth verſes. © 
1, Charity (or, as it ought to be ren- 
dered, Love) ſuffereth long. There is 
nothing more oppoſite to good-will to men, 
than raſh or violent anger; by which we, 
on every little occaſion, kindle into reſent- 
ment. By love to others, we muſt under- 
ſtand a deſire that they, with whom we 
converſe, ſhould be happy: and that we, 
according to our ability, leſſen their miſery. 
Now anger hurries us on, rather to do evil, 
than to abate, or leſſen, it. And we find, 
by obſervation, that, where this paſſion 
takes place; and, upon every trifle, is 
indulged and countenanced, there is an 
abatement of that good-will, or bene- 
volence, which is placed in our frame. 
There is nothing in our make (as I have 
often remarked) but what has a tendency 
to virtue. And there is, in us, the virtue 
of good-will to others; unleſs ſome inor- 
dinate paſſion intervene. Anger is that 
paſſion, which too often prevents, or leſ- 
ſens, that benevolence, which we ought 
p to 


— 


P, 
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to practiſe: and which we ſhould take SERM. 


care to cultivate and i improve; as it is that XIV. 
which appeats to be the will of the crea- . 


tor, in placing ſuch a tendency in our 
frame. He therefore, that does not quick- 


ly reſent; that is ſlow to anger; and eſ- 


pecially, who does not ſuffer it to ſetle into 
malice, and take place, in revenge: — . 

F ſay, one of ſuch a character is admira- 
bly prepared for the practice of love to 
others. Such a one beareth long ; ſuffers 


not his mind to be tranſported, 'by every 


little imperfection: does not heighten un- 
guarded expreſſions, or actions, into a bad 
deſign. Love puts the beſt ſenſe upon 
the words and actions of another, And 
the perſon, in whom this temper prevails 
to any conſiderable degree, has not ſo 


great a tendency to anger. Love reſtrains 
that violent paſſion. And, when the be- 


nevolent perſon has received i injuries; and 
thoſe are repeated; Love prompts him to 
bear long; and to try all ways, by the 
fruits of benevolence, to win another from 
ſuch deligns of injuring him. This is the 
character of /ove, or charity. It /# uffereth 


long; does not eafily reſent; puts mild 


ä con- 


1 
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SERM. conſtructions upon the actions of another; 
XIV. does not immediately let anger looſe, but 
ore” long. 


. Love, or charity, is ind: that is 
| —.— 3 

It expreſſes conſſant humanity; does 
not behave with that ſeverity and moroſe- 
neſs, which is ſo directly contrary to be- 
nevolence. Charity is kind; it diſpoſes us 
to expreſs all acts of benignity and good- 
neſs, which are. in our power. 

BA. Re Love, or chart ity, enveth not. 

This appears very plain from the nature 
of benevolence. For benevolence, or 
good- will to others, is that, by which we 
intereſt ourſelves in their happineſs, and in 
their diſtreſſes. We Tejoice with thoſe 
who have occaſion to rejoice : and mourn, 
and weep, with thoſe, that have the weight 
and preſſure of afflictions upon them. 
Now envy ſtands directly oppoſite. to this 
benevolence, or good-will, When we 
cannot ſee the proſperity of others, but 
with an evil eye; and malign them ; and 

think that they do not merit ſuch favors; ; 
and that we have much better pretenſions 
ourſelves. When we hear the praiſes of 
others, 
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others, our love contracts, and grows nar- Sr RI. 
row; and we hate the applauſes that are. 8 


given; though they may be rightly placed; 
thinking that the more of theſe are 8 
to others, the leſs we muſt receive our- 
ſelves, There is not a more malignant 
paſſion than envy, It is in itſelf bad. 
And, in the ſacred writings, it is put in 
the black liſt. It is, indeed, diametrically 
oppoſite to that benignity and goodnels, 
which reaſon and revelation recommend. 
If we love one another, as they injoin, 
we cannot diſlike the ſucceſs of any, to 
whom we have a ſincere love. We are 
pleaſed, whenever any of their purſuits 
take place, and are attended with proſperity. 
If we love any in truth, we are pleaſed, 
whenever their miſeries are abated ; when 
they become more happy ; or poſſeſs what 
may. contribute to their felicity, Envy, 
on the contrary, looks upon others, in 
ſaperior ſtations, or circumſtances, with 
the utmoſt chagrin: and is uneaſy, that 
the creator has not diſpenſed high ſtations, 
or great riches and honors, to them. The 
envious cannot injoy what they at preſent 


| wi Gough: envy at the proſperity of 
others, 
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Sr N N. others. This is beautifully expreſſed by 
XIV. the great Mr. Locke, who repreſents, that 
s there are ſome among men, who, like 
« froward children, throw away what 
e they can injoy, -becauſe they cannot 
6e injoy what they would.“ But, if you 
would have this benevolent temper to grow 
in you; you muſt guard, by all proper 
ways, againſt envy, which is directly op- 
poſite to benevolence. Love pn ye 
apoſtle) envieth not. 
4. Charity, or love, vaunteth not 72 
The interpretation of the Greek word 
Tra is attended with almoſt in ſuper- 
able difficulties. And, upon that account, 
interpreters vary, in a moſt ſurprizing 
manner. Some interpret it of -adulation, 
or flattery, Others, of the having wealth 
(tending to real uſe and benefit) but 
which may be accompanied with pride. 
The vulgate renders it, does not act ill; 
which. others interpret, does not inſult. 
The meaning, then, that I ſhould incline 
to give, of this character of love, is, that, 
it does not lead us to behave in an im- 
proper, indecent, or inſulting manner to 
others. A making uſe of all the advan- 
Wo : tageous 
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tageous circumſtances, that we have in Se rm. 


life, 


to inſult thoſe that want them, is XIV. 


unbecoming chriſtians: and Love does not DP 


inſult. 


5. Love is not puffed up; one's not 100 


to treat others with contempt. 
For, where Love reigns, a perſon is not 
conceited of his own perfections; does not 
over-rate them; or expreſs a diſregard, or 
' contempt, of others, who have them not, 
or have them not in ſuch a degree. 
6. Love does not behave itſelf unſeemly. 
It does not think it any way indecent, 
or too great a condeſcenfion, to do kind of- 
fices, though very low in their nature. A 
man, that remembers his own nature, will act 
to others, in the ſame nature, with great 
kindneſs, and without any indecorum. In 
ſtooping to do beneficent actions, he will 
preſerve his dignity, and behave with the 
greateſt decency and propriety. 

Thus you ſee what are the fruits of 
real Love. It makes perſons reſtrain their 


anger. 


It induces them to bear long, with 


thoſe that are in their own make. It 


leads them to be benign, and to expreſs 


all 
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SERM. all proper , inſtances of humanity, It is 


XIV. 


that, which cures envy, or narrowneſs of 


mind, upon beholding the proſperity of 


others. It makes us rejoice, when we ſee 
any attended. with ſucceſs. It does not 
vaunt itſelf; nor lead us to behave in any 


| Improper manner, on account that we may 


e e e DE PO r . . I age — — nog —— — 
. 


have ſome excellencies, or advantages, 


which others want. It will cure our con- 
ceitedneſs of our own abilities; and in- 


duce us, as Chriſtians, not to deſpiſe any. 
And it will always guard us from every 


thing, that is unbecoming, 


Thus far I have gone in conſidering the 


fruits of love. I ſhall now conclude with 


one or two remarks. 


We may ſee the mon why ſo ſmall 


a Hai of happineſs appears in the world. 


We find a great many are apt to cry 


out againſt providence and the preſent 


ſtate : and to repreſent it, in ſuch a light, 


as to make it diſagreeable to wiſdom, From 
whence come all theſe complaints of pro- 
vidence? If we carefully trace them to 
the original, that will not be very favor- 
able to our conduct. It is very much 


oweing to ourſelves and others, that this 
| ſcene 
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ſcene of life is not more happy. If there SFR M. 
was a thorough love of morals, in us; XIV. 
and the improvement in theſe regarded e 
more than advancement in all the injoy- 
ments of. this preſent ſenſible world; we 
ſhould preſently ſee the ſcene vary; and 
this ſtate become happy; as far as is agree- 
able to the deſign of Gop, in placing us 
in it, But, when reſentment, and cruel- 
ty, and inhumanity, and envy; when all 
the vices, that ſtand oppoſite to benevo- 
lence, take place ; what miſery is diffuſed 
all around, in the members of any ſociety ? 
We can never be happy, but in proportion 
as virtue and goodneſs thrive and floriſh 
im us. It is upon virtue, extenfive virtue, 
that our happineſs, as well as perfection, 
depends. And, therefore, it is a matter 
of the laſt conſequence to indeavor to im- 
prove in this divine temper and practice. 

2. We may remark, that true love is 
of a very great compals. 

Many imagine that Love is expreſſed 

merely by words, which diſcover that we 
have benevolence and good- will. But alas! 
that Love, which the revelation of the 
goſpel recommends, is attended with a 


proper 


« — 
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SE RM. proper ſelf-government; with a regular 


. 
3 


direction of all our paſſions, affections, 
and appetites. It is attended with a ſin- 
cere love to Gop, and with our making 
our love to Gop a juſt foundation of our 
love to others. It is that, by which we 
are happy here; and attempered to the 
happineſs, promiſed, in a future world. 
And it is, with the juſteſt reaſon, that 


the apoſtle, in the verſes before our text, 
repreſents that Love is the fulfilling of the 


law. All duties, whether thoſe that refer 


to ourſelves, or to Gop, mult be _— 


And Love to others cannot be practiſed, i 
the degree, in which it is Gras ot | 
to us, by reaſon and revelation, unleſs we 
have all the other virtues in conjunction 
with it. | 

3, Lafth. From hence we may obſerve 
how. neceſſary it is to have a due command | 


of every affection and paſſion, 


We can never perform the duties, which 
refer to others, or to Gop, without a juſt 
regulation of our affections. We cannot 
have an undiſſembled beneyolence and 
good-will to others; unleſs we have a 


- proper government of our anger, and of 


.- our 
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our dere of having the poſſeſſions of this Ser M. 


world. 

We may, from hence, ſee the propriety 
of the apoſtle Paul's placing Sobriety, i in 
the firſt place; when he repreſents the 
goſpel as © teaching us to deny all ungod- 
e lineſs and worldly luſts, and to live /6- 
ct berly.” True religion mul begin in ſelf- 
government, And it will, then, terminate 
in the love of Gop and others. Thereby 
we ſhall begin to have the foretaſtes of 
heaven ; and be prepared, at laſt, to be ad- 
mitted into the poſſeſſion of that inherit- 
ance, which is incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reſerved in 
heaven for us. 


8 E R. 
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The ſecond ſermon on this text. 
| ebb hehehe Hed uſd hdd 
Rom. xiii. 9. 
Thou ſhalt love thy neighbor as 
thi 


EX OV E ſtands to denote good- gz RM. 
will and affection to others; XV. 
whereby we are led to inte. 
| reſt ourſelves in their hap- 
pineſs, or miſery: rejoicing in their hap- 
pineſs, and having a tender compaſſion 
for them, when in diſtreſs, 
There are ſome ſo contracted, as to 
make all their concerns terminate in them- 
ſelves. ' And they are under no manner 
of concern for others; take no pleaſure 
when they appear happy ; or feel no pain, 
when they are miſerable.  _ 
Vol. III. . This 


* 
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SERM. This i is certainly. a temper of mind, 
XV. conſiſtent to that relation, in which we 
S—Y ſtand to one another; as each has the ſame 
make ; and as there are placed in our 
Gre, by our creator, propenſities to ſo- 
ciety. And, till ſome unhappy bias in- 
* tervene, there is a benevolence, or kind 
affection, to thoſe that are in our make. 
The obje, to which this affection re- 
fers, is mankind. Thou ſbalt love thy 
| neighbor, that is, any other of the human 
race, let his nation, or religion, be what 
it will, Our duty in this is to extend to 
every one. | 
The meaſure of this love is here pro- 
poſed.” Thou ſhalt love thy neighbor as 
thyſelf. By which, we are not to under- 
ſtand, that we are to have equal degrees 
of affection to others, as to ourſelves, I 
am apt to think, this is impracticable. 
But we are to have the ſame kind of af- 
fection to others, as we have to ourſelves. 
We cannot but wiſh well to ourſelves, 
and purſue our own happineſs. It is no 
virtue in us, to have a diſinclination to 
diſtreſs and miſery, For this is what is 
in our frame, We are to love others, ſo, 
as 
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as to wiſh their hippineſs : and not only SE a. 


to with it; but to indeavor to compaſs it, 

as far as it is in our power. We are, 
undoubtedly, to prevent miſery, and pro- 
cure good, to others; in as much as this 
is that love, which every one has to him- 
ſelf. - 

Farther : by this rule, Thou ſhalt love 
thy neighbor as thyſelf, we may ſuppoſe 
that we are to regard the degrees of this 
affection to one another; and to propor- 
tion felf- affection with /oc:al. 

The properties of this love, are theſe. 
It ſhould be without diflimulation : in 
the utmoſt extent: intenſe and fervent : 
and it ſhould be active. 

In conſidering the fruits, which will 
ariſe from a true and undiſſembled love, 
I explained part of what the apoſtle has 
ſaid fo beautifully, 1 Cor. xili. 4, &c. I 
will now ſum up what has been ſaid: and 
then go on to the other things, Ware the 
apoſtle has there delivered. 

1: Anger is placed in us for wiſe pur- 
poſes; but, then, we are to take care that 
this anger is not kindled too ſoon, or up- 
on a trivial occaſion ; — that it is under 


> 4 Ec proper 
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SRERM. proper reſtraints, with reſpect to the du- 
XV. ration, as well as degree of it: and that 
LYN it does not. break out into ſuch a behavior 
to others, as is contrary to love. Where 
affection is, there will be a good deal of 
forbearance: and they will not ſoon break 

out into warm reſentment. A man, who 

is poſlcſled with an affection to others, 

will bear with them, and be flow to an- 
ger; not ſuffcring ſuch diſpleaſure to ap- 
pear in inſtances of behavior, which are 

contrary to kind affection and love. 

2. Charity, or love, 7s kind, or benign, 
and attended with humanity. 

All behavior to another, that carries in 
it the leaſt air of cruclty, is directly op- 
poſite to that Love, which the Chriſtian 
religion injoins. 

3. Charity, or love, envyeth not. And 
indeed, this will plainly appear to be a 
fruit of Love; if we conſider what bene- 
volence, or kind affection, implies. Where- 
ever there is Love, there is a diſpoſition 
to rejoice in the happineſs of others; and 
to have a concern, whenever they are in 
diſtreſs. Now, where this prevails, En- 
BY will be excluded. For that is an affec- 

| tion, 
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tion, by which the perſon, in whom it 8E R. 
prevails, has uneaſineſs at the proſperity of XV. 
others; or, at the good opinion, which is 
entertained of them. Envy is that paſſion, 
by which we look upon the ſucceſſes of | 
others, with an evil-eye ; and pine at the 11 
greatneſs of their proſperity, Nay; fo 1 
malevolent is this paſſion, that it will lead 
the perſon, in whom it prevails, to re- 
joice, when he. hears that others are in 
diſtreſs, And he will take a ſort of plea- 
ſure in a quite contrary paſſion to that, 
to which love, or charity, would direct. 

4. Charity, or love, vaunteth not itſelf. 
Doeth not behave in a rude and inſolent 
manner. _ : 7 

5. Love is not puffed up, with pride 
and vanity, It is very likely that the 

apoſtle ſays this, in oppoſition to that 
pride, which prevailed among the Chriſ- 
tians on account of their extraordinary 
gifts. We find, that, though thoſe gifts 
were for the good of the church; yet 
ſome (apprehending their gifts to be more 
excellent than what another had) fell into 
contention and ſtrife : and, ſuppoſing that 
they had gifts of the higheſt nature, treated 

: X 3 +#* - 
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SERM. others, who had gifts of leſs Importance, 
XV. with contempt. 

= We find, in this epiſtle, that there 
were alſo warm contentions, in regard 
of the liberty; which ſome took, of cate. 

ing things offered to idols. He, who had 

formed the trueſt ſentiments of liberty, 
treated with contempt, a weak chriſtian ; 
and behaved towards him with pride and 
inſolence; and was puffed up. But charity 
(or love) is not puffed up. 

6. Love does not behave itſelf unſeemly : 
that i is, does not conduct itſelf in an in- 
decent way. Or (as ſome antient writers 
interpret it) does not think the doing any 
office of kindneſs too mean, or low, or 
unbecoming; but condeſcends to every 
way of expreſſing a kind affection to 
others. 

7. Love ſeeketh not her own : has not a 
view to ſelf-intereſt only; but takes into 
its view, the happineſs of others. And 
this is an eſſential ingredient of Love. 
For, by love to others, we intereſt our- 
ſelves, either in their happineſs or miſery ; 
rejoicing in their happineſs ; and expreſſ- 
ing a ſympathy, in regard of their miſery. 

It 
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It is, therefore, the nature of Lave, not SR RM. 
to ſeek its own. (that is, only ;) but to have XV. 
a reſpect to the happineſ and welfare f 
others. 1 Cor. x. 24. Let no man ſeek 
his own, but every man another's welfare. 
We may ſee how this ſtands connected. 
The apoſtle repreſents all things as lawful 
for him; in regard of eating what was of- 
fered to demons ; but adds, Al things 
edify not. If any Chriſtian ſhould ſay, 
This has been offered to idols ; thereby ex- 
preſſing his ſentiments, that it ought not, 
therefore, to be eaten; the apoſtle ſays, 
% Leaſt I ſhould occaſion him to offend, 
<« I would forbear cating fleſh, as long 
&* as I lived.“ In ſhort; when the apoſ- 
tle repreſents it as the effect of Charity, 
not to ſeek its own, he might have a reſ- 
pect to this, that we ſhould not do any 
thing, which we may apprehend to be 
lawful, if it would make another to act 
contrary to his conſcience; and thereby 
indanger his diſpleaſing Gop. 
The genius of the Chriſtian religion 
is quite the reverſe to narrow and ſelfiſh 
views. It inſpires us with the trueſt love 


to others; and inforces it by the ſtrongeſt 
þ 4 4 motives. 
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SERM. motives. He, therefore, that is narrow 
XV. and centers in his own Intereſt is vaſtly 
SI ſhort of that generous love, which the 
Chriſtian religion indeavors to raiſe us to. 

8. Charity (or love) is not eaſily pro- 
| wvoked ; is not ſoon exaſperated, We know 
= what this term meaneth, It ſignifieth 
3 | ſuch a tranſport of paſſion with another, 

as leads to the moſt rough, ſevere, and 

_ cruel expreſſions, and actions. This is 

_ evidently contrary to that Love, which 

reaſon as well as Chriſtianity recom- 
« mends. 
| There is no fault in being angry, when 
the occaſion is great; when it does not 
tranſgreſs its proper bounds ; when it is 
not too long detained, and does not ſetle 
in malice. But ſtill anger is a very dan- 
gerous paſſion; and ought to be under 
reſtraint. The Greek word denotes fury 
and rage. This is unbecoming a Chriſ- 
tian; and is no way conſiſtent to the beſt 
reaſon. Therefore the apoſtle. ſays, Love 
7s not eafily provoked. 
9. Charity (or love) thinketh no evil: 
that is, does not entertain an apprehen- 
Kon that another is of an ill character, 


without | 
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without the fulleſt evidence. And, then, 8E KNM. 


he does not charge him with the worſt 


motive of acting; but is ſo kind, as to 
put the beſt conſtruction upon another's 
behavior. For that term in Greek, ſtands 
to ſignifie imputation: Love does not im- 
pute evil unto another, haſtily; but rather 
is determined to give the kindeſt ſenſe of 
another's actions. How ſtrangely contrary 
is this character to that of the Chriſtian 
world! They are ſo far from thinking no 
evil; that they delight to repreſent, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner they can, whatever will 
make another's character appear. vile and 
wicked, This is not the temper of the 
goſpel; but quite contrary to it. For the 


XV. 
— — 


Love, which the Goſpel i Injoins, thinketh 


20 evil. 


x6. Charity tae love) rejoiceth not in 


iniquity ; but rejoiceth in the truth : rejoic- 
eth not in the practice of vice, in others, 
with whom it converſes: or rejoiceth not 
in oppoſing divine truth. For, as iniquity, 
here, is oppoſed to truth ; and as truth is 
uſed often to fignifie the Goſpe/; the 
meaning may be, that the perſon, in whom 
this love prevails, does not rejoice in do- 

| latry, 
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SERM. /atry, or the vices which attend it: or in 
XV. Fudaiſm, or a ſuperſtitious regard to what 
GG ritual and external; while, at the ſame 
time, there is a neglect of the practice of 

what is of eternal and immutable obliga- 

tion. Love rejciceth not in iniquity; but 
rejoiceth in the truth, in the Gęſpel, and 

in the efficacy and ſucceſs of it. When 

a good man ſees the doctrine of the Meſ- 

fab (which is a doctrine of the moſt re- 

fined purity) takes place, and has its pro- 

per effect and influence; Love leads him 

to rejoice; in as much as, by the goſpel 

and the practice of it, the greateſt good 

ariſes to mankind, And, on the contrary, 

vice and falſhood have moſt unhappy ef- 

fects, upon the imperfections and miſeries 


of mankind. | 

11. Charity (or love) beareth all 3 

The Greek word does not properly ſig- 
nify beareth all things; but coveretb all 
things. And ſo it is taken, by the beſt 
critics. I covereth all things. Love is 
ſo far from being deſirous of expoſing the 
weakneſſes and follies of others; that it 
leads to the covering of them, in a very 


kind and affectionate manner. And fo 
Charity 
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Charity is ; ſaid to cover fins; not to open Sex R M. 


and diſcloſe them, ſo as to excite a con- 

tempt and diſregard of others. On the 
contrary, it does kindly throw into a ſhade, 
many inſtances of conduct, which thoſe, 
who want love, blaze abroad with the 
higheſt pleaſure and greateſt ſatisfaction. 

It is greatly to be lamented how oppo- 
ſite the conduct of many Chriſtians, is, 
to that charity, ſo ſtrongly recommended 
by the religion, which they profeſs. We 
find many are ſo far from covering, that, 
whenever they know the common foible 
of another, they delight to publiſh it in 
all companies; and yet they would have 
other perſons to think that they are only 
expoling vice, 

12, Charity (or loye) believeth all ching, 
Whatever is ſaid of another, in his com- 
mendation; he is ſo far from having any 
diſpoſition not to believe, that he is ex- 
tremely pleaſed; and does not raiſe ſur- 
miſes, that ſuch kind things have no 
foundation, I am afraid that this is op- 
polite to the behavior of many, who 
are called Chriſtians, They are ſo far 
from believing good things of other per- 

ſons; - 
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SeRM. ſons; that it is very difficult to make a 
XV. ſhining character of any one to paſs cur- 


cent, and gain belief. 


13. Charity (or love) bopeth all rhings 

It does not give over as loſt, thoſe, who 
have been intangled in temptations and 
ſnares, It does not forſake, or leave, ſuch 
perſons; ſo as not to attempt a recovery 


and reformation. 


A great many, when they find a young 
perſon unhappily intangled ; to ſhew their 

_ zeal againſt vice, they ſay, He is hft, and 
good for nothing. And fo they neglect all 


proper ways to reclaim him. 


This is 


quite contrary to Love, For a true Chriſ- 


tian Love hopeth all things. 


And, 


there- 


fore, takes all proper methods to recover 
any, who have been ſo unhappy as to fall 
into vice. It does not enter, ſoon, into 
an opinion that there is no hope, or ex- 


pectation, of a recovery. 


14. Charity (or love) indureth all ane ; 
or beareth all things. Love is patient; 
. does not eaſily ſuffer itſelf to fall into ſuch 
a diſpoſition as to be impatient. 


readily take all careful methods, in order 


It will 


to recover the affection and love of ano- 


ther: 
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ther: does not give a wrong turn to the 8E RM. 
behavior and conduct of another: does XV. 


not ſuffer its own paſſions to miſrepreſent 
things. When their paſſions are raiſed, 
perſons will not bear what, perhaps, was 
not deſigned to be an offence. This is 
contrary to the Chriſtian temper of Love. 
We muſt never ſuffer our minds to be 
bias d againſt any one; ſo as to be led to 
conceive that every thing, he ſays and 
does, is calculated and deſigned to offend 
us. On the contrary, the character of 
Love, is, that it beareth all things. 
15, Laſtly. Charity (or love) never 
faileth. | 
You cannot conceive any ſtate, wherein 
Love will not be binding, or obligatory. 
Thus you ſee what are the Fruits of 
love, or of kind affections, to others. 
I would farther remark, that we may 
eaſily obſerve how this degree of ſelf-go- 
vernment is neceſſary to our being Chriſ- 
tians. There is not a paſſion, in our 
make, but we ſhould have it under our 
rein; and be able to call it in, or re- 
ſtrain it: elſe we can never practiſe that 
Love, which Chriſtianity injoins. 
| Were 
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SRM. Where there is ſelfiſnneſs, pride, and 
XV. | haughtineſs, there cannot be an affection 
0 others. Theſe muſt be ſubdued, or 
we ſhall never find this kind affection, 
to any great degree, in ourſelves. We 
muſt get above the love of this world, and 
the honors of it, or we can never be in 
a proper ſituation and temper for the prac- 
tice of Love. True religion muſt begin 
in a proper regulation of our appetites 
and paſſions. All duties, indeed, ſtand 
connected one with another. And it is 
hard to ſuppoſe that there can be any 
great branch of duty practiſed, with up- 
rightneſs, and in the degree recommended 
to us, by the religion of our Lord; un- 

leſs other duties are, alſo, practiſed. _ 

Whoever conſiders this deſcription of 
Love, will ſoon be convinced, that there 

s a great deal more requiſite to keep up 
a ſteddy and kind affection to others, than 
we at firſt imagine. It is what we can- 
not attain to, unleſs we have all our ap- 

petites and paſſions under due reſtraint. 

I procede, now, to the laſt head, viz. 
To repreſent the excellency of this divine 


_— of Love to others. 
| ; # The 
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1. The apoſtle makes Love to be the 
completion of all other precepts, which 
have a reference to thoſe, with whom we 
have to do. 

Thou ſhalt not commit leer Tl Zoi 
Pratt not kill, Thou ſhalt not ſteal, Thou 
ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs againſt thy 


neighbor. Thou ſhalt not covet. And, if 


there be any other commandment, which. re- 
fers to others, it is briefly comprebended in 
this ſaying; namely, Thou ſbalt love thy 


neighbor as thyſelf. Love worketh no ill to 


bis neighbor: therefore Love is the fulfull- 
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ing of the law. All the duties, which 
refer to others, are derived and ſpring 


from love. He, that loveth his neighbor, 
will not occaſion any unhappineſs to him: 


but, on the contrary, will procure him 


as much felicity, as it is in his power. 
And, therefore, this muſt take in all, 
which we are . to perform to 
others. 

2. Love is cum 0 1 in A 
new teſtament, as preferable to all other 
things. 
For knowlege (which makes ſuch a 
figure among mankind, and which is fo 
£2661 often 
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den. 
XV. 
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often adored) is not to be compared with 
Love. Knowlege puffeth up; but Love is 


Yo that, which makes a character moſt ſhin- 


ing and moſt uſeful, For what avails 
knowlege ; unleſs it be allayed, and ſoft- 


ened, with Love? It will only put it into 


a perſon's power to do more wrong; if 
his temper is not kind and affectionate. 
Nay ; the apoſtle carries the thought far- 
ther, and ſays, even in regard of the ex- 


traordinary gifts of the Spirit, that they 


are not comparable to charity, or love. 
Indeed, this was the occaſion of the apoſ- 


tle's giving that beautiful deſcription of 
_ Charity (or love) which we have explained. 
There was a contention, in the church of 


Corinth, about their gifis. Some giving 
the preference to the gifts, which they 
had, to other gifts, which were commu- 
nicated to other members of that church. 

It was proper that 7hey ſhould covet 
earneſtly the beſt gifts: 1. e. thoſe, that 
were moſt uſeful ; as propheſying, or 
opening the deep things of revelation, This 
was preferable to tongues, or the inter- 
pretation of tongues. But (ſays the apoſ- 
tle) I will ſhew you a more excellent way 

than 
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than all theſe gifts. And what is that? Ss RM. 
Why: that is Love. For, though (ſays XV. 


he) I ſpeak with the tongues of men and — 


angels; (am maſter of all languages uſed 
here on earth) and have not Love; I am 
become as ſounding braſs and as a tinkling 
cymbal. Nay, , though, by the gifts of the 
ſpirit, 7 underſiand all myſteries and all 


knowlege : and, though I have all faith, ſo 


that I could remove mountains; and bave | 


not Love, I am nothing. 

It is remarkable that the apoſtle gives 
inſtances of ſuch gifts, as were moſt in 
admiration among the Jews. Accord- 


ingly, they tell us of one that could ſpeak 


all languages: and of one that was a 


mountain- mover. Says the apoſtle, All 


6e theſe are of no avail to our happineſs 
e here, or in another world; if there is 
«© wanting a kind affection and love to 
others.“ Nay, though I give all my 


goods to the poor and have not charity (or 


love) it profiteth me nothing, to my futuce 
happineſs, 

After he had given this deſcription « 
Love, the apoſtle adds, Whether there be 
propbeſies, they. ſhall fail: or tongues, they 
Vor. III. "F | * 


SERM. ſhall ceaſe : or knowlege (that is, by ex- 
XV. traordinary revelation) it ſhall vaniſh away. 
EY TA why does the apoſtle aſſert, We know 


. and propheſy in part : but' becauſe there 
is a ſtate, when all things ſhall be brought 
to perfection? And that, which is in part, 
ſhall be done away? After which follows 
the moſt ſublime thought, that ever was 
delivered; — When I was a child, I ſpake 
as a child; T underſtood as a child, I thought 
as a child: but, when I became a man, I 
put away childiſh things. For now we ſee, 
as through a glaſs, darkly : but then, face 
to face. Now I hnow in part: but then 
ſhall J know ; even as, alſo, I am known. 
The apoſtle: compares the knowlege of the 
extraordinary gifts, and the knowlege in 
the future ſtate, to the thoughts of a child, 


compared with thoſe of a man. So great 


will the future illumination be, above the 
knowlege conveyed by the gifts of the ſpirit. 
He adds, And now abideth faith, hope, 
and charity : Theſe are three moſt excellent 
virtues ; but the greateſt of theſe 1s Vas 
or love. 
This compariſon muſt lead us to enter- 


tain very high notions of the excellency 
| "07 
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of Love. It is preferable to 4nowlege. It SBRM. 
is. to be placed i in an higher rank than the XV. 
extraordinary gifts of the uz M 
above faith and hope. 

3, Laſtly. It is repreſented as excellent ; 
| becauſe it enters into the other world. 

1, Faith, as the expectation. of things 
hoped for, muſt come to an end. Hope 
will terminate in fruition, » But Leve 
abideth for- ever. The extraordinary gifts 
of the ſpirit were imparted for the firſt 
ſetlement of the rule of faith and con- 
duct, to all the members of the body 
of CuRrisT. But, when this defign 
was attained, they ceaſed, And ſo will 
faith and hope, in the ſenſe in which the 
apoſtle uſes them. They all have a pe- 
riod, But it cannot be ſaid of Love. 

For this is the very completion and tem- 
per of heaven. And, therefore, unleſs 
we attain this, here; we can never be 
meet for that glory, hereafter. And we 
muſt remember that it is, with juſt rea- 
ſon, that the preference is given to Love, 
above faith and hope, For faith and 
. are inſtruments. Faith without He- 
; 7 ** 
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lineſs (i. e. without Love) is as a dead 
carcals, Hope, unleſs it purifies us, or 
makes us mcet for the object of our 
hope, is of no. real' avail to us: but 


Love is that, by which we become per- 
fect, like to Gop, and attempered to the 
| ſtate of heaven. It is that, which is final 
in religion. It is that, which is the very 


deſign of faith and hope, Theſe are as 
means, in order to bring about and 
effect a ſetled divine Love; which is 
the end and perfection vt, 2 heavenly 
ſtate. Ih 

I need not urge you any farther to 
bees this temper; and to indeavor to 


attain higher degrees of it. For I have 


faid enough, if attended to, to raiſe in 
you the ſtrongeſt defires to have this 
heavenly complection of mind, and to 
carry it on to higher degrees of perfection. 
It is that, which makes us like to Gop, 
whoſe character is Love. It is preferable 
to faith and hope. For it is the end of 


faith and hope : and makes us moſt uſe- 


ful to others. It is that which muſt 


make us meet for heaven: and, with- 


out 
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out which, we can never attain it. It SERM. 
is that, which is the very complection, XV. 
and temper, and happineſs, of the unſeen, 


everlaſting world, 


| 8 E R MON XVI. 
Our duty e God. 
SORES HH Rantnnnnreeeeech 
Jon B xxii. 2 1. 


| Arquaint 710W thyſelf with OY 
and be at Peace: thereby un 
, come unto thee. 


ov may V remember that SERM. 


J have been, for a conſi- XVI. 
9 


derable time, treating upon 
the obligations, which we 
are under, to 0urſefves, to 
ah and to Gop. I have finiſhed the 
two firſt branches. I now procede to the 
laſt; viz. To ſet before you thoſe offices, 
which we are obliged to perform, in re- 
gard to Deich. 

The ſource and foundation of al 


virtue 1s the fitneſs of things. We are not 
. to 
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to place i it in inſtinct, benevolence, or in 
a moral ſenſe; how much ſoever theſe may 
be aſſiſtant to a moral temper and con- 
duct. Whatever appears reaſonable and 
fit, in our temper and behavior, with 
regard to Deity, muſt be conſideted by 


us as obligatory. The firſt mind, who is 


unlimited, muſt be the moſt perfect ob- 

ject of our intellectual powers. ä 
Every one, indued with a reaſonable 

nature, has a capacity of contemplation ; ; 


and of attaining (at, leaſt, in ſome degree) 


important truth, From our abilities, and 
from the perfections of Deity, there will 
reſult many duties. And the firſt and 


leading obligation, in regard to Gon, is 


to contemplate his Being; and the attri- 


butes, which are to o be aſcribed to him, 


I. We ſhall qontfider ** ideas we are 
to form of the firſt cauſe, | 
II. Shew upon what reaſons we are 


under ſtrong obligations to contemplate bis 


Being, and the perfections which belong 


III. Lay 


which me be induced to nt a bes - 


ane ac I's 
IV, Laſtly. Recommend this to y_ 


ons 


»I. Let us enden bet ideas \ we are to 
form of the firſt cauſe. ts 

As reaſonable Beings, we cannot, „wil 
out great neglect, omit to regard the 
bre which ſurround us; to obſerve 
their characters of wiſdom, goodneſs, and 
power: and, by them, to riſe to the ac- 
knowlegement of the firſt cauſe. 

It is certain that the things, which we 
converſe with, have apparent marks of 
being the effects of ſome great cauſe. 


There is nothing, that we can take a view 


of, but appears mutable and dependent. 
And, where theſe and the like characters 
are found, it will (to a reaſoning mind) 
be evident that they could not give Being 
to themſelves; or be originals. What- 
ſoever is changeable, might not have been. 


Whatſoever is dependent, has not the 


. of a ſelf- originated Being. 
* arther; 
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Our duty 


Farther ;' If we reflect, we ſhall] repfily 
ſee, that there muſt be ſome Being, that 


never had a begining. If we ſuppoſe, that 


there was any time, in which there was 
no exiſtence, no Being- could ever have 
ſprung up. It could not make itſelf, 
And, if it did receive its Being from ano- 
ther, this will lead us to a firſt, eternal 
Being. This cannot be avoided. For 


they, who will deny that the firſt, eternal 


Being, is Mind; muſt however allow, 
that there is ſome Being, that never had 
a begining. Or elſe, there cannot be any 
account given, on thoſe — * _— 


we converſe.” 


Since, therefore, this _— be 3 | 


on all: hands; let us conſider what this 


eternal Being is, or what idea we can form 
of him. There is a reaſon; or cauſe, of 


the exiſtenee of every thing, that bas a 
Being: otherwiſe it might have been, or 


not have been; or it might be now, and 
not exiſt to morrow. There is, - there- 


fore, a reaſon aſſignable for the exiſtence 
of every Being. Since ell the Beings 


around us are mutable, imperfect, and 


dependent, they cannot be the firſt, and 


eternal 
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eternal exiſtent. And, fince there is a SERM. i 
Being, that never had a begining, there XVI. 
can be no other ratio, or ground, of lis "I 
exiſtence aſſigned, than that he exiſts by 
abſolute” neceſſity; or, in ſuch a manner, 

as that it implies a contradiction to —_ [1 
poſe that he does not exiſt. 

When we have found this out 7 it 
appears clear to any that are accuſtomed 
to think) there will ſtand connected with 
this, that he muſt exiſt eternally and im- 
menſly. If there be a time, or point of 
ſpace, in which this eternal Being did not 
exiſt, it carries in it no contradiction to 
ſuppoſe that he ſhould not exiſt at all. 
But, if he exiſts neceſſarily, he muſt exiſt 
in every point of duration and ſpace. 
And, 3 it muſt be h 
and immenſiy. 

We do, indeed, gilt 1 the "Ty 
ings, that are around us, in order to at- 
tain the knowlege that there is a Be- 
ing, which is beginingleſs. But, ' af- 
ter we have gained a knowlege of his 
Being; the .teaſon of his exiſtence is 
ſuch, that we are neceſſatily led to own, 
that he exiſts in all duration and ſpace. 

| But, 
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'Sz8M. But, ſince * does exiſt in this manner; 


XVI. 
Cn — 


and the Beings, that we. contemplate, have 
the characters of their receiving Being 
from him; we muſt regard him as an 
intelligent, eternal, and immenſe Being. 
And, ſince there are ſuch marks, in the 


Beings that we converſe with, of their 


being derived from this eternal, immenſe, 
and intelligent exiſtenee; it follows, that 
he muſt be conceived of, by us, as an 


agent. So far, then, it appears very clear; 


Wat tbere is a firſts eternal, ee and 


intelligent agent. 
As this Being — be eee to 


| know: all that is fit and proper, in an 


infinite degree; and, fince he muſt be 
poſſeſſed of all poſſible power, and can- 
not have any dependence upon any other 
Being; it will follow that he will ever, 
immutably and invariably, determine, 
and act, agreeably to what is right and 
fit; that is, he will ever be rue, en 
Juſt, righteous, and bᷣeneſicent. 

From theſe ideas of the firſt, 8 
fect, moral agent: and from the charac- 


ters of unity of deſign, in the whole ſyſ- 


tem of Beings around us; which have 


received 


towards God. 
received their exiſtence from this eternal, 8ER N. 
intelligent Being; it will follow, hat he XVI. 


muſt be conceived to be only one, 
cauſe of all other exiſtents. If we ſhould 
indeavor to ſuppoſe to, that had all thoſe 
characters attributed to them, we ſhould 
find, upon reflection, that they would 
coincide in one, And, if there were, in 
two, unequal perfections: then he, that 
had the inferior excellencies, might not 
have exiſted. And, conſequently, there 
could not be 4% neceſſarily exiſting 
Beings. 3 

As this firſt, eternal, moral agent, is 
the original of all Beings; we cannot ſup- 
poſe but that he exerciſes a government 
over them. Nothing is more ſurprizing 
than to find many, that do acknowlege 
a firſt cauſe and his perfections, and yet 
will not allow that he exerciſes any go- 
vernment over the Beings, which he has 
made. Let us view what ideas we muſt 
entertain of this Being. He is every 
where preſent. He is all powerful, ' wiſe; 
and good : and his power 1s uncontroul- 
able. And, as all Beings have placed in 


1 8 8 a regard to their offspring; ; why 
ſhould 


and the — 


Our duy 


Srl. mould not we allow that this Being will 
XVI. expreſs a regard to the things When he 
AL 

has made? | 


Perhaps, we cannot t have a E idea 
of his government. But, when we con- 
ſider him, as expreſſing his goodneſs, in 
creating ; we can hardly ſuppoſe that he 
ſhould abandon what he has made ; and 
neglect to expreſs any care about it. 

You ſee, then, what ideas we may 
eaſily form of Deity; of this Being, that 
is eternal, the ratio of whoſe exiſtence is 
abſolute neceſſ ity. And, of conſequence, 
he exiſts immenſly and infinitely, And, 
in as much as we, by the things we con- 
verſe with, ariſe to the knowlege of the 
eternal Being, who exiſts by abſolute ne- 
ceſſity: and all other Beings are mutable, 
imperfect, and dependent, — theſe latter 
muſt eertainly exiſt by the will of the 
firſt. There are no other ways of exiſ- 
tence, that we can find, but either by the 
will of another, or by abſolute neceſſity. 
And there 1s but one Being, that we can 
conceive of, to exiſt, in ſuch a manner, 
as to imply a contradiction that he ſhould 
not * This Being, therefore, we muſt 

look 


look upon, as e with thoſe per- "Vip 


fections; and as the creator and wenne XVI. 
5 


of the world. 

From the SON which are * we 
may eaſily riſe to the firſt cauſe. When 
we trace the greatneſs, the beauty, and 
order, of the univerſe; when we ſee how 
each Being contributes to the perfection 
of the whole; we cannot but fee the 
traces of power and goodneſs. Since they 
are derived, he, that is the cauſe of them, 
muſt have, in himſelf, higher and greater 
degrees of perfection, than thoſe which 
are ſcattered about, in the world. But, 
I think, the other way of proof (to thoſe, 
who are accuſtomed to cloſe thinking) 
will appear ſtrong, clear, aig demon- 
ſtrable. 

This is the knowlege, that we are to 
purſue. We are to acquaint ourſelves 
with Gop: and, then, happy conſequences 
will ariſe to us. 


II. The obligition to this, appears clear, 

at firſt view. 
If we are intelligent (that is, have a 
Power of thought and contemplation) and 
| have 
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have it from another; is there any thing 
more becoming us, than to uſe thoſe dif- 


— tinguiſhed faculties (by which we are 


raiſed above all the Beings, that are be- 
low us, in this ſtate) in contemplating 
him, who is unbounded in perfection? 

Capacity infers obligation ; whatever 
ſome perſons may imagine. Is there any 
thing more abſurd, than that a finite, in- 
telligent, moral agent, formed by the 
firſt, all- perfect, moral agent, ſhould, in 
the uſe of his underſtanding, ingage in 
the purſuit of the knowlege of other Be- 
ings; and, at the ſame time, neglect fix- 
ing his mind and thoughts upon him, who 
is all- perfection? 510 

In many things, we reaſon in a diffe- 
rent way. We are mighty deſirous of 
converſing with thoſe, who may be ca- 
pable of affording us ſome advantage. We 
do not care to condeſcend to entertain 
ourſelves with things of little importance. 
And we call this 4 very great mind; 
though, perhaps, it may ſometimes ſpring 
from pride. But, if there be any reaſon - 
ing in this; there muſt. be, from hence, 


the higheſt obligation to converſe, by re- 
flection, 


towards God. ., a 
flection, with that great Being, who is SRRM. 
all- perfect, and our creator and governor. XVI. 

No one, that reflects, but muſt ſee, 
that it is binding upon us to contemplate 
the firſt Being; and to attain as clear 
knowlege of his per fections and excellen- 
cies, as we poſſibly can. 

Indeed ; the firſt, all-perfect, moral 

agent is incomprebenfible. No finite mind 
can bear any proportion to one that is in- 
finite. But the incomprehenſible nature 
of Gop is not to be made uſe of, as an 
excuſe, to palliate our neglect of attempt- 
ing the attainment of a proper knowlege 
of this firſt, all- perfect mind. 

There are many things concerning Gop, - 
of which we can come at a clear and cer- 
tain knowlege, Nay; the manner of his 
exiſting and acting is much better known 
by us, than the manner of the exiſting 
and acting of our own conſcious princi- 
ple. For he acts immenſly, or every 
where; and exiſts in an uncircumſcribed 
way. This is capable of demonſtration. 
And, therefore, we can know that he is 
every where; becauſe the reaſon of his 

Vol. III. FW: Exiſtence, 
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exiſtence, is, that it implies a contradic- 
tion that he ſhould not exiſt. 


III. I propofed to teproſetie to you the 
advantages, that will ariſe, from a ſteddy 
and vigorous attempt to come at as clear 
ideas of the firſt, all- perfect mind, as the 


imperfection of our nature and ſtate will 


admit. 


1. By this, we mall eafily ſee the folly 
of polytheiſm, and of 7dolatry, 

No perſon will be ſo guarded againſt 
maintaining a plurality of Gops, as he, 
that. carefully attends to that idea, which 
reaſon teaches us to form, of the eternal, 


intelligent mind. 


There can be but one infinite Being. 
The abſolute neceſſity of his nature ren- 


ders more than one impoſſible. And 


thus, by acquainting ourſelves with the 


characters and perfections of Deity, we 


ſhall ſee things in ſuch a light, as will 
confirm us in this point, that there is but 
one Bcing, who exiſts in ſuch a way as to 
imply a contradiction not fo exiſt, 

By this, we ſhall be guarded againſt 
all temptations to idolatry, For, if there 


be 


therefore, 


towards God. 


be one neteſſutily-exiſting mind, that fills SE RN. 
heaven and earth, who is the cauſe and XVI. 


original of all orders of Beings ; — how 
abſurd is it to ſuppoſe that this Being can 
be confined to a temple made by hands ? 
Or that he ſtands in need of any thing, 


which we can give him; when we know 


that he is the firſt, all- perfect mind? 
2. By acquainting ourſelves with Gop, 


we may know what is our duty. 


There is nothing more common than 
to ſee perſons run into ſuperſtition, ot 
wild enthuſtaſm; and take theſe for reli- 


gion: when, in reality, they are not at 


all agreeable to the notions, which are 
to be aſcribed to Deity. To know what 
will pleaſe any one, we muſt know what 
his character is. If we would know how : 


to pleaſe Gop, we muſt know that he is 


an all- perfect, intelligent Being; and that, 
whatever conſiſts in mere ex- 
ternals, can never be grateful to him. 
By the knowlege, that Gop is a ſpirit; 
that he will be beſt pleafed with thoſe 
ſervices, which are rational, and founded 


in the fitneſs of things; and ariſe from 


his character, as the all- perfect, intelligent 
22 Being: 


Our duty 


SERM. Being : we ſhall not be inclined to place 
XVI, religion, in poſtures, rites, or ceremonies ; 
dreſs or habits; or imagine that external 
pageantry and ſhow can have the nature 

of true religion, 

3. A right apprehenſion of the divine 
perfections is proper to cure us of entbuſi- 

f aſin. For what is that, but the riſe of 
affection, which has nothing but heat and 
flame; and wants ſomething to guide and 
direct it? Whereas, if we apprehend, Gon 
is pleaſed with thoſe ſervices of reaſonable 
creatures, which are the reſult of thought 
and reflection, judgment and conviction 
of mind, we ſhall eaſily diſcern that all 
theſe flames are not acceptable to him, 
any farther than they conduce to a right 
temper, and good life. 

4. By right ſentiments of Deity, we 
ſhall be taken off from falſe truſts and 
dependences. This is the ſource of un- 
happineſs, even to many that are favored 
with the Chriſtian revelation, They have 
recourſe to ſomething external ; whereby 
they may form an expeRation of being in 
the divine favor. They'truſt to the me- 
rits of Chriſt ; to his death, or interceſ- 

ſion; 
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fion ; without conſidering that theſe wereSERM. 
deſigned as means, to bring them to a XVI. 
divine temper and a good life. And, for "YR 


want of having theſe ſentiments, they reſt 
in them ; without conſidering the intent 
and deſign of the wiſe contrivance of 
Gor. If we frame right notions of De- 
ity, we ſhall eaſily ſee, that nothing ſhort 
of a reſemblance of him, in the moral 
perfections of his nature, can give us a 
folid foundation to hope that we are in 
his favor; or to expect, in another ſtate, 
_ marks of it. 
Nothing can be more fatal to men chan 
to place their hopes and confidences falſly: 
or to build their expectations of happi- 
neſs upon a ſandy foundation, This they 
will never do, if they entertain juſt and 
right apprehenſions of Deity. They will 
ſee that he will ever act that which is 
right and fit. This is the rule of his ac- 
tion. And, therefore it muſt be the mea- 
ſure of ours. And, if we do not attain 
a temper and conduct agreeable to this 
rule, we cannot be like to Gop, or ca- 
pable, as intelligent Beings, of receiving 
tappinels from him. This will appear 
| 2 3 in 
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Our duty 


SPAR. in ſo ſtrong and glaring a light, unto al! 
XVI. perſons who think, that they will ever be 
taken off from falſe hopes. 


5. As the knowlege of Gap and his per- 
fections will be attended with advantages 
for the knowlege of our duty: ſo we 
ſhall find that, from thence, we ſhall 
haye ſtrong and moſt powerful motiyes to 
ingage us ta the conſtant practice of ex- 
tenſive virtue. 

That Being, who is the firſt and nat 
perfect, is every where preſent, and 


knows all things. And, therefore, it is 


in vain for me to wear a maſque, or put 
on a diſguiſe. All things are naked and 


open to bis view. For he exiſts every 


where and immenſly. Therefore it is a 
matter of the laſt conſequence to me, that 
J ſhould do what I know to be his will; 
and act agrecably to that which is the 


rule of his action. He is true and faith- 


ful, righteous and beneficent. And, ſince 


Jam capable of reſembling him in theſe, 


I am under the ſtrongeſt obligations to 


indeavor to be like him. 


Thus you ſee, that there are, in juſt 
notions of Deity, the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
powerful 


towards God. 


powerful arguments to ingage us to a ſin- Se RM. | 
cere, ſteddy and conſtant practice of real XVI. 


piety and extenſive virtue. 

6. Juſt as our ſentiments are of Gop, 
ſuch will our capacity be, of examining 
whatever comes with a ptetenſion to be a 
reyelation of his will. 

Unleſs perſons fix in their minds, right 
apprehenſions of the firſt, all- perfect mo- 
ral agent, they are not in a capacity of 
forming right judgments either upon the 
agent or evidence of a revelation. 

If there is any doctrine offered, with 
a pretence of being a revelation from Gop, 
I muſt know whether it be agreeable = 
thoſe perfections, which are attributed to 
Gop, If there is any thing inconſiſtent, 
or contrary thereto; then, ſure it cannot 
be from heaven; it cannot be from the 
ie all- perfect mind. 

Again: unleſs we attain, in ſome de- 
gree, clear apprehenſions of the firſt cauſe, 
we cannot judge of the ſenſe of a doc- 
trine, which is repreſented to us to be 
from heaven. 

The want of a right knowlege of op, 
and of his perfeCtions, has been the oc- 

FTE caſion 
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SE RNA. cafion of many errors. Men have formed 
XVI. ſchemes of religion, and called them re- 
velation; though they have run counter 
to the beſt and cleareſt notions that can 
be formed of Gop. It is upon this ac- 
count, ſome have ſaid, that Gop chooſes 
a few of mankind, and determines to 
make them happy ; even. without any re- 
gard to a moral character: and that he 
as abſolutely decrees the greater number 
to be miſerable for- ever. Can any one, 
without ſome degree of horror, think up- 
on ſuch a Deity? Many other abſurdities 
have ſprung from the ſame root. And 
no one can reaſon well upon religion, who 
has not, in ſome degree, clear and right 

notions of Gop and of his excellencies. 
Thus you ſee what advantages ariſe 
from taking pains and ufing induſtry to 
arrive at the knowlege of the exiſtence | 


of the firſt cauſe, and of the perfections = 
hich belong to him, 


IV. 1 ſhall conclude this diſcourſe, by 
recommending this to your purſuit, 


1. Ac 
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1 Arcguaint your ſelves with Gop. For, SE RI. 
i you uſe your powers aright, you need XVI. 
not be ignorant of Gop and his per- 7 
fections, 

There is no Being around you, but will 
| lead you to the firſt cauſe. There is no 
reflection upon your character, as intelli- 
gent, but will induce you to own that he 

1s the firſt, intelligent Being, Your own 
powers will plainly evince that he is the 
firſt, all- perfect, moral agent. From your- 
ſelves and the Beings around you, you 
may eaſily attain to clear ideas of the 
firſt cauſe, and of his perfections. And 
he has favored us with a revelation; by 
which the views, that are given of Gon, 
are ſet in ſuch a light, as even thoſe, who 
have not the greateſt advantages of im- 
proving their minds, may apprehend. 
And what will it avail you, to imploy 
your underſtandings upon the objects a- 
round you, if you neglect the firſt all- 
perfect mind? They are but little amuſe- 
ments, if they do not lead us to Deity. 
Indeed, there are beauties in the works 
of creation and providence. And we are 
more than amuſed with them; if we 


thereby 
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SERNM. thereby ariſe to the firſt. cauſe, and to 
XVI. contemplate him and his perfections. But 
1 to ſee a reaſonable nature, intenſly fixing 
his eye upon ſome creature; and never 
at all attending to him that is the cauſe; 
| appears to me to be exceding unnatural, 
and contrary to the deſign of our creator. 
To ſee a perſon amuſe himſelf with the 
beauties of art; or the greater beauties of 
nature; and not ariſe, by them, to the firſt 
cauſe, appears ſo abſurd; that one would 
imagine there was no ſuch character. 

. What pleaſure muſt ariſe. to an in- 
telligent nature, when it fixes upon the 
molt perfect, intelligent, moral agent? 

Then, he is in his centre, Then, the 
powers of his nature are fully gratified. 

What honor does attend ſuch an exerciſe - 

of our powers? The more we contem- 
plate Gop, in his works and government, 
the greater advantages we ſhall reap. 

3. This will truly inlarge our powers, 
as well as give us pleaſure and delight. 

The advantages of divine knowlege are 
very great. For, thereby, we come to 
know what is of the laſt importance 

: for 


;owards - Gad. 


for us, a8 We e Beings, to look Sg In 


| e 


an intelligent creature groveling upon earth; 
and never to look up to him that gave 
him Being. To ſee one, that is allied to 
the inviſible world, to centre in theſe 
ſhort and dying injoyments. How de- 
plorable a ſight is this! But, when you 


view the contrary character, a reaſonable 


creature, tracing out the firſt, all-perfect, 
moral agent, in all the beauties that ſur- 
round him; ſee him conſtantly intent to 
attain right ſentiments of him; and then, 
as deſirous that theſe ſentiments may have 
their proper effect upon his temper and 
life; — you ſee what is truly great, and 
what carries in it real beauty. But, 
when the only care of an intelligent Be- 
ing is, to cater for the body, and preſerve 
that from ſtinking; when the mind is 
a mere drudge, ingaged in nothing but 
what will be of ſervice to the frame of 
the body; — ſuch a fight is what appears 
degenerate, mean, and low; and muſt be 
attended with unhappy reflections. 
| We 
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make deep impreſſions. 
ſeſſions, which they attain, are not eaſily 
- conquered, Thinking abſtractly is a work 


; * 


Our duty 


We are, certainly, made for higher 
views, and nobler contemplations. I own, 


it requires diligence to attain a facility in 
entertaining right apprehenſions of Deity. 


The things of ſenſe ſtrike us firſt, They 
And the prepoſ- 


of ſome labor and toil. But, as ſure as 
we are intelligent Beings ; ſo ſure it is our 
duty. And, if we negle& it, we ſhall 
fink, and be depreſſed; and more allied to 
bruits than to rational creatures. It is a 
debaſing our nature. And the exalting it 
greatly depends upon our * a right 
turn of thought. 


To conclude: If we would have in- 
ward peace, ariſing from the intelligent 


nature's fixing upon the firſt, all- perfect, 


moral agent; which is its moſt natu- 
ral ſituation: If we would have right 
notions of our duty, and the ſtrongeſt 
motives to ingage us to the practice of it: 
If we would be free from enthuſiaſm and 
ſuperſtition: If we would be ſecure in 
all our behavior and actions, that we are 
directed 
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directed by proper principles: If we would Se rm. 
have our expectations and hopes of hap- XVI. 
pineſs, in another world, well-grounded ; 
If we would eſcape being impoſed upon, 

by the warm imaginations of enthuſiaſts : 

and would attain a likeneſs to Gop; and, 
thereby, a meetneſs for happineſs in ano- 

ther world: — we muſt acquaint ourſelves 

with Gop; by attending to his works and 
word; and attain ſuch ſentiments of him, 

as are clear ; and which will, in proportion, 

have their proper effects upon our diſpo- 

ſition and life. So may we be pious, vir- 

tuous, and happy for- ever. | 
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60s, and attend te our XVII. 
1 \ own powers, we ſhall with . 
great facility diſcern, what 
| Ws fit, and of conſequence 
what is our duty towards Goo. N 


Since we are indued with a capacity of 
knowlege; and there is no object, that ſo 
ſtrongly demands the imployment of this 
power, as he, who is the firſt, all- perfect, 
moral agent, and has all perfections ; it 


cannot 
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SERM. cannot but reſult, from hence, that 1 it be- 


comes us very much to exerciſe our 


8 te thoughts in the contemplation of him, 


who is all truth, beauty, and excellence. 


— We have indeavored to trace his exiſt- 


ence; and to conſider the perfeRtions 


which belong to him. 

When we have attained a clear (though 
im perfect) idea of him; we cannot but 
ſee, that it becomes us to entertain of him 
the higheſt veneration: and to expreſs, in 
all the ways, which we are capable of, 
the honor, that muſt be due to a Being 
poſſeſſed of all poſſible perfection. 

The words, which we have read, will 
(I think) lay a foundation for ſuch a diſ- 


_ courſe, And it will be neceſſary to conſider, 


I. What is meant by honor, or N 


as applied to Gop. 


II. In what degree we ſhould entertain 
this of Deity. 
III. Shew that it is fit; 4 conſe- 
quently, our duty. 7 
IV. Set before you inſtances, in which 
this eſteem is to be expreſſed, 
e V. To 


honor of God. 


ligation, 
VI. Recommend this duty. 


honor, or eſteem, as applied to Gop. 


We find the affection, placed in us, 
which we call admiration. And it arifes 
from what appears ſurprizing. Whoever 


takes a view of the firſt, all- perfect Be- 
ing, muſt diſcern ſuch excellencies in him, 


as will excite admiration. Who can reflect 


upon an intelligent Being, that is ſelf- 
exiſtent, and that exiſts neceſſarily, with- 
out having this * or affection, ex- 
cet?! 

By honor, then, as applied to Gop, 


we mean the eſteem, which we have of 


him as excellent and perfect. 


II. Let us conſider, in what degree we 
ſhould entertain this eſteem of Deicy. 
Who can trace the wonders, which he 


has diſcovered, of power wiſdom and 


goodneſs, in the creation and government 
of the world ; and not find in himſelf the 
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V. To illuſtrate this argument the bet- Sz RM. 


ter, mention what is contrary to this Ob- XVII. 
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I. We are to conſider what is meant by 
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SERM. higheſt and moſt rapturous admiration ! 
XVII. We cannot but ſee that excellency lies at 
the foundation of efteem. And there is 
no honor, of a right ſtamp, that does not 
take its original from ſome perfection. It 
appears then, that, fince Gop is all-per- 
fection; it is fit and right; and, conſe- 
quently, our duty; to receive and enter- 
tain, in our minds, the higheſt honor and 
eſteem. of him. And it muſt be the ef- 
fect of a want of thinking on the Deity, 
that there is not this eſteem excited in 

every mind. 4 HEE: 
When we confider how this eſteem is 
placed, by us, in common life, we ſhall 
eaſily ſee that it is either on account of 
ſome real or imaginary perfection. If it 
be what ſprings from an imaginary per- 
fection, it reflects upon the perſon who 
admits of ſuch eſteem. If it be a real 
perfection, every one ſees it becoming his 
reaſonable and intelligent nature. But, 
inaſmuch as all, that we call excellent, 
ſcattered among his works, falls infinitely 
ſhort of that perfection, which belongs to 
Deity; we muſt, from hence, caſily diſ- 
cern, that it is not only fit that we ſhould 
re 


honor Ry God. =_ 
have an eſteem of Gop; but that the de- Sz KRM. 
gree of this eſteem ſhould be ſupreme. XVII. 
And, inaſmuch as his wiſdom, power and 
goodneſs, and other perfections, are un- 
limited, certainly our eſteem of him ought ' 
to be as high as poſſible. We ſhould have 
the greateſt veneration of him, who is 
all-perfetion, And, though we cannot 
comprehend him who is infinite; yet we 
have ſuch clear and diſtin& ideas of his 
excellencies, as to lay a foundation of the 


greateſt and higheſt eſteem. 


III. It cannot but appear that this is a 
moral obligation. 
Me look upon it as a great defect! in the 
judgment; and incongruous; if any, that 
we converſe with, have particular and diſ- 
tinguiſhed excellencies; and we ſhould be 
ſo far from valuing them, as that we 
= ſhould deſpiſe them. This would be con- 
= trary to that rectitude, which is the per- 
fection of an intelligent nature. What- 
ever we may apprehend; it is intirely in- 
conſiſtent to our own moſt reaſonable be- 


havior to one another, not to have the 
_—_ eſteem and honor of Gop ; who 
Aaz has 
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SeRM. has in himſelf all perfection. And, if 
XVII. fo, it muſt appear to be wrong in it-ſelf, 
—Y— and improper, either to negle& attending 
to this all- perfect Being; or, when we 
do, not to expreſs the higheſt veneration 
of him. — You ſee, then, that this is fit, 
in the higheſt degree; and, of RS, 
our ey 
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IV. In what inſtances are we to _— 
this eſteem? 

This veneration, or eſteem, may be 
internal: or it may appear in ſome ex- 
ternal behavior. An internal efteem of 
the divine perfections is attended with 
revering him, in whom ſuch perfections 
meet, and having high ſentiments of him. 
And we ate to expreſs this, by a care not 
to ſpeak of him in a light, or trifling 
manner. | 

It is certainly. v. very diſagreeable, for a 
reaſonable Being, to mention Gop, with- 
out proper reverence and eſteem. And 
every. perſon, that thinks, will ſee that 
nothing can be more ungrateful, or un- 
becoming, than upon every trifle to in- 
troduce Dezty, Whoever can allow him- 
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| ſelf, upon every occaſion, in a rifling way, SE RM. 

to uſe the name of Gop, muſt be judged, XVII. 
buy all conſidering perſons, to want that 
high veneration and eſteem of Gop, which 
reaſon, as well as revelation, recommends, 
Whatever has a relation to Gop, ought 
certainly to be regarded, by-us, with a be- 
coming reſpect. 

In an oath, where there is a ſolemn ap- 
peal to Gop, there is to be, in our man- 
ner of taking it, the higheſt veneration 
and eſteem of that Deity, to whom we 
n ſuch an appeal. e 
It is ſurprizing to ſee that reaſonable 
Beings ſhould get a cuſtom, in the moſt 
trifling manner, of taking an oath 
which there is an appeal to Deity; to his 
being every where preſent; to his juſtice, 
and his regard to truth. There is religion 
in an oath. And there is no one, that 
thinks right, and entertains juſt apprehen- 
ſions of Deity ; but muſt perform this 
religious act in ſuch a way, as to expreſs 
an high eſteem of him. Whatever ap- 5 
pears to be the will of Gop, muſt be 
regarded, as the way, by which we are 
0 A a 3 to 


358 
SR RM. to diſcover our reverence of Deity, We 
XVII. are not to take that for religion, which 
is not the religion of Gop. But, when, 


Upon the 


upon our exacteſt inquiry, we find any 
part of our conduct to be directed by 
Deity, a regard and reverence of him 
ought to be expreſſed in our ready and 
conſtant obedience. And, unleſs this be 


the effect of our eſteem, our expreſſing 


the veneration we. have: of Gop, in our 
words, will be regarded by thoſe, that 
think juſtly, as merely hypocritical. There 
is no way of diſcovering our efteem of 
Gon to be ſincere, but our gg what- 
ever we ſee to be his will. 

If we have an eſteem of aw we ſhall 
a it by a concern to imitate him. 


And this is ſo natural, that we experience 


it every day. When we have an idea of 
a perſon as excelling in wiſdom, and coun- 


fl, and virtue, we immediately ſet him 


up, in our minds, as a proper ſtandard ; to 
whom we ſhould indeavor to attain a like- 
neſs, And it is impoſſible that we ſhould 
have worthy ideas of Gop, and not be de- 
firous (as far as we are Capable of being like 13 
5 E ta 
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to him) of having his image, and of at- SR RN. 
taining an aſſimulation to him. XVI. 
If our eſteem of Gop ariſes to the 
degree, that it ought, we may diſcern 
that he is ſo perfect, that we cannot pro- 
poſe to ourſelves any example, which can 
come near to that perfect example of the 
divine perfections. | 
Vou ſee, then, what is honoring Gan, 
You ſee the degree, to which it ought 
to ariſe. You ſee that it is what is fiting ; 
and that we cannot be conſiſtent with our- 
ſelves, if we do not place our higheſt eſ- 
teem upon him, that has all perfection. 
And you ſee, in what way you are to 
expreſs this: viz. by an inward eſteem ; 
and by an external regard to whatever ap- 
pears to be of him, or to have a relation 
to him ; ſo as that we ſhall never uſe his 
name, in ſuch a manner, as is improper, 
and contrary to this high value, or eſteem, 
which we ought to have of Gop, If we 
= are called upon to do any thing, that car- 
ries our mind to him, or has a relation to 
him, we muſt do it, in ſuch a way, as 
to make all, that ſee our behavior, know, 
that we have the higheſt inward eſteem of 
Aa 4 Gop: 
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Sex RM. GoD: and Fe we take care to FOOD what 
XVII. is pleaſing and acceptable to him. And, 
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— when we come to the knowlege of it, that 
we carefully conduct ourſelves agreeably to 
what we know will be pleafing and ac- 
ceptable in his fight: that we ſhew our 
deſire to be like him; to tranſcribe, as 
much as is in our power, thoſe perfeQions 
of his nature, which are imitable by us. 

Theſe are the ways, by which we are 
to diſcover our inward eſteem and venera- 
tion of Gon. 


8 That v we may ſet think in a yet Gros 
light, we will conſider what is a to 
this eſteem, 

_ We may, offend he exceſs and by defect, 
Perhaps this may be ſurprizing to ſome. 


Indeed, we cannot have too high an eſ- 


teem of Gop. But the eſteem, which 
we entertain of Gop, may be diſcovered 
in a wrong way: I mean, we ought to 
entertain no ſuperſtitious dread of Deity. 
Some weak perſons may have ſuch an idea 
of the fear of Gop, as to raiſe great eſteem 
in their minds; yet they may fall into 
vain imaginations, and expreſs this, in a 

| wrong 
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wrong and diſagreeable way. The foun- SERM. 
dation of miſtakes; and errors, in the XVII. 

worſhip paid to Deity, hath been the en- 
tertaining imperfect and wrong notions 
of Gop. From whence did 2do/atry ſpring? 
and all the wild ceremonies, which men 
have made uſe of, to conciliate the favor 
of Gop? Had they thought juſtly of Gop, 
they would eaſily have ſeen that there can- 
not be more than e GOD. For an eter- 
nal Being, that exiſts by abſolute neceſſity, 
can be but one. By a careful and conſtant 
uſe of their powers, they might eaſily 
have ſeen that a Being, which exiſts by 
abſolute neceſſity (as it is one and but one) 
is the cauſe of all other Beings. For there 
are but two ways of exiſting ;.. viz. by 
the will of another; or by abſolute ne- 
ceſſity. In the latter of ' theſe two ways, 
| does Gor alone . exiſt; And, therefore, 
= all other Beings muſt have their exiſtence 
a from that firſt, ſelf-exiſtent, and neceſſary 
Being. 
By reaſoning iow, men would have 
been kept, not only from the folly. of ido- 
latry and polytheiſm.: but from indeavor- 
ing to oonciliate the favor of Gop, by 
ſuper- 


362 


XVII. 


Upon the 


8 RM. ſuperſtitious rites and ceremonies. And 


they would, alſo, have been prevented from 


imagining that any Being is the object of 


the higheſt worſhip ; but this firſt,  eter- 
nal, ſelf-exiſting mind. They would eaſily 
have diſcerned that expenſive ſacrifices and 
rich donations could not have recommended 
the devotees to the favor of him, who 1s 


the firſt, all- perfect, moral agent; who 


is a ſpirit, an intelligent Being, and no 
way corporeal. They would not have 


| imagined that he could be delighted with 


the odor of ſacrifices, or with coſtly gifts, 
or oblations. Whoever runs into any of 
theſe miſtakes, will be found to have en- 
tertained unſuitable thoughts of Gop, and 
ſuch apprehenſions as are far from being a 


ſolid ground of high eſteem. 


When we think of Deny, as a Being 
that knows all fitneſſes; that is under no 
temptation of ever acting any thing diſ- 
agreeable thereto; and that has almighty 
and uncontroulable power; we ſhall, from 
hence, diſcern, with great perſpicuity, that 
he ever will invariably act and determine 
according to what is right and fit. And, 


from this, we may eaſily ſee, that 


it 


NT" "OR" Et 


bowie of God. 


it is a temper of mind always to act agree- Sz nr. 
| ably to what is right and fit; and a con- XVII. 
duct anſwerable thereto; that will recom- —v— 


mend to his favor: and nothing ſhort of 
it. For that Being, who is immutably jaſt 
and beneficent, muſt be looked upon, as 


laying all moral agents under immutable 


obligations of reſembling him, in theſe 


perfections. And that nothing ſhort of 


them, can ever give any reaſon to expect 
that they ſhall Rand well with him, or be 
in his favor. 

You ſee, then, that what is opt ite to 
a right eſteem of Deity, is ſuperſtition, 
ariſing from wrong ideas of Gop. And 
every one, with great eaſe, may trace the 
original of falſe religion; falſe eſteem of 


Deity, and falſe ways of expreſſing eſteem. 


I fay, every one may eaſily trace the 
foundation of theſe. For they take their 


riſe from wrong ſentiments of Deity; and 


from affections that are raiſed thereby; 
which have no firm or ſolid foundation, 


In every age, ſome have thought an 
eſteem of Deity is to be expreſſed by dread- 


= ful apprehenſions of him, They have 


imaged to themſelves the firſt cauſe, in- 
circled 


264 + Upon the © 

SERM. circled with terrible majeſty ; and diſpoſed 

XVII. to expreſs the utmoſt terror to the Beings, 

» which he has made. And what is the 
conſequence? By this. mean, they have 
| honored and worſhiped. him, in ſuch a 
way as is quite contrary to a true eſteem. 
They have offered even human ſacrifices. 
As if ſuch offerings could be pleaſing to Dei- 
ty; who is, as the firſt, all-perfe&, moral 
agent, ſuperlatively beneficent and good. 

In ſome way or other, every age has 
been guilty of expreſſing, in a wrong 
method, their eſteem of Deity: and have 
formed hopes, of attaining his favor, by 
methods, that are inconſiſtent to juſt no- 
tions of him. PIR 

1 will not be fo very partial to this age, 
as to ſay, that there have not been taken 
up, and reccived, ſome methods of pleaſing 
Gop, and of attaining his favor, that are 
directly inconſiſtent to his perfections, and 
to a right eſteem of Deity. 

Whoever imagines that any external 
ways of expreſſing eſteem, will be avail- 
able; when there is wanting an inward 
eſteem, and proper ways of making it 
appear that it is well-grounded : Whoever, 

I ſay, 


honor of God. 


J fay, falls into ſuch miſtaken ſentiments, SERM. 
is certainly in a very great and dangerous XVII. 


error. 


What can we ſay to thoſe, who will 
form hopes of the divine fayor, upon.any 
thing, rather than an internal conformity 
to his perfections, as the firſt, moral agent? 
Can any one imagine that ſuch ideas are 

the reſult of a right knowlege of Gop. 
| Whoever flatters himſelf with the hopes 
of finding favor with Gor, by ſubſtituting 
any thing in the room of ſincere piety and 
extenſive virtue; has no juſt notions of | 
Deity, nor ſuch an eſteem of him, as he 
ought to have. 

If I ſhould apprehend Deity to be ca- 
pricious ; and to act towards all, without 
any reaſon or wiſdom : could I then, poſ- 
fibly, worſhip him, with that eſteem and 
veneration, which is due to him, as the 
firſt, all- perfect, moral agent? 

If I ſhould phanſy great acts of rigor 
and ſeverity, or of bodily hardſhips and cor- 
rections, will make me ſtand better in the 
favor of him, who is pure mind: I ſhould, 


: J by this, ſhow that I have not a true and 


W right. eſtcem of Gop. Aud, I muſt re- 


peat 


= — 
— — 
— 
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SRE RN. peat it; Such as our ſentiments are of 
XVII. Gop, ſuch will our eſteem, and our 
—Y— « manner of expreſſing of it, be.” 

It is a matter of great conſequence to 
attain worthy ſentiments of Gop : not to 
raiſe one perfection upon the ruine of ano- 
ther ; but to make it appear evident to our 
own minds that he is the firſt, all- perfect 
Being. And, when we have done this, 

we ſhall eaſily come to know what will 
be truly pleaſing and acceptable to him. 
We act in a manner becoming our dignity, 
as reaſonable ; when we ſhow our eſteem, 
by an imitation of Derry, in univerſal 
righteouſneſs and beneficence. 'Thereby 
we difcover not only that our eſteem of 
' Gop is rightly founded; but that we ex- 
preſs that eſteem in a proper manner. 
I ſhall give only one inſtance more. And 
that is, of the ſanguine, who have a no- 
tion of Deity, as very good, And, in 
conſequence, imagine that there is not the 
leaſt foundation to think that he will ex- 
preſs any diſpleaſure even againſt wicked 
men. He is a very beneficent Being. And, 
therefore, they are very ſanguine in their 
hopes. And they doubt not but, let their 
con- 
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conduct be what it will, this kind Being SER M. 
will make them happy. Pray; which XVII. 
way do you come to this ſet of vain and. 
- deluſive notions ? Is not he the creator and 
governor of the world? and the moſt per- 

fect moral agent? Can we apprehend that 

the moral agents, which he has made 
capable of reſembling him, can be well 

with him, whether they have a diſpoſition 

to righteouſneſs and goodneſs, or no? Will 

he alter the nature of things, nay and his 
own perfections, alſo, to make you happy? 
Impoſſible ! Men may fall into wrong no- 

tions of the divine goodneſs, as well as of 

his terrible majeſty. 

The true way is to ſetle, in our minds, 

ſuch clear notions of Deity, as to make 

one of his excellencies conſiſtent with ano- 

ther, and with the whole. And, when 

we have formed right ſentiments of Gop, 

we ſhall be clear, on the one hand, of 
| unreaſonable panic: and, on the other 

hand, be guarded againſt vain preſump- 

tion: both which are inconfiſtent with 

the perfections of Deify, and with the 
nature of things, 


But 


Upon the 
But there are more, who offend againſt 


XVII this branch of duty, by defect. Some 
S—Y— (though reaſonable Beings) are fo ſtupid, 


that they live without any regard to him. 
The wicked have not Gop in all their 


thoughts. 
When Deity fills heaven and earth; is 


immenſe, omniſcient, all- powerful, all- 
wiſe, and all-good; it is. ſurprizing that 
we ſhould live in him; and yet never turn 
our thoughts to attend to him. One 


would think this was ſo monſtrous, that 


there could be no ſuch 'inſtance. And 


yet (ſuch is our neglect, from the pur- 


ſuit of the pleaſures of ſenſe, intereſt, or 


honor; that) I am afraid too many ſcarce 


ever think of Deity. Sometimes, perhaps, 


ſuch a thought may be forced upon them. 
Bnut then, they will not attend. In this 


fear and dread, they run to the next 
amuſement to get rid of it. This is a very 
deplorable character. And I am ſatisfied, 
if we will but think a little, we ſhall 
eaſily ſee, that there is nothing of more 


importance, than to acquaint ourſelves 


with Gop: and to have, ariling from 
| ſuch 


eee 1 beben en. AS 
bn ö * 10 % : XVII. 

What ſhould: deter dy Few. may fi, SF 
ce I am afraid of him. He is repreſented 
e as ſo pure and holy, ſo great and juſt a 
„ Being. And what then? What! are 
you afraid to think of juſtice? Or of a 
Being that is holy? when this is the very 
character, by which you can come to any 
certainty at all, concerning what you are 
to do to pleaſe him; or what you have 
to depend upon? Vou muſt be a, vagrant 
through a world, where there can be no- 
thing found ſetled or certain, unleſs there 
be 4 Deity, that will invariably act con- 
ſiſtent with truth and faithfulneſs, juſtice 
and beneficence. Vou deſtroy the foun- 
dation; and that only to get rid of a phan- 
tom; a groundleſs panic, which, might 
by taken away, by thinking juſtly of Dei- 

He loves righteouſneſs. What! are 

yo determined, then, to be immoral ? 
to purſue what tends to make you miſera- 

ble? Is thi the reaſop, why you will not 

attend to Dag 2 Surely; there 1 18 No, mn, 
but would bluſh to. ſay this. And yet, I | 
am afraid, it lies at the bottom, of. many. a 


a 354 344 
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SK £11, Man's Hegzlect of Go, Whenever you 
XVII. are brought to a love of what is right and 
=— fit, the thought of Deiiy will be the 


moſt pleaſing and comfortable, that you 
can entertain your mind wit. 
There are ſome, that do, now and then, 
think of Deity: but they are not at leiſure 
do expteſs their eſteem bf him, in the way 
which reaſon and ſcripture” direct. They 
do not make conſcienee of attending upon 
| His worſhip. They do not much care to 
meditate- upon the perfeRtions of Deity, 
which are imitable. That would create 
them ſome difficulty and pains, — What 
were you made for? Were you not made 
tobe like Go and, thereby, to be happy 
in his glotious' preſence, and favor? Sure- 
ly; you. do not attend to the very defign 
of your make; or to that which is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to raiſe you 81 the per- 
fectiot of a reaſonable. nature. 5 4 
Ts edits this Akblrks. Eat tis be 
perſuaded” often to contemplate the per- 
fections 'of Deity: and, thereby, to raiſe 
in our minds à true and proper eſteem of 
this preat and c 2 Being: and to ex 
I ON) pick 


honor of God. 371 
preſs it, in all the ways, which reg and SE RN. 
| Tye have recommended. XVII. 

By this mean, we ſhall d Wes om 
all that dread, which ſprings from wrong 
'ſentiments of Go. By this, we - ſhall 
be reconciled to real piety and virtue. 
The dread of death will be taken away; 
and that king of terrors diſarmed. And 
we ſhall view, with pleaſure, the enter- 

ing into another ſtate: and leaving this, 
which is ſo imperfect, and where there 
are ſo many interruptions from attending 
to the firſt, all- perfect, moral Being. We 
ſhall be hereby reconciled to leave this 
ſtate, rather than cling to this world. 
If we are really pious and virtuous; if 
we are formed in our temper to be happy 
for- ever; we ſhall, then, ſee the folidity 
of out hopes; and not be like the waves 
of the ſea, toſſed to and fro, with every 
paſſion and every accident. And we ſhall 
(by how much the more we know of the 
perfections of Deity) have our faith in 
the Chriſtian revelation ſtrengthened and 
confirmed. The Chriſtian revelation gives 


F us a fuller and clearer repreſentation of 
jc Gop, and of his perfections, than we 


Bb 2 | could 
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Upon the bonor, &c. 


RY could otherwiſe attain. - And what is the 
XVII. happineſs, which it gives us a view of; 


put what ſtands connected with real vir- 
tue, and a right temper of mind? I can- 


not expreſs all the advantages, which will 
ariſe from an habitual eſteem of God, 
carried on to the higheſt degree, that we 


are capable of; and ariſing from juſt ſen- 
guarded againſt what is immoral; be free 


Hereby we ſhall be 


from all ſuperſtition; and perform a right 


worſhip and obedience unto Gop. And, 
when we are called to leave this world, 


we ſhall have reaſon to rejoice, in leaving 


ſuch an imperfect ſtate as this is; to be 


raiſed to a ſtate of perfect happineſs, in 


| the full-injoyment of the moſt exalted vir- 


tue, and of the divine approbation and 
favor, — the e ages Arn | eter- 


* 2, 3 
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SERMON xvi | 


| Upon, the love of Gov 


Or K X11, 30. 


Aid Sas ſhalt love the : Lord hy 
.. Gop, with. all thy. heart, and 
- with all hy foul, and with all. 


"thy mind, and with" all thy . 
"Prrength : This ; is the Mp. com- | 
 mandment. ot | 


LID N Bring che moral obligations, SE RM. 
ANT which refer to Gop, it is ne- XVIII. 
A ſceſſary to form right ideas of "VY 
o him: and to know ourſelves. 

For, from both, reſults what is right and 
fit: or, in other words, what is obligato- 
ry upon us. Since we have reaſonable | 
. capable of attaining knowlege; ; 
8 B b 3 | and, 


XVIII. ech but che firſt, all. 


dee Being; e 


cannot but diſcern that it is highly proper 


and fit; and conſequently our duty; to 
imploy our intellectual faculties, in attain- 
ing right ſentiments of Gop. And, fince 
upon the uſe of our underſtanding, we 
ſhall find, that every perfection, of which 
we can have an idea, belongs unto Gov ; 
we cannot but diſcern, that it is highly fit 
that we ſhould pray to him. For, by that 
word, we underſtand aſcribing every ex- 
cellency to him, who is the firſt, all- 
perfect, moral agent. We cannot act 
agreeably to the truth of things, if we 
are not ready to attribute all poſſible Per- 
fection, to that Being, to which we e give 
the name of Goo. 

Inaſmuch as we find that there is 2 
power, in us, by which we may (anſwer- 
ably to the excellency of the Being we 
contemplate) entertain eſteem and honor : 
no one, that thinks, but * ſee, that it 
is our duty to entertain, in the higheſt 
degree, an 3 cauſe, in 
whom every perfection meets. And, ſince 

eſteem ſtands pretty nearly allied to Eove ; 
5615 48 ; it 


OR. o Ds 


logoff. God. 373 
it cannot but appear, to every conſiderate — 
perſon, that Love, in the higheſt and moſt XVIII. 
ſupreme. degree, is what is reaſonable to 


be exerciſed, towards that firſt, all- perfect 


mind, We are, therefore, in the order 
of things, now led to diſcourſe upon the 
Love, which we owe to Gop, The words, 
I have read, will give a juſt. ae 0 
treat upon this ſubjece. 
The method, which I ſhall: take, 


diouſin lt, el be, doit; 


1. To 8 3 — — auen 1 5 oY 

II. To ſhow you, that the firſt, - 
perfect mind has a juſt claim to our Lave, 
and in the higheſt degree. 1 

III. To conſider the manner, in which 
we are to expreſs this Love. 

IV. To conſider, whether we are called | 
to Jeve Gon, . for his excellencies; abſtrac- 


ted from that goodneſs, which he expreſ- 


ſes to us? This has been the ſubject of 


very conſiderable diſputes among the 
: myſtics. A 


V. e by LS refleions. 
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XVIII. 


5, owe ww 


4 


14; I tall; cooker tha DR of Love, 


YN or the foundation of this affection. 


I ſhall conſider it as rational: Sov we 
are indued with a reaſonable nature; and 
Love is what has in it an excellency. If 
we will examine ourſelves, we cannot but 
find, that there is either areal, or ima- 


ginary, excellency, which lies at the bot- 
tom of ęſteem and Love. If the qualifica- 


tions, which excite this affection, are in 
themſelves deere ; the NE; omg . 
Is ende, 3 90 


#4 F 


11. Let us Güde hat lidies is in 


the idea of Gop, which lays the und- | 


tion of our Love, and of the exerciſe of 
it in the higheſt degree, 05 

All the Beings, that we converſe with, 
take their riſe from the firſt, and neceſſn- 
rily-exiſting Being. In conſequence, there 
is no object, that we can apprehend to be 
amiable, in any reſpect; but there muſt 
be a much higher reaſon of Love, in the 
firſt, all. perfect, moral agent. If know- 
lege excite in us eſteem; this is a ground 


of eſteem and affection to Gop, in the 


_ high- 


love of Col. 


higheſt degree. For his knowlege is in- SSR. 
finite. If ſkill to form proper ends; and XVII. . 


to uſe ſuitable means to compaſs thoſe 
ends, occa ſion our eſteem: the w iſdom ow” 
the creator is conſummate and perfect. If 
power excite Love (though, perhaps, this 
is as little a foundation of Love, as. any 
thing: but, if it be imployed for very 
kind purpoſes; without doubt, it will ap- 
pear: amiable. And) it muſt be in Deicy, 
almighty. and uncontroulable: inaſmuch as 
he is the original of every. os of Oe 
in the whole univerſe. 
But the greateſt beauty, in an e 
Being, cis moral character. And, without 
this, there will never be an eſteem, or a 
reaſonable affection. Power and knowlege 
are excellencies, which muſt; be directed. 
by wiſdom, and governed by. beneficence 
and goodneſs; or elſe they will be found 
not to be a ſolid foundation of eſteem 
and Love. Now we ſhall find that the 
moral character of Deity is perfect. He 
knows all that is right and fit, in the 
cleareſt view. He has power uncontroul- 
able. And he is happy in himſelf; and 
cannot have any bias. And, in conſequence 
3 of 


eat. 
AI 


378 Upon: the 
SER NM. of this train of reaſoning, we cannot but 
XVIII. fee, that he will ever, invariably, deter- 

== mine and act, ſuitably to what is right and 

fit: 1. 6. his moral character will be immu- 
table, as well as perfect. And indeed; 
without this, we cannot entertain any no- 
tion of Gop, that will raiſe in us eſteem, 
or excite love. Power gives riſe to fear and 
dread. But, when we conceive him as 
perfectly moral: then we have ſuch an 
idea, as makes the firſt n e to us 
inexpreffibly amiable. 
As he, and he only; exiſts by: ne 


neceſſity; all the Beings, that we converſe 
with, muſt take their original from him. 
And, indeed, whoever carefully attends, 
will find, that, whatever is imperfect, 
mutable, and dependent, cannot exiſt by 
abſolute neceſſity. It is impoſſible. And, 
ſince we bave no ideas at all, of any Be- 
ings that exiſt; but either by the will of 
another, or by abſolute neceſlity ; it follows, 
that all the Beings, around us, are the 
effects of this firſt, all- perfect mind. 
Is there any thing, in this creation, which 

occaſions love and affection; any thing 


_— appears amiable in our fellow-crea- 
ftures: 


love of God. 


wres: from ſuch things, our Love ſhould SERM. 
ariſe to the fitſt, and moſt amiable of all XVIII. 
— 


Beings; who is the author, and original, 
of all the ſcattered beauties, which appear 
in the form and ſtructure of the world. 
And it would be abſurd to laviſh our af- 
fections away, upon the Beings,” that we 
converſe with: and, at the fame time, 
have no regard to him, who is the moſt 
ere and moſt amiable Being. 

Von may obſerve, then, that what we 
affign, as a ground of reaſonable Love; 
when exerciſed upon the Beings, that we 

converſe with; will lead us to ſee that we 
. ſhould have the higheſt and. moſt ſetled 
love, and affection, to that Being. in whom 
* excellencies centre and unite, . 


III. Let us conſider in G way we 
are to expreſs our Love to Gon. 


Some are deſirous of having very ſen- 
| file emotions of Love, excited in them. 
And, by the weakneſs of ſome perſons, 
there has been too much oceaſion of ridi- 
euling ſome expreſſions, which. have been 
made uſe of, upon this ſubject. They 
ere run into a wildneſs of phanſy and 


i imagina- 


* 


88 imagination. 2 it * , | little ſurprizing 
XVIII. that this ſhould lead any to the negle& 
2 of this reaſonable duty, of loving Gop.. - 
TL.oovo is to be expreſſed, and proportion- 
ably to real excellency. Since Gon is 4 
ſpirit, and cannot be otherwiſe conceived 
of: (For, if we ſhould apprehend him to 
be corporeal ; we muſt ſuppoſe, that he 
has bounds and limits. Whereas, that 
Being, which exiſts by abſolute neceſſity, 
exiſts immenſely; and, conſequently, has 
no limits. Since therefore, upon the cool- 
eſt and Arongeſt reaſons, we come to ſee 
that Gop is a ſpirit) we cannot apprehend 
that ſenſible emotions can any way be 
pleaſing to him. Indeed, if our minds, 
conſidered as united to bodies, affect our 
bodies, and are affected by them, that is 
agreeable to the order and conſtitution, of 
nature. But the affections, which are ex- 
cited by the body, or any ſenſible emo- 
tions, muſt not be looked upon, as things, 
. which make our Love to Gop eſteemed by 
him, who is pure ſpirit. . rt ate 
There is no way of expreſling our Jave 
to Gop, in a proper. manner; but, by 
having, our eſteem. to ariſe from his per- 
fections. 
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ie af God. 


fections. And, ſince the moral character Sr III, 
of Deity, is that, without which his other NS 
perſections would have but a terrible aſpect aud 


-upon us; — 10 ve Gop, is to love him 
as immutable and invariable, righteous and 
beneficent: and, of conſequence, our Love 
is beſt expreſſed, by a nme of er 
in his moral characte. | 
This, perhaps, will not be "pleafing. 
Many are willing to have their love to Gop 
placed in ſenſible emotions. This gives a 
little warmth: and they are pleaſed with 
the ardor. But let me tell you; all this 
will avail nothing, unleſs we love Go, 
upon the account of his perfections. And, 
fince'his moral character throws a beauty 
upon all his other perfections; then we 
love Gop, when d we are folicitous to  imi- 
tate him. | - 5 
Nothing can be more 3 in 
matters of religion. than to lay great ſtreſs 
upon ſenſible emotions. Religion i is rational 
and divine: and founded. upon the reaſon 
and fitneſs of things. And it muſt cer- 
tainly terminate in the divine image, or 


in the reſemblance ol, Tho Ort character 
. 9970 of 


Dyer the 


SBM. of G0 or eie it is of no ul worth, or 


XVIII. value. Lüner 


11H: 


_— . We find | therefore, 4 the: ſh el of 


"the New. Teftament, that keeping Gow's 
commandments is repreſented as a mark of 
love to GOD. And, indeed, none may, 
with greater juſtneſs be ridiculed, than 
thoſe, who, under a-pretence of /oving that 
Gop, who is rightequs, kind, and good; 
at the ſame time, praQiſe, eruelty and op- 
pteſſion. There is nothing more W 
to the reaſon of things. If we love Gop 
upon a view of his excellencies; as a Bane 
of infinite purity, who has the higheſt 
beauty; we. may eaſily. dif dern, that it is 
the beſt way to expreſs.our love to ſuch 
a Being, by the eſteem and practice of 
what is moral, and of ee er 
ble e 


1 a 15 N to conſider, a we 
are called to love Gop, for his own fake ; „ 
without conſidering. the, exerciſe. of Bis 
goodneſs to,us?, _. 1 

Some of. you are very ſenſible that this 


has fallen under the conſideration of ; men 
of excellent characters for piety and vir- 


tue. 


le of God. 


363 


tue. Me myſlics continually take : notice Seng. 


of it, ſtreſ it. Bat XVI 
ey and lay great ſtreſs upon 


let us ſe how this will come out. I may 
form a notion of a Being that is excellent. 
And, in conſequence, ſee a foundation of 
eftceming ſuch a Being. Suppoſe a king, 


in China, was remarkable for his know- 


lege, and wiſdom; and political ſkill; un- 


doubtedly, there would be excited in our 


minds a very high eſteem of ſuch à king. 


But, if the caſe were a little altered; if we 
lived under the happy and benign influence 


of his wiſdom and {kill in government; 
we ſhould have excited, Love and affec- 


tion. The contemplation of Dejry, or of 


his perfections, without confideting what 
influence, or effect, they have upon us, 
will raiſe in out minds a very high eſteem. 
But we have Love excited, by the happy 


influence, which thoſe excellencies have 


upon us. And, indeed, We cannot think 
of Derty, without thinking of the relation, 
which he ſtands in to us. Nor can we 


ever think juſtly, if we do not take in his 
moral perfections. 80 that it i impoſſible 


to form tight notions of Gop, without 


conſidering the relation, that he ſtands in 


tO 


rng. to us; or a . his 

XVIII. kindneis and beneſicence. So that it is an 

die diſpute, which muſt ſuppoſe that we 
leave out of our idea, the goodneſs, of Gop; 
and the relation, we Rand in, to him. We 
were made by him, and are continued by 
his providence. By his bounty, our Wants 
are ſupplyed. And: we cannot think 
of him, without conſidering him, as 
having the higheſt moral perfection: — 
conſequently, the moſt conſummate good- 
neſs. 80 that it is a debate, nt 2 — 
to anſwer: No rope at all. 
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nne 


v. I now come to nk 8 
1 This diſcourſe may rectifie me miſs | 


ws %* > 49 


be of pious and good people. 
There are many ready to queſtion, 
whethie, they have the Love of Gop in 
them? Aſk them, why? And they will 
tell you, that they do not feel thoſe rap- 
tures, which they take to be marks of love 
to Gop. Well! Is this the only criterion 
of Love 70 Gop? Certainly, it is one of 
the worſt, that you could poſſibly fix upon, 
Why rapture ? Why, ſenſible emotions? 


Are theſe of value, in the eſteem of a pure 
and 


vue of God. 


| and perfect mind? Why do you not rather Sz RUAT. 
fir upon an internal eſteem, and conſtant XVIII. 


reverence; a care to pleaſe him and a ſoli- & 
citude to imitate him? Then; indeed, you 
would 8⁰ upon a right foubdition, But 
to imagine that you muſt have raptures; 
that you muſt have ſuch affections, as to 
kindle very warm and ſenſible emotions; 
is not judging, either agreeable to reaſon 
or revelation. In revelation,” it is put night. 
According to that, the love of Gop is 
_ evidenced 9 5 the love of our fellow. crea- 
tures. The: love of Gor is deſcribed as 
attended with abe keeping of his command - 
menis: and as accompanied with a deſire 
to be like him, and to imitate him. Theſe 
are all proper marks and fit criterions. But 
the other (how-ever it was introduced) 
appears to me to be no way a proper mark, 
by which to judge of our Love to Gop. 
Let us uſe ourſelves rather to examine, 
whether we have a love to Gop, or not, 
by the effects it hes _gon. our temper 15 
behavior. 

2. We may by the miſtake. of 1 
bo imagine they want a Love to Gop; 
becauſe they find they have a vie ww to 

e | happi- 


39% ue ebe 

SRE. happineſs. This bey ink lh mercenary. 

XVIII. And are ready to: heat that the Love, which 

e they expteſo, ariſes not from an eſteem 
of the divine excellencies, but from the 
views W e e ta phe own hap- 


* % . ; ; 
Het b 741111 (3 
_— 


never imagine that ir . inconfiſtent to a 

true he of | Gop.' Indeed, if, by rewards, 
we mean large eſtates, and high titles; or 
ſenſual gratifications a prevailing regard 
to them is corruption. But, if we mean 
an. happineſs, ſpringing from piety and 
virtue, in an unſeen world, we certainly 
purſue that; which is the true perfection 

of our nature. And, without which, we 
can never have real Happineſs; 

He eſides: if we love Gon, we o muſt loye 
5 TI as he is all perfection. Now, the 
N great perfection of Deity is, his goouneſs. 
: And, undoubtedly, when we expect a re- 

. ward from him, we cannot but hereby 
have our thoughts raiſed and elevated, at 

the contemplation of the wodnefs, that 

he has. given us reaſon to expect ; particu- 

| my that he will make us forcever happy, 


love. of. Gd. WE IP 1 


in conſequence of)attaining dads SEM, 
k — Nannen e 2 1 "3398 NV 
+ Again; It ipevident, — — 
that ever was. propoſed to mankind ( bmean | 
that of Cu RTS) is repteſented to take 
its riſe, from the proſpect of the joy that 
was. ſet before him. His ſteddy piety and 
virtue, his patient ſufferings and, willing 
death, in proſpect of, being advanced to 
be head of angels and men: (in order to 
make his goodneſs the more an was 
e are n of God. +1, | 
3. Some are mighty folicitous, and. con- 
cerned, berauſe their} obſeryangs of ihe 
commands. of Gop does not ſpring from 
a Love: of bim, ſo much as from fear. 
8 is, that ie fear. of Gop is the 
begining o uſdom. But, when religious 
virtue becomes am habit, there is ſo much 
Pleaſure in it, that ue ſhall: purſur what 
is agreeable. to the rules of reuſon; with 
the Righeſt fatiaſzelion and greuteft delight: 
as ſeeing that to be the true perfection of | 
a readonable nature, and" the foundation of 
| happineſs, im any Rite; | Fra- begins. But 
the more vntue we attain, the more this 
8 will be remdyed. And tlie more we 
02 Cc 2 ſhall 


388 


Upon the” 


See. ſhall love real virtue, for the excellency 
XVIII. and beauty of it ; as it is the tranſcript of the 


Di vine nature; and as it is eſſentially neceſ- 
c ſary to the happineſs of an intelligent Be- 
ing, in any ſtate, Let us not, therefore, 
think that our obſervance of the divine 
commands, though it ſhould ariſe from a 
very conſiderable mixture of fear, would 
not be acceptable to Gop. For, if we 
act what is fit, from a reverence and re- 
gard to Deity, and from a fear of his diſ- 
| pleaſure; we ſhall find, upon cool ex- 
amination, that herein is included a real 
notion of religious virtue. But, if we 
have at firſt attending it, a fear, that is 
ſervile; yet in the conſtant practice of 
vittue (according to the tenor and con- 
ſtitution of things) there will ariſe de- 
light, and pleaſure, and ſatisfaction, in 
the preſent ſtate. And we ſhall experience 
the conſequences, which ariſe from real 
virtue, to be happy, beyond expreſſion, 
in a ſuture ſtate; where there will be 
pleaſure and ſatisfaCtion ariſing in the mind, 
without limits and without end. 10 
4. Let us ſetle it in our minds, as clear 
and beyond all doubt, that the beſt way 


to 


* 


love of n 389 
to expteſs our e is, by a 3RRM E 
care; to reſemble him in his moral cha- XVIII. 
rater ;, which. makes him appear, to E ; 
intelligent Beings, - "OE W expreſ- 
ſion. 2 AK? 11 | 
This ougbt carefully. to be Gy 
upon our minds. By this, our religion 


will not run into ſuperſtition, or enthu- 
ſiaſm. By this, we ſhall be more capable 
of, ſeeing. the agreeableneſs of revelation | 
to the principles of reaſon : and may diſ- 
cern an inſeparable connection between a 
moral character and happineſs, in any ſtate, 
By this, we ſhall reject all falſe hopes, 
of being happy, in another world. We 
ſhall not, then, ground our hopes, merely th 
upon right opinions of Deity, or upon 
right ſentiments and principles. But, we 
ſhall | ſee; that religious virtue is abſolutely 
neceſſary to make us Happy here, or ina 
better world. 
| You fee, then, the vaſt 1 
which attend the attaining a rational love 
of Deity : and a being influenced, by 
that, to a conſtant purſuit of a moral | 
character. 


4 3 99 755 But, 


l= vhs" 
But, *whatthall'T Ey Mow fatyraing 


IV, nds lone that opens, in this age? How 


> any inmsgine that, beteg prodigious tich, 
V habe 4 vight"46 deffile all Kngidds 
virtue; and to ridicule it; as if it was that 
Whig tort ether Tt tb per- 
Rection, br happinelt, of their wen 
mitüre p . Gop bp eifset and Happy in 
«iſa "And, therefore et 5 of te 
conſequence for us to entertain "Tight 
© ſenfimmenits of bim; *. br to take any 
* great pains to tee him; ; of te Have 
© Gt affections pla Agon n Hir Sg 
i let me ale vob, Why you | love 
| 150 thing ate 7 Ate You not defirous to 
act 4 a to tlie“ Woch of things? 
Seip the meglcHHg "of ' thoſe offices, 
Mat eber to Deity, makes all your ac. 
tions wid, extravaghny,” and unaccount- 
able. And 1 will defy any ohe u ive 
a conſiſtent reaſon, for any of "his Ackions; 
and lebe out 4 regatrd 0 "Dairy, und to 
his | perfections; and an eftcem” "and love 
; a mi, founded Upbn bis amiable* Moral 
Chatacter. Theſe have 4 neceſſary con- 
nection and influence 2 our conduct, 
,,, even 


© 1 Tow! ove” of Go 5 5 3ꝗ9r 
even in regard to = lower Bein Being, that'S MM 
7e elfe With ic be cd, Ae 
Ten volld think it very ard, il * 
ſhould y, You Bae very" Wld af. 
fections; and that you are Rurried on, 
by a ſtrange humor.“ This Woüfd "ap 
peut to you a very low! ad" diſagreeable 
character. And yet, fo it is. For, if 
you attempt to windiente, upon reaſon. 
able principles, your eſteem àtid affect 
tion for things, you"friuſt be ech to the 
firſt, and moſt excellent of A“ Beingss 
and: Muſt fee that you are wider dbligation | 
 400bve this —— in. 


finitely Moperios ib do excellevey der 
from him. 5 8 rows, ei e 
bar sds i 6,101 91. 01 3 2d 1 501 


* e 8 PR | 
For that is the diſtin guiſfling a Ace- 
riſtic of our Being. And, ſince we can 
have no greater object to imploy our 
thoughts upon, than the firſt, all- perfect 
Being; let us be ſo wiſe, ee, ſo good to 
ourſelves, as to entertain our minds with 
a, view of his excellencies. | 
Let us not dwell only upon the little 
_ rays, which appear bright: and neglect the 
CCS contem- 


392 


"Upon, the love, &c. 


SER II. contemplation of the great original. But 
XVIII. jet us take care to ſetle, in our minds, 


tight ſentiments of Deity. And, if ve 
think right; and eſteem him, in a proper 
manner 3 We. muſt diſcern, that we are 
under the higheſt obligation to attain a moral 
character; to be invariably juſt, and kind, 
and beneficent. And, if this be not our 


temper and complection, and the rule of 
all our actions; we haye not attained that, 


which is the rue prejaction.of our den. 
able nature. 10 on 8 bi. 
Me are made 158 of vs like to 


Cops And we muſt be merciful, even as 
he is mereiful; and perfect, as he ig per- 


fect. For, without attaining this, we ſhall 
never be able to form a reaſonable and 


yeell-gropnqed, Srpectaion ef being for- 
ever ae Ap wund. 1270 
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A0 gelle the duties, which re- SERM. 
Ds S [SY 


Gy fer to Gor, it is neceſſary XIX. 

$68 that we form right ſentiments 
olf his perfections and cha- 
nder and that we reflect, with care, 
upon our own: make; the powers, which 
we are indued with; and the affections, 0 
which we experience in ourſelves. For 
all the offices, that refer to Gop, ariſe 
from the relation between that Being of 
ſuch perfections and ſuch a character; 
and us, as intelligent creatures, which 


have ſuch affections belonging to us. 
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2 A 3 of * divine 2 
fections. Our conceptions of him will 
| fall hort e of that abſoln te perfection which 
belongs to him. From this imperfection, 
it is, that we are obliged to think of him, 
in int, - or view We > 15 DK Aions, 
at the ſame time, that Me do wor e 3 
© others.” F 
Many offices, 0 duties, which re- 
fer to Gop, ariſe, in a particular man- 
ner, from a canſideration of. ſome of 
his perfections. Care, however, ſhould 
be taken, that we never have ſuch a 
410 partial. idea of GO; as to le ü "4 0 
X17 uf viewer - that, che is a Being p po effec 
of all petſection- There !is'datnges in fuc 
a conducts; becauſe (for inſtaneę ) from 
an apprebenſion of his power and holineſs, 
ms we ſhould have excited in us, inſtead of 
=zx a due fear, a. dread of him. Wheseas he, 
ws __ a ſuperlatively good, is the moſt amiable 
j | object; and demands our higheſt affection. 


"We ſhauld not raiſe one perfection, to 
ſuch an height, as to deſtroy, or leſſen, 
our . oy * "oe . The 


* 


towards Gd. 
de of Gop, is, that he ib a Be. 82 8755 


thg'of att perfctlne. 7 WR, 
"his Waage principles, from whence "© 
Wwe ale to trace the duties (or moral obli- 
ions) which we are under, to GOD; 1 
He repreſented, that, finte we are Be- 
ings capable of underſtanding, it f W 8 
but appear fit, and therefore our duty, to 
contemplate the” Perfection *of the > * 
all: powerful, and perfect agent. Fs, 
Upon à right co ontemplatin” of him, 
Ie ſhall "ſee every excelleticy, bin 
Sighieſt degree, to belong to him. We 
cannot but,” from Hence, infer, that it bs 
highly” fit, and therefore our duty, tb 
entertain the moſt worthy ſentiments of 
God: 10 have our eſteem of bith raiſed 
to the higheſt degree, chat our powers ale 
capable of. And, in as much as, 
a due attention to his petfections, 
Thall ſee, that lie has a perfect moral G. 
racter,” which js the only foundation f 
Jove} it wil follow, that we are > 
to hive the higheſt 'and' moſt ſupretne' af- 
fection, and love to him. And, ſince we 
ure all fenfible, that that Being. Who is 
| me object of 'the e e and, on 
the 
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XIX. 
Wo 


of all; and to attend to. his laws, with 


Repentance . 


the account of his perfect moral character, 
is the great ſtandard, which we are. to 
reſemble ; it hence our duty, to expreſs 
a ſteddy care to tranſcribe, into our tem- 
per and life, - thoſe characters, that are 
moral; and which are in Deity, in the 
higheſt perfection. 3 

Since he is a Being of infinite 2 
and governs all the creatures which he 
has made; ſince he cannot look upon 
iniquity. with the leaſt approbation „ we 
muſt diſcern, that it is fit, and ſo our 
duty, to haye a fear of him; not ariſing 
from an apprehenſion. that he is an arbi- 
trary and capricious Being; but, as he is 
the goyernor, and we under the moral 
conſtitution of things. So that we ſhould 
fear him, in that manner, as to be in- 
duced to avoid whatever we know to be 
diſagrecable to his will. And, fince it 
is plain, that, as he is our moral gover- 
nor; if it can be made evident, that he 
has given us a rule of action; ; it muſt be 


obligatory upon us to expreſs, a conſtant 


regard to that rule, by hearkening to the 
voice of Gop, the creator and governor 


an 


there is agency, there muſt be intelli- 


towards God. 3 97 
an intent to . an obedience to SERM. 
them. | de a 

In treating on the 'words, which ve 
have read, it will be proper to explain 
them; which we _ do, in the non 
ing remarks: 

1. If we would form right apprehen- 
ſions of Deity, we cannot but conceive, 
that he is the firſt, all perfect, moral 
agent; the ground of whoſe exiſtence is 
abſolute neceſſity. This I have proved, 
at large, when treating on the Being and 
attributes of Gd. 3 

That eternal Being, who exiſt by ibſo- 
lute neceflity, muſt have been the firſt 
cauſe and univerſal creator. And, of con- 
ſequence, he muſt be conceived, by us, 
as an agent, For it would have been im- 
poſſible to have given Being, where there 
was none before, without agency. Where 


gence. - This eternal Being, therefore, 

muſt be an intelligent Agent. 

As Gop is the firſt, intelligent agent, 

exiſting by abſolute neceſſity, he muſt be 

all- perfect. For it is impoſſible that there 

ſhould be any perfection, and not found 
| in 


8 | "Regentance,.. * 
N. in 18 whoſe ratio of ing is er 
_ ute neceſſity. 

1 . 2. This Being, to wich we give. "the 
mie. of Gop, muſt be conceived of, a 


f } 5 * ue, not only as the creator, but as g0- 
: That Being, who gave * to a 


1 5 Beings, induced with reaſon, and a capacity 
. of ſeeing the fitneſs of acting i in this Way, 
55 1 4 | and the unfitneſs of the contrary, | muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have given a rule to the 
1 Beings, which he has indued with a Mor 
wm . and made fit for moral 855 
vernment. 5 
rh government of 3 muſt, vary, 
8 „ e to the variety of creatures which 
be has formed. Creatures, not indued 
Wo. with underſtanding, are under his govern- 
ment abſolutely, and by neceſſity. Thoſe, 
uw 8 5 that are indued with a capacity of moral 
_ - government, are to be governed by reaſon; 
= and by the proper conſequences, which 
attend a conformity to the original law 
olf their make. As we are indued with 
intelligence and agency, and can 
ſee the beauty of a moral charäcter, and 
the ne of the fene 3 we can 
not 
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towards . God. 399. 
not but be looked upon, as under moral Sn RN. f 
governnent.| The greateſt part of man. XI 
kind ſeldom conſider this; but live juſt "2 | 
agreeably to the preſent inclinations, which 
they feel in themſelves. But that does 
not alter the natute of ihings. Whether 
we think or no, it is evident that Gop 
muſt be conſidered as requiring us to act 
up to aur capacity, and to the: dignity of. 
our make. * end 30 
To have a; eee at 
all interfere with perfection. If it does, 
the firſt Being is imperfect. Fer he has 
a rule of action. And we know that 
he will determine and act agrecably to 
that perfect rule, of the fitneſs of things. 
This is the prineiple, or ground, of our 
coming to any manner of certainty, con- 
cerning the divine conduct. Suppoſe that 
only an uncontroulable power was at the 
head of the creation; that would not at 
all anſwer to our moſt juſt ideas of a per- 
fect moral governor.. By the creation of 
this world, we ſee marks of wiſdom and 
diffuſwe goodneſs. From hence, we n 
collect that the Being, who has uncon- 
weulable * * alſo boundleſs: wil⸗ 
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SERM. 
XIX. 


Neis 


dom and goodneſs: that his gecdhe 1 is 
guided by wiſdom, and aided by almighty 


1 power. By theſe glorious perfections, the 


Beings, - that are created, were brought 


into- exiſtence, and placed in their proper 


circumſtances. If, therefore, Deity never 
determines, or acts, without a- regard to 
wiſdom ; or '(in other words) to what is 
right and fit; he expects that the rational 
creatures, which he has made, - ſhould 
act conformably thereto. Thus it may 
appear to be the will of Gop that we 
ſhould act reaſonably ; as he has indued 


us with reaſon, For, ſurely, he expects 


that every creature ſhould act up to the 


powers that he has given them. - This 


farther appears to be his will, from his 
having connected to acting what is right 
and fit, pleaſure and real good. And 
there is no real good, or true intereſt, 
that we can have in view; but what muſt 


be effected, and bend about, by a 


moral temper and life. 

The ſeparating things of a woricl charac- 
ter from utility, bas been the ſource of a 
thouſand miſtakes among mankind, It 
is evidently the will of Gop; . ſince 

we 


towards God. 40 
we have the powers of reaſon and moral 8E RM. 
agency, we ſhould uſe them ſo as to con- XIX. 
tract a moral diſpoſition and conduct. 
He has connected with virtue, happineſs; 
with vice, miſery. Thereby he has de- 
clared it to be his will, that moral agents 
ſhould live virtuouſly. I do not ſay that 
moral virtue depends upon the will of 
Gop, No: it is the rule of the divine 
actions. But, though it does not depend 
upon the will of Gop; yet his will is al- 

ways directed and governed thereby. And 

he muſt will that all the Beings, which 
he has made capable, ſhould determine 
and act, by that which is the rule of his 
own action. It is very plain, therefore, 
that he has given us a law in our make. 
And it is as evident that, by having con- 
nected true happineſs to conforming to it; 
and miſery, to the violating of it; he 
has plainly manifeſted that he expects, 
and deſires, his reaſonable creatures 
ſhould act conformably to the diſtinguiſh- 
ed excellency, with which he has favored 
them; and by which they are raiſed above . 


all the Beings around them, 
VoL,IlI, D d ä 


Repentance 
Thus you may ſee that the firſt and 


XIX. moſt perfect reaſon plainly diſcovers that 
he exerciſes a government over his reaſon- 


able creatures. 

3. The original deſign of Gop's mak- 
ing us capable of moral virtue, and there- 
by of happineſs, is broken in n and 
interrupted. 

The natural eee of piety and 
virtue are, certainly, happy. But we ſee 
that theſe are interrupted, by the vitious 


part of mankind. For inſtance, men- of 


virtue may be oppreſſed by men of pow- 
er, who are governed by humor and paſ- 
ſion. Then, the conſequences, that were 
in the plan of the great governor, are pre- 
vented. It is not fit that this plan of the 
moſt perfect moral agent ſhould be, al- 
ways, thus interrupted, without interpo- 
fition. He muſt favor virtue, and muſt 
diflike the contrary, And yet we ſee, in 
this world, that men of the ſtricteſt vir- 
tue meet (ſometimes at leaſt) with the 
worſt treatment. Though the conſtant 


tendency of virtue is to make them happy. 


The plan, therefore, of the great. gover- 


Nor 


* 1 1 


Toward God. 403 
nor is, in ſome caſes, infringed, during SE RM. 
the term of this life, | XIX. 

len be fall,“ that, notwithſtanding g 
<« this, it is better to be virtuous. For 
ce there is an inward happineſs and pleaſure 
* attending a life of virtue,” This is true 
and certain, that, upon the whole, the man 
of virtue has more real pleaſure, in reflec- 
tion, than the man of vice. But, then, 
we muſt conſider, that the man of virtue. 
has a capacity of injoying good; which, 
through the vices of others, he does not 
poſſeſs. . And is it agreeable, for a wiſe 
government, finally and for-ever, to ſuffer 
infringments of the law, by which even 
Deity always determines and acts? Is it 
fit that the vitious man ſhould have more 
moments of injoyment, than the man of 
virtue, who is governed by the fame law 
with Deity? It appears not to be agreeable 
to any part of the character of Gop, as 
a governor, to let things always go on 
thus. I am not now ſaying whether there 
could be any foundation to impeach the 
juſtice of the creator. For, if, upon 
the whole, it ſhould appear that there are 
more moments of happineſs than of miſery, 
t * d 2 in 


[ 


404. 


Repentance 


Se RM. in this world, there would not be any 
XIX. contradiction to juſtice, to ſuppoſe that 
— there might be no other ſtate to ſuccede 


this. But T put it upon this foot, that it 
appears not congruous to the perfections of 


the governor, to let his wiſe plan be always 
Interrupted : — which is a different point 


of view. It would be a reflection upon a 
wiſe government, ſuppoſe of a ſtate or 


family, to give greater degrees, or mo- 


ments, of happineſs, or favor, to thoſe, 
who never appear to have any regard to 
the laws of the country, or the rules of 
the family ; — than to thoſe, that are care- 
ful, with the greateſt exactneſs and con- 
ſtancy, to obſerve the rules which are 


given; and that comply with them; be- 


cauſe they are fit, and connected with 
happineſs. It would be an apparent re- 
flection upon the wiſdom, as well as good- 


Neſs, of the governor, that greater degrees of 


happineſs ſhould be communicated to the vi- 
tious, than to thoſe that are truly virtuous, 
And therefore, I think, Mr. Woolaſton has 
put it in the ſtrongeſt light, that, if there 
e be one inſtance of a virtuous man's ſuffer- 
e ing more than a man of vice; even that 

«© one 


towards God. 


© one inſtance would prove a future SE RM. 


405 


© ſtate,” We are, therefore, to conſider XIX. 


Gop, as placing us under moral govern- 


ment ; and making virtue and happineſs 
here to be connected. This ſhews that 
it is his plan, that virtue ſhall finally be 
rewarded; and vice finally fall under that 
miſery, which is the conſequence of ſuch 
vice. | | 

4. As we, in our reaſonable make, have a 
1 ſo, whenever we violate this law, it 
cannot but be a duty, which we owe, not 
only to ourſelves, as reaſonable Beings; 


but unto Gop, the firſt, all- perfect, moral 
agent, and governor of the world, that 


we repent, 

If Gop is the governor, and has made 
us reaſonable, and capable of underſtand- 
ing and obeying a law : if he has diſcoyered 
that he will finally reward virtue, and 
puniſh vice: though there are interruptions 


to this wiſe ſcheme; yet there will be a 


time, when this ſhall take place; — if we 
conceive that we are under a law; and 
that the obſerving this law is what is grate- 
ful and pleaſing to Deity, who has a per- 
ſect moral character: — then it will follow 


DS3 that, 
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. Repentance, 


SERNM. that, whenever we are defeQive of this 
XIX. moral character; it is becoming us, and 
our duty; and which we cannot but ſee 


to be fitly enough repreſented to be a 
duty, which refers to Gop; that ue repent, 

Rx Aso teaches this, and Revelation, 
which is given us to aid the principles of 


natural religion, and to inforce them, is 


clear in this. And, therefore, there is a 
time, in which the great creator of the 
world will judge all men, according to the 
law that they were under. Thoſe, who 
are under the law of revelation, ſhall be 
judged by that, as well as by the law of 
reaſon. But, where they had no other 
law, than that of reaſon, or the law in 


their hearts, they ſhall be judged accord- 


ing to their conformity, or nonconformity, 


to this law; and receive the rewards, that 
were deſigned, by the governor of the 
world, to be confered _ a moral cha- 
racter. e | 
It is therefore fit, when I have done an 
unreafonable thing, or acted contrary to 


my very make, that I. ſhould, without 
delay, return to that, which is the law 


of my make; and _ in my future 
| Con- 


7 


towards God. 


conduct, great care to regulate and govern SERm. 


my-ſelf accordingly. 


F, Laſtly. To repent (in conſequence of 


a regard to Gop, as governor of the world, 
who will diſtinguiſh the virtuous from the 
vitious) conſiſts not in a ſenſe of the evil 
of ſin, and ſorrow for it, and reſolutions 
to depart from it (however theſe may 
precede) but in amendment; in a change 
of heart and life, 

The not taking this into the view has 
been the ſad occaſion of the unhappineſs 


of thouſands, We have ſome inſtances 


(and they are very unhappy ones) where 
perſons expreſs ſorrow for their fins, and 
ſhed tears, and form reſolutions ; but, 
whenever opportunity returns, all is re- 
moved. Their reſolutions are like the morn- 
ing-cloud, or early dew, which ſoon va- 
niſhes away. Thoſe expreſſions of ſorrow, 
and thoſe ſeemingly firm reſolutions, are 
baffled. This is not repentance. Repen- 


tance is a change. When I ſee, I have 


ated contrary to the law of my make, 
or the law of revelation, which appear 


to me to come from Gop, I cannot, 
with any propriety, be ſaid fo repent, un- 


Dd 4 leſs 


$1." 


—_ | Repentance 


 SxRMm. leſs I alter the courſe; and take care that 
XIX. my temper and conduct be changed; and 
— brought to a conformity: to that, which 
appears to be a rule from heaven. 
Thus I have indeavored, by theſe pro- 
poſitions, to open this, which is a duty, 
recommended by reaſon and by revelation. 
Give me leave to conclude, by making 
ſome remarks, SOSA 
1. As repentance is a change of heart and 
life, from what is contrary to that law, 
which is the rule of the divine actions; 
and from a reſpect to Deity, who, as go- 
vernor, has plainly diſcovered it, that we 
ſhould conform to it :—upon theſe accounts 
\ Repentance is an office, or duty, that has 
a reference to Deity: and, therefore, very 
| juſtly called Repentance towards Gov. 
He muſt think very ſhort, that does not 
riſe to Deity, and that does not ſee that act- 
ing what is right and fit muſt be agreeable 
to him, who is the firſt, all- perfect moral 
agent. And if, whenever he deviates from 
this, which he knows to be the deſign and rule 
of his creator, he does return, and obſerve 
this rule, he may very juſtly be repreſented 
as exerciſing repentance towards Gop, 
8 2. I would 
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towards God. 409 
2. I would remark the dangerous con- SERM. 
ſequence of apprehending that we can at- XIX. 
tain real happineſs, without ſincere piety 7 
and extenſive virtue. 
Indeed, the firſt thing is uprightneſs and 
fincerity, If we act with a conſtant re- 
gard to what is right and fit, we know 
and are aſcertained that we ſhall be ap- 
proved of, not only by our own minds, 
but by him, who is the firſt, all- perfect, 
moral agent, our creator and governor. 
But there is no foundation to entertain the 
hope of happineſs, without extenſive vir- 
tue. We deceive ourſelves, if ever we 
enter into ſuch ſentiments. And, if we 
ever take up any thing as true, that relaxes 
the obligations of virtue, we are certainly 
falling in with error that may prove fatal, 
Suppoſe I thought ever ſo right; nay, if 
I had no miſtake about this or other ſub- 
jets; yet if my temper and conduct were 
not brought to agree to the rule, by which 
even Deity acts, I could not be in a capa- 
city of receiving a reward from the firſt, | 
moral agent. And, when there are in- 
ſtances of a departure from this law; with- 
out doubt, nothing can ſet me ke but 
repent= 
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a Repentance | 
„ repentance; that is, to take the conduct 


XIX. which is agreeable to the rules of virtue. 


3. I would here remark the great wy 
vantages of - revelation, Whoever will 
carefully attend thereto, will view it as 
one of the higheſt diſcoveries, that ever 
was made to mankind. I do not fay 
that reaſon would not teach me that 


repentance 1s the beſt thing: and that | 


which (if any thing can) will ſet me right 
with the creator. 

When TI conceive that 05D is all-per- 
feat, I hope he will favor virtue: and, 
if that path is forſaken, and returned to 
again, that I ſhall ſtill be meet for hap- 
pineſs. But, ſurely, that happineſs, which 
T have from Deity, muſt be dependent 
upon him. Could the light of nature 
teach me that I ſhould have an intermi- 
nable happineſs ; and that upon repent- 
ance? I will defie any man to reflect 
upon any inſtance, wherein he has de- 
viated from the law of his nature, with- 
out finding an uneaſineſs. From whence 
comes this? It is evident that this is 
placed in us, by Deity; and muſt be the 
reaſon of fixing- a reward to doing good, 

In 


towards God. 
In the very reaſon and nature of things, 8E RM. 
virtue and happineſs muſt be connected. XIX. 
But pray; how can I be ſure that thiy 


happineſs ſhall never have an end? Will 
imperfect virtue intitle me to pure reward? 
Does it not rather ſeem to follow, that I 
may be placed only in a better ſtate 3 1 
am now? 

If you are ſincere in the ſteddy practice 
of moral virtue, in regard to Dezry, is it 
not an advantage to have it repreſented that 
you ſhall be happy, in all the ſeveral parts, 
that enter into your frame and make? and 
that this happineſs ſhall be interminable ? 


Surely ; this is a vaſt advantage. And it 


is no way inconſiſtent to any principle of 


natural religion. For I take reveled reli- 


gion, or Chriſtianity, which is the moſt 
perfect revelation, to be carrying the prin- 
ciples of natural religion, and the obligations 
of moral virtue, to their greateſt height: 
and that there are principles, in this reve- 


lation, which are greatly aiding to the prin- 


ciples of natural religion, Natural religion 
would lead one to apprehend the Being of 
Gop, his perfections, the difference of ac- 
tions; and gives us a view that it is highly 

| probable 


Repentance 

probable there will be a ſtate of rewards 
XIX. and puniſhments. But the light of nature 
π does not tell us, in what way, or acquaint 


us with the circumſtances. Yet, when 
theſe things are reveled, they may appear 
highly congruous; and carry weight and 
motive to raiſe us to the perfection of 
virtue. That is the deſign of revelation. 
They miſtake revelation, who imagine that 
the author intended that they ſhould only 
determine orthodoxly ; or place their hopes 
in facrifices or offerings, rites or ceremo- 
nies, No: it tells you that the deſign of 
the whole is to bring you to a wiſe re- 
gulation of your appetites and paſſions 
and to the” exerciſe of juſtice, goodneſs, 
and piety, 


To conclude. We, who believe the 
Chriſtian religion, are under the ſtrongeſt 
obligations fo repent. 

Reaſon ingages us to repent; and gives 
us a probable expectation of ſome reward, 
But, as we are Chriſtians, we certainly 
have the ſtrongeſt motives ſet before us, 
in the fulleſt light. And, therefore, we 
ſhall be incxcuſable ; if we are not brought, 


by 


towards God. 413 
by this, to the ſteddy and conſtant practice SE R N. 
of extenſive virtue. And, whenever we XIX. 
deviate from it, we muſt return to tja 
path of piety and virtue. For, without 
repentance, we can never have any reaſon 
to form an hope of the divine favor; or 
of receiving the rewards of the heavenly 
and eternal kingdom. 
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On communion with Gon. 


deeded ett 
1 JOHN 1. 6, 7. 


* We 2 ay © hat we have fellow- 
„ ſhip with him, and walk in 
darkneſs, we lye, and do not the 
| truth. But, if we walk in the 
light, as he is in the light, we 
have fellowſhip one with another. 


FE have, for ſome time, been Srrm, 
= ©) diſcourſing on the moral obli- XX. 
| S gations, which refer to Goo. 
The words, which we have 
read, lay a foundation of treating upon 
communion with Gop. 

I am very ſenfible, this is a ſubject, that 


muſt be treated with great care. Some 
have run into high enthuſiaſm, when they 


have 


=. On communion 
SERM, have talked of having communion with Gop · 
XX. By this, others have been led to ridicule ; 


and to treat this argument with great con- 
tempt. J ſhall, therefore, 


I. With all the care of can, ſetle what 
we are to underſtand by the term, fe/low- 


ſhip, or communion. 
IT. Shew you the neceſſary condition of 


having communion with GoD. . This the 
apoſtle expreſſes, in the ſeventh verſe, 1F 
we walk in the light, as he is in the hight, 
we have fellowſhip one with another. 

III. I ſhall make ſome remarks, 


I. I have, with the utmoſt care, looked 
into the ſenſe of the word, which we here 


render  feliowſoip, or communion, And I 
find it is uſed in three ſenſes, in the new 


«.-- teſtament. | 
| 1. It is made uſe of, to ſigniſie that 
communion, which the firſt Chriſtians had 

one with another, in conſequence of be- 
lieving the doCtrine, which the Meſſias 

had communicated unto them. Thus it 

is uſed, As. ii, 42. where the firſt Chriſ- 
tians are ſaid to be conſtant in fellowſhip, 

Or 


KALE” 


or communion ; and in breaking of bread, Sr RN. 

and in prayers. And in many other places, XX. 
we have the word uſed in this ſenſe. 9 

2. The word is uſed Rom. xv. 26, 27. 

where it has a reference to à colledlion, 

that was made, among the Chriſtian 

churches, for the poor Chriſtians at Je- 

ruſalem. And, for that reaſon, it is ren- 

dered, in our verſion, 4 contribution, or 
communication. And, I think, it is uſed 

in this ſenſe, Phil. i. 5. The apoſtle ſpeaks 

of the Philippians, as contributing to his 

ſupport, in his ſufferings. And he thanks 

Gop, upon every remembrance of them, 
on this account; — it is rendered, for your 
fellbuuſbip in the Goſpel. But, I think, it 

ſhould have been rendered for your com- 

municating unto the goſpel; or unto me, ag 

an apoſtle, or preacher of the goſpe/: on 

the account of which I have fallen under 


diſtreſs and ſufferings, bn | 
3. In St. Peter, the * xowan} ſigni- 


fies participating. 
The connection is this, 2 Per. bel By 
which, we have many great and valuable 
promiſes; that by theſe we might be made 
partakers of the divine nature. 
Vol. III. Ee Let 


| 418 
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On communion 


Let us now conſider, what is the ſenſe, 
which St. Fohn had in his view, in our 


text. And, I think, this may be eafily 


come at ; if we carefully:attend to the pre- 
ceding verſes. The apoſtle ſays, That, 
which was from the begining of the goſpel, 


 eobich be, with other apoſtles, had heard, 


and ſeen, and looked upon ; and handled of 
the word of life : — that he had delivered 
unto them. Interpreters differ here, a little. 


Some apprehend that he has a reſpect to 


the Logas, incarnate. And the apoſtles, 
no doubt, had ſeen him, and converſed 


with him; and viewed bis miracles; and 


ſeen the wonderful works he had done, 


But others apprehend, that this is not the 


deſign of the apoſtle : becauſe he uſes that 
phraſe, the word of life; which rather 
has a reference to the doctrine of the Lo- 


Jos, or of the Meffiab. And he has, in- 


deed, a reſpect to the doctrine; and repre- 


ſents, that he was as certain of the truth 


of it, and of its divine original; as he 
could be of any thing, when he uſed his 
ſight, or his other ſenſes, to come at the 
knowlege of it. This is a very ſtrong 
aſſertion of the * of the doctrine, which 


he, 


with God, 41 9 
he, who was an apoſtle, had communicated Sz nM 
unto them, He repreſents the deſign of XX. 
his writing this epiſtle to be, - that their 
Joy might be full. He aſſures them that 
part of this doctrine, which he, as an apoſ- 
tle, delivered, was, that Gon is light, and 
that in him is no darkneſs at all. Ver. 3. 

He declares unto them, that he deſired 
they might have fellow/hip with the apoſ- 
tles. And (to recommend it with greater 
force and ſtrength) truly, fays he, our 
fellowſhip is with the father, and with his 
ſon Feſus Chriſt. You ſee therefore; plain- 
ly, that the apoſtle, by the word fellowſhip, 
or communion, means a participation of 
that doctrine, which he delivered, and of 
the benefits, which were promiſed, in the 
inſtitution of the Mefiab. And, when 
he ſays, our fellowſhip is with the father : 
as he was an apoſtle, and taking in other 
apoſtles, it ſeems to carry in it this ſenſe ; 
„Our communton, ſaciety, or fellowſhip, is 

« with the father. We, by the father, 
© are made partakers (by revelation, or 
<« internal illumination) of all thoſe bleſ- 
e ſings, or benefits, which, through fa- 
ce vor, the father is diſpoſed to impart 
E e 2 <« unto 


On communion 
ce unto ſuch as believe in the Meſſiah, and 


XX. entertain his doctrine. Therefore, the 


* apoſtle: adds, our fellowſhip is with bis 
* ſon, alſo.” We not only had converſe 
« with him, when here on earth; and 
& received: his doctrine. But, after his 
reſurrection and aſcenſion and the effu- 
“ fion of the ſpirit, we received internal 
cc jlluminations. In this manner, there 
« was ſociety, fellowſhip, or communion, 
dt with the ſon. And it is our deſire that 
“ you ſhould have this ſociety, or a par- 
te ticipation of the bleſſings of the Me- 
* fab's Kingdom.“ This appears to be 
the eee, of the 1 2 in this firſt 
chapter. 

It will We be proper to obſerve 
that the word communion, or fellowſhip, 
has a reſpect to the bleſſings, which are 
received in ſociety, or of which a number 
jointly partake. The apoſtle blames the 
church of - Corinth, that they eat things 
ſacrificed to idols; and thereby profeſſed 
to have fellowſhip with thoſe heathen dei- 
ties; to which they facrificed what they 
eat, or partooꝶ of, in order to expreſs their 
devotion to them. How can you, fays 

_ T- « the 


with God. © 48 
re the apoſtle, have Communion with GoD SRRNM. 
« and with Belial? It is impoſſible that XX. 
e you ſhould - have ſociety, or fellowſhip, XY 
5 with the falſe Gods, which the Gentiles 
« worſhip: and, at the ſame time, with 
* the one, true, and living Gop.“ 

From the hiſtory of revelation, it ap- 
pears; that Gop was pleaſed, by the She- 
chinah, to communicate himſelf to Adam, 
in a ſtate of innocence. And, when he had 
offended, Gop appeared in the character 
of a judge. After our firſt parents were 
turned out of paradiſe, in conſequence of 
their offending; and were ſentenced to 

greater toil and labor, diſeaſes and death 
(which are the only conſequences of Adam's 
ſin to us) Gor was pleaſed to appear; or 
to give a mark, or ſymbol, of his preſence, 
by the glory. When our firſt parents had 
brought upon themſelves the ſentence of 
death, it was not fit that they ſhould con- 
tinue in paradiſe; or eat of the tree of 
life, by which they might have recovered 
from the conſequence, that attended their 
eating the forbiden fruit. 
Alfter this, Cain and Abel came and 
worſhiped the Lord, before the glory. 
ET © And 


* 
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And a ray, from that glory, {et on fire 


XX. the ſacrifice of A¾el; becauſe he was fin- 
cerely pious and virtuous : when Cain, 


who made only an appearance of wor- 


ſhip, had not any glory, to * upon 
> 


1 this Flery epenked ; ind 


Enoch is ſaid, in conſequence, to walk wir 


Gop. He acted agreeably to the divine 
will; to the will of him, whoſe preſence 
was conſpicuous, and before wheeh _ 
paid their offerings. 


This ſhechinah, or glory, appeated to 
Neah: and entered afreſh into a covenant 


with him and his poſterity. It appeared 


ſometimes to Abraham, alſo. But, after 
the deluge, the appearance was more rare, 


or leſs frequent: whereby was intimated, 


that, as they had violated his laws, it was 
not ſo congruous for him to give marks 
of his having un or Fellini. 
with them. 

After this, God ordered a tabernacle to 
be built; where the Fews were to wor- 
ſhip: after he had fixed upon them as his 
people; and when he ſtood word to ram, 
as Gop and king. Ke 


| When 


— God. 
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When the temple was built, we fn SE RM. 


there was the ſhechinah, or glory; the mark: XX. 


of fellowſhip, or communion, which Gon — 


kept with his people, in a particular man- 
ner. And for that reaſon, Gop is ſaid to 
ſhine upon the Jews, from between the 
Cherubim. This continued for ſeveral years, 
But afterwards, this glory removed. Since 
the Jews were in the Babylniſh captivity, 
they have wanted this ſymbol; or mark, 

of the divine preſence, When they had 
provoked him, Gop withdrew his expreſ- 
ions of favor from them, to raiſe in them 
ſtronger defires of the Ne aaa of the 
Meſſiah. 

After ſeveral hundred of years from the 
removal of this mark of the divine pre- 
ſence, the Logos, (or the word) by whom 
the father made the world, became fleſh, 
and rabernacled among us, [alluding to the 
glory, which was in the Jewiſh tabernacle, 

in the holy of holies] and oe ſaw bis glory, 
as the glory of the only begoten Son of Gop, 
full of grace and truth. Now the true 
pbeobinab appeared; but without that glory, 
without that brightneſs, in which Gop 
Was FR to dwell among the people of 
{ Ee 4 Hfael. 


On communion 


0 * Ifrael. 7. be Meſſiah laid aſide that glory, 
in which he had appeared to the patriarchs. 
lt was he, who, as judge, paſt ſentence 


upon the ſerpent ; and upon our firſt pa- 
rents. The father, no one has ſeen, nor 
can ſce. But this divine perſon, the word, 
(who was with the father, and' by whom 
the father made all things) tabernacled, 
or dwelt, in fleſh : and partook of fleſh | 
and blood. He appeared unattended with 
that brightneſs and glory, in which he 
had, in preceding revelations, appeared, 
The Meſſiab, then, was the medium, by 
which the father would have communion 
with men. And by him, he diſpenſed 
extraordinary favors and bleſſings: ſuch as 
the pardon of ſin to the penitent, repre- 
ſented in the greateſt clearneſs and cer- 
tainty ; and intitled them to a reſurrection 
to endleſs and indefectible happineſs. 
The apoſtles, in the higheſt ſenſe, had 
fellowſhip or communion, with the father, 
and with his ſon Jeſus Chriſt. For to 
them was given the. largeſt meaſure! of 
the extraordinary gifts and illuminations. 
To them the whole doctrine of the goſ- 
pel was pred, and made. manifeſt, And 
| they 


| they did not pretend 0 that others were o. 5 
bliged to receive their docttine, for their . XX. 
word's ſake. They conſtantly appealed 66 
thoſe extraordinary gifts, which they re- 
ceived, after Chriſt's aſcenſion. Accord- 
ingly, the apoſtle ſays, He came in the de- 
monſtration of the ſpirit and of Power. 

He came to deliver a doctrine, that was 
demonſtrated to be of divine original, by 
thoſe extraordinary gifts, which he, as an 
apoſtle, had. And none can juſtly uſe 
theſe words, with reference to their own 
doctrine, now, when thoſe gifts are not 
imparted ; neither is there any evidence 
that they have any claim to ſuch illumina- 
tions. The apoſtles, indeed, had fellow- 
ſhip, or communion, with the father, and 
with the ſon; in as much as to them was 
communicated the doctrine of ſalvation: 

and ſuch powers, as were ſufficient and 

proper to evince the Juſtneſs ww their claim 

and pretenſion. OY 

The Chriſtians were to be built up- 
on the apoſtles. and prophets. And, 
when they received their doctrine, as 
divine, and united into ſociety, or com- 

mumon ; then, they might, with great 
| pro- 


On communion 


SexM. propriety and fitneſs, be faid to have fel. : 
XX. lowſhip with the apoſtles ; and, by them, 
= with the father and with the ſon, I think, 


there is an expreſſion made uſe of, in re- 
ſpe& to all Chriſtians, all believers, in the 
firſt age, when this religion was ſet up ; 
We are the habitation of Gop, through 
the ſpirit. We, Chriſtians, are the babi- 
tation of God's Shechinah ; the people, a- 
mong whom Gop dwells. He dwelt, as 
a political king, with the Fews, by a ſen- 
ſible ſymbol of his preſence. He dwelt 
with Chriſtian ſocieties, (when this doc- 
trine was planted) by thoſe extraordinary 
gifts of the ſpirit, That is ſpoken of, in 
ſuch terms, as are made uſe of, to expreſs 
Gop's inhabiting among the people of 
Iſrael, He dwelt with the Jews, in the 
tabernacle and temple, He dwelt with 
Chriſtians, in the firſt eſtabliſhment of this 
religion, by the extraordinary gifts, which 
he imparted to the Apoſtles, who were 
to found this doctrine, and to. eſtabliſh 
Thus far, you. ſee, we are perfectly 
clear of Enthuſiaſm. | T0 
I would 


with God. 427 

I would farther obſerve, that Chilt p pro- SE uM. 

miſes thoſe, who believe in him and Iv XX. 
his commandments, that he would We 
them; and that his father would love them 
and that they would come, and make 
their abode with them. Theſe expteſſions 
have been uſed in a wrong ſenſe, by En- 
bas. But the phraſes are riptural, 
and eaſy to be underſtood, I will come 
and dwell with you. There is a reference 
to the Shechinah, the divine glory. By 


the ſpititual gifts, which the father hath 
given me power to confer, J will induce 
you to believe in me. You will then, be- 
come the habitation of ry father. He will 
Manifeſt his diſpoſition to have COMmuniaon, 
or ſociety, with you ; by thoſe gifts, which 
he will inable me to impart; and, by 
which his doctrine {hall be confirmed and 
eſtabliſhed, | By 
Before we finiſh this labject, we wonla 
| farther take notice, that the oeconomy of 
the fpirit (peaking properly and juſtly) 
did not, very likely, continue above a hun- 
dred years. For the extraordinary gifts 
then ceaſed. And Chriſtians: were left to 
the doctrines, which were delivered by 


thoſe, 
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SE RR. thoſe, who had divine illuminations and 
XX. extraordinary gifts. And, now, the only 
way, that we can expect communion or 


fellbuſbip, with Gop, is, by joining in 
worſhip, in a manner agreeable to what 
is recommended in this religion: and con- 
templating the divine truths, till they tranſ- 
form us, in our temper and life, to a like- 
neſs to God; ſo that we may be ſaid to 
be one with him. Thus our ſavior ſays, 
concerning his diſciples, that they ſhould 
be one with Gop, even as he is one with 
the father, A very ſtrong expreſſion ! and 
made uſe of, by Entbhuſiaſis, to a wrong 
purpoſe. But, without doubt, there is 
ſuch a thing as being one with Gop; and 
having ſociety or communion with him. 
The idea, which we form of Gop, is, 
that he is all- perfect, and every- where pre- 
ſent. | Cannot he, then, have communion 
with reaſonable Beings, which he has cre- 
ated ? Does he not really converſe with us, 
as he has given us reaſon, and made us ca- 
pable of attaining a clear, though not an 
adequate, apprehenſion of the divine ex- 
cellencies? And do we not reſemble ſome 
of his excellencies, when we attain a mo- 
| a ral 


with God. 4.29 
ral temper and conduct? Are we not pur- SE RM. 
ſuing the image of Gop, when we in- XX. 
deavor to be holy, even as he is holy? 
And are we not, by ſuch a temper and 
conduct, aſſimulated to him? Surely we 
are. When we have the ſame rule of 
acting, by which Deity acts; when we at- 
tain a diſpoſition to purſue what is agree- 
able to the divine will; when we have the 
ſame end, as deity has, in all the inſtan- 
ces of his government; which is to bring 
moral agents to a real conformity to what 
is right and fit; Is there, in all this, no 
ſociety with him ? | 
We may certainly ſee that there is a 
ſociety between Gop and moral agents: 
when the latter attain ſuch a one-neſs with 
the all- perfect, moral Being, that they 
have the ſame rule of conduct, and the 
ſame diſpoſition; when they are ſteddy 
and conſtant in the purſuit of a reſemblance 
of him, in thoſe excellencies, which are 
capable of being copied out by them. 
Gop has communion with thoſe ſocieties, 
which profeſs to believe in the Męſiab; 
and in the doctrine, which he has, by 
him, communicated unto them, May 
| not 
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"GY not we e be ſaid to have communion one with 
XX. another, and with Gop and aur. ſavior 
CDS Jeſus Chriſt, when we meet to celebrate 


the great goodneſs and favar of the father, 
in ſending his ſon to be our ſavior? When we 
call to our thoughts that wonderful plan 
of our recoyery? When we are formed, 
in our temper, and the. very complection 
of our ſouls agree, with that doctrine 
which is moſt perfect and complete in the 
moral, and in every part of it? | 

We do not converſe with the Apoſtles. 
We have not fellowſhip with them, in the 
ſame manner, that the firſt Chriſtians had, 
For they received, not only the doctrine of 
the goſpel, but ſome degrees of the ex- 
traordinary gifts, from them. But we 
have their doctrine, confirmed by thoſe 
gifts. We have the bleſſings, which are 
opened to our view, by the ſon of Gop. 
And we have a call to ſoc:al communion; 
in which we are to expreſs the higheſt 
love to Gop, and fincereſt affection to one 
another ; and to walk in love, And, by 
theſe things, with propricty of ſpeech, 
we may (at leaſt, in a low degree) be ſaid 
2 Pave COMMON. with Gon ; a participa- 
tion 


ak 


tion of the divine nature, or of thoſe per- SAR ” 
fections of Deity, that are capable of be- XX. 
ing tranſcribed by us, into diſpoſition and a 


life. | 


Thus we may ſee, in what ſenſe we may 


be ſaid to have communion with the Apoſtles, 
and with Gop and Chrit. As we, upon 
proper evidence, expreſs our aſſent to the 
truth of this doctrine; as we are animat- 
ed by the bleſſings, which it promiſes, 
to purſue an holy temper and life; — ſo 
we may come up to what our ſavior calls 
a being one with his father, as be is one 
with the father, So all his diſciples ſhall 
be one; and, at laſt, receive the happineſs, 
that is promiſed, in this diſpenſation, 

I think I have faid enough, to give 
you the hiſtory of Gop's converſing with 
men; and of his having ſociety with mo- 
ral agents, in this ſtate. This was among 
the Ifraelites, and under the old teſta- 
ment, as Gop was their Gop and king. 


In the new teſtament, it was the Word's 


dwelling in fleſh; appearing here, and 
opening to us all the bleſſings of the di- 
vine favor, and of future happineſs. And 
when we contemplate thoſe divine truths, 


"oY 


” 
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rx. not we be ſaid to have communion one with 
XX. another, and with Gop and aur. ſavior 
of | Jeſus Chriſt, when we meet to celebrate 


the great goodneſs and favor of the father, 
in ſending his ſon to be our ſavior When we 
call to our thoughts that wonderful plan 
of our recovery? When we are formed, 


in our temper, and the very complection 


of our ſouls agree, with that doctrine 
which is moſt perfect and complete in the 
moral, and in every part of it? 

We do not converſe with the Apoſtles. 
We have not fellvuſbip with them, in the 
ſame manner, that the firſt Chriſtians had. 
For they received, not only the doctrine of 
the goſpel, but ſome degrees of the ex- 
traordinary gifts, from them. But we 
have their doctrine, confirmed by thoſe 
gifts. We have the bleflings, which are 
opened to our view, by the ſon of Gop. 
And we have a call to ſocial communion; 
in which we are to expreſs the higheſt 
love to Gop, and ſincereſt affection to one 
another; and to walk in love, And, by 
theſe things, with propricty of ſpeech, 
we may (at leaſt, in a low degree) be ſaid 
70 Pave COMMUNION with Gon ; a participa- 

tion 


with God. 


tion of the divine nature, or of thoſe per- & BRN. 
fections of Deity, that are capable of be- XX. 
ing tranſcribed by us, into diſpoſition and 2 


life. FX 

Thus we may ſee, in what ſenſe we may 
be ſaid to have communion with the Apoſtles, 
and with Gop and Chriſt. As we, upon 
proper evidence, expreſs our aſſent to the 
truth of this doctrine ; as we are animat- 
ed by the bleſſings, which it promiſes, 
to purſue an holy temper and life; — fo 
we may come up to what our ſavior calls 
a being one with his father, as be is one 
with the father, So all his diſciples ſhall 
be one; and, atlaſt, receive the happineſs, 


that is promiſed, in this diſpenſation, 


1 think I have faid enough, to give 


you the hiſtory of Gop's converſing with 


men; and of his having ſoc/efy with mo- 
ral agents, in this ſtate, This was among 
the Iſraelites, and under the old teſta- 

ment, as Gop was their Gop and king. 
In the new teſtament, it was the Word's 
dwelling in fleſh; appearing here, and 
opening to us all the bleſſings of the di- 
vine favor, and of future happineſs. And 
when we contemplate thoſe divine truths, 
| till 
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E:3 till we feel our temper formed to real pi- 


ety and extenſive virtue; when we thus 
feel this "temper | and Ae growing in us; 
we have juſt reaſon to ſay that we are 


 partakers of the divine image. We have 


ſociety one with another, and may hope 


to receive, from Gop, ſuch. aids, as are 
proper to bring us to a diſpoſition and tem- 


per, that is neceſſarily connected with the 
* of the other Wor: 1 vc he 


II. Wind come to' conſider the criterion, 
or mark, by which we are to judge, whe- 
ther we | have fellowſhip with Gop and 
with bis ſon Feſus Chrift, viz. © If we 
c fay, we have fellowſhip with Gop, 


and walk in darkneſs;" we lie, Fn ao 


« nt the truth.” ; 
The former verſe runs thus; This then, 


is the meſſage, which we have beard of 
him, and declare unto you; that God is 
« light, and in him is no darkneſs at all.” 
LIGHT, ſometimes, denotes, knowlege; 


and, ſometimes, happineſs. But, I think, 


that neither of theſe is the ſenſe of the 
text, When Gop is faid to be Light, it 
is to expreſs the purity of the divine Be- 

| N ing. 


with Gd © 
ing. We know that the PE of. the ſun 


is pure. Now :Gop is, alſo, perfectly 
pure; infinitely removed from whatever 


is immoral, and poſſeſſed of the moſt. 


4³³ 
SER. 

XX. 
— 


conſummate virtue. Or, in other words, 
he ever hath, and ever will determine, and | 


act, agreeably to what is right and fit, or 
to what is perfectly moral. He will ever, 
and invariably, determine, and act, con- 


formably to truth, fidelity, righteouſneſs _ 


or juſtice, goodneſs or beneficence. Theſe 
are the perfections, that make a moral 


character. And Gop has a perfectly mo- 


ral character: he is not only repreſented 
to be in the light, and to be the light; but 
in him is no darkneſs at all. Darkneſs 


here, then, ſtands to ſignifie vice or ſin, 


or any thing eontrary to the rule of perfect 
morality. Now Gop is perfectly holy, 
and in him there is no ſin at all: nothing 
that is immoral. This is the character, 
here given of the father. And it is evident, 
that he ſent his ſon, that he might, by 
his mediation and miniſtry, bring the ra- 
tional part of the creation, here, to the 
reſemblance of Go, in holineſs, or in a 
moral character. It is certain, then, that 
Vol. III. 1 we 
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n communion 
SERM. ue have communion with Gop and bis ſor 5 


when we not only ſee the beauty of a 
perfect moral character, but are brought, 
from that ſenſe, to a ſincere and conſtant 
indeavor to attain that character, and to 
make a greater progreſs in it. Thus we 
become partakers of the Divine nature. 
This is the way, by which we may know 
that we have communion, or fellowſhip, 
with God, and with bis ſon, For, if we 


ann in darkneſs; and, at the ſame time, 


pretend to have fellowſhip with him, that 
is holy, 'we he. Our ** a our 
life are different. 

We profeſs to have communion with 
the holy Gop: and yet have fin reigning 
in us. We he, and do not the truth, For 
there can be no fellowſhip, or communion, 


with a Being of a perfect moral character, 
without a fincere deſire, and conſtant in- 


deavor, to be like him, to have a reſem- 
blance of him, or to bear his image. 
There cannot be | fellowſhip, or ſociety, 


without a ſameneſs of diſpoſition and 


conduct. It is ridiculous and abſurd, to 
imagine it. We muſt be like to Gop, 
before we can- even ſo much as .contem- 
| plate 


4 


with God. © 435 
plate him, with pleaſure, When darl- S ERM. 
neſs prevails, there is always an indiſpo- XX. 
ſition to contemplate and view the per- 
fection of that Being, who is perfectly 
moral. And, therefore, the workers of 
iniquity are repreſented as hating Gop. 

The meaning of it is, their character and 
diſpoſition, the rule of their behavior and 
their conduct, are ſo much oppoſite to | 
the character of the Divine Being; that 4 
there cannot be any friendly converſe (if 1 
I may expreſs it ſo) maintained. We 
muſt be brought to a love of , univerſal 
righteouſneſs and goodneſs ; before ever we 
can have ſociety, fellowſhip, or communion 
with Gop, and with bis ſon. Why? even 
the deſign of the ſon's coming into the 
world was to recover us from fin, to ha- 
bits of real piety and inward holineſs. 
And, if this end be not anſwered; we 
cannot, with any juſtneſs, pretend to have 
communion, or fellowſhip, with the fon. 
To have communion with Gor, the father, 
and with the ſon, is to have the bleſſings 
opened to us, which he is pleaſed to pro- 
miſe; and particularly eternal life. But 
Pray 5 to whom is this promiſe made? 
F Is 
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SRM. Is it to every one, whether they are qua- 


liſied to recęiye it, or no? Without doubt, 
Gop always determines and acts agreeably 
to what ig fit. Is it fit that a finer ſhould 
pe when he has peryerted all his 
and ſuffered ſenſe, appetite, and 
th uſurp the throne? Can ſuch a 
one be tit to have endleſs life and hap- 
pineſs gonfered ; which conſiſts in perfect 
irtue ind complete piety; in a character, 
t and perfect, as our nature is 
of receiving? It is evident that 
g in holineſs and virtue is neceſ- 
in order to evince to us, that we have 
en with Gon, and with bis on, 
We/cennat have fellowſhip with the apoſ- 
as they were founders of this religion, 
the deſign whereof was to recover us from 
fin; and to bring us to a divine temper and 
a goad life; unleſs we attain this tem- 
r and conduct. And, therefore, our 
{gvior pronounces thoſe happy that are 
Are in beart. And urges this, by a mo- 
tive, that has great weight. . For ſuch 


and ſuch alone ſhall ſee (or ip joy) Gon, 


If the happineſs of the other world ariſe 


from Purity, or me character, as cer- 
tainly 


f 


with God. 


tainly it does, we can never be qualified, 
or made meet, for that; unleſs we paſs 


a moral character, and continually pur- 


ſue higher and greater meaſures of ber. 
ſection, here. | 
Thus have I opened to you this docs 
trine of communion with Gop. And, I 
think, it may be preſerved from all en- 
thuſiaſm ; into which ſome perſons have, 
undoubtedly, run, 
_ Give me leave to conclude by making 
two or three remarks. | 
(I.) It is a ſurprize to me, 1 own it, 
that there ſhould be any who have con- 
temptible thoughts of ſocial worſhip. 


I cannot but take notice of this. We 


are creatures made ſocial ; why ſhould 
not we think that religion is ſocial? It 


has been fo, in every age and every na- 


tion. But there are ſome now, who pre- 
tend that there is no foundation for it; 
though we are ſocial, As we have diſ- 
poſitions to ſociety, are capable of reli- 
gion and virtue, and of forming other ſo- 
cieties, why ſhould not there be a regard 
to that ſocial communion, which is eſta- 


bliſhed in the chriſtian docttine? It was 
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SR RM. no abſurd thing, that our Savior ſhould 
XX. form a ſociety ; who, upon the reception 
of his doctrine, might expreſs tho ſe ſocial 
| virtues; which he had injoined, and made 

a neceſſary part of his religion. 
(2.) I would farther remark, that we 
are never ſo happy, as when we converſe | 

with Gop. 

We may imagine that it is wild entbu- 
faſm. But, whenever we contemplate 
the moſt perfect Being; whenever we 
take a view of his perfect moral character; 
when, in conſequence, we have excited, 
in us, the higheſt and moſt ardent defire 
to reſemble him ; we have thoſe pleaſures, 
that cannot be expreſſed in words; and 
which thoſe know nothing of, who never 
enter into this way of contemplating and 
imitating Deity. Our greateſt concern 
and intereſt is with Gop, and more with 
him than with all the Beings around us, 
with which we are converſant, Why? 
It is in Gop, we live, and move, and have 
our Being. By him, we are every mo- 

ment ſuſtained ; and through his bounty, 
Pare all the pleaſures that we injoy ; and our 
hopes muſt be in him. And yet (Strange, 
indeed !) 


with God. 439 
indeed!) How many can PA days and SE RM. 
weeks, months, and years; and ſuffer XX. 
their whole lives to roll on, without ever eg 
any. ſerious reflection upon Dezty.; upon 
his perfections; upon his providence and 
government; and upon his deſign of ſend- 
ing his ſon into the world? They can 
amuſe themſelves with tranſient, ſenſual 
| pleaſures; and leave the higher powers 
of their minds to ſtarve, There is the 
life of an intelligent Being ; and that life 
can never have pleaſure attending it, till 
the conſcious principle centers upon Gop; 
and makes his favor, ariſing from a re- 
ſemblace of him in a moral character, its 
Jeremy and happineſs, = 

(3. Laſtly.) Let us expreſs our grate- 
ful acknowlegements to Gop, for the kind 
methods, which he has taken, in the diſ- 
penſation of the goſpel, to recover us to 
a reſemblance of him; and, — to 
communion with him. 

This is that, which calls upon us to 
render unto him our tribute of praiſe and 
thankſgiving. The more we attend to the 
| Goſpel, and ſee the genius and ſpirit of 

it, the more we ſhall admire, Do not 
| look 


o 
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ERM. look for Chriſtianity, in any other books; - 

| XX. but in thoſe of the ſacred ſeriptures. View 

vit there, and you will find that the hole 

deſign of it is to render our nature per- 
fect, by a reſemblance of Gov, and by 
attempering us to a ſtate of perfect and 
indefectible happineſs, arifing from the 
preſence 'of his glory, in a ute and 
everlaſting ſtate, 


The end of the third Volume. 
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